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CONFESSION OF FAITH OF CYRILLUS 
i LUCARIS.' 


Iw the preface to.a volume published many years ago by Mr, 
Charles Butler, comprehending the confessions of various 
Christian churches, the editor stated that he had not been able 
to procurea copy of the Confession promulgated in the name 
of the Greek church by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1631. Having accidentally met with a copy 
of this document, ‘we have thought it sufficiently imteresting to 
be presented to the theological reader. ‘The publication in 
which it is contained is intitled “ Cyrilli Lucaris  Patriarche 
Constantinopolitani Confessio Christiane Fidei. Cui adjuncta 
est gemina ejusdem Confessionis Censura Synodalis; una, a- 
Cyrillo Beorhoeens!, altera, a Parthenio, Patriarchis itidem 
Constantinopolitanis, promulgata. Omnia Grece et Latine. 
1645.” The only liberty which we have taken, has been with 
the punctuation, which is in various places faulty, to the injury 
of the sense. ‘The author, Cyrillus Lucaris, is memorable in 
ecclesiastical history, for an unsuccessful attempt to reform the 
corruptions of the Eastern Church, . Of him, and of the Con- 
fession in question, we propose to give some account ina fu- 
ture number. 


* The namie is. variously written, Lucares, Lucaris, Lucarius, and Lu- 
car. Perhaps it is the modern Greek xs, pronounced (and thence written 
by foreigners) ts, with the 7 long, as in Canaris, Botzaris, Miaulis, Luri- 
ottis, &c. Cyrillus himself, however, writes it Aouxcéetos, 
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ANATOAIKH OMOAOIIA THS XPISTIANIKHS 
OWISTENS 


Eis 70 ovopa rov Ilarpés cat rot Yiov cai rov ‘Ayiov [Ivedparos. 


KupiddXos zarptapyns Kwyoravrivovmddews rots épwreot kai mvvOa- 
yopévors wept Tis wicrews Kat Opnoxeias ris tov Lpackéy, ijroe rijs 
*Avarodtkijs éxxAnoias, mas Sndovére rept rijs dpOoddtov miorews ppove?, 
év dvdpare Kowas Tov Xptoriavev aravrwy, €kdidwar ovvrouov bpodo- 
ylay ravrny, eis Haprip.oy mpds re Qeov mpds re AvOpwrwr, eidixptvet 
ovvedijaet, obdepeds dvev mpoomoujoews. 

Kegddauoy a a. Tliarevoper é éva Oeov anf, mayroKparopa, Kat ad 

, 
p.oroy, Tptovndararoy, marépa, viov, Kat dywoy mvevpa. marépa ayév- 
VNTOY, VidY yEevYNTOY EK TOD TAaTPOS TPO AiwywY, OpoovoLOY ad’T@, TvEv= 
pa dyvoy éx rov marpos be viod mpoepxopevoy, Tarp Kai vig dpoov- 
otoy. TavTas Tas TpEls VrooTacets év pug ovolg wavaylay TpIdda TPOE- 
ayopevopuer, Ud Tans KTicews del evrdoyoupérny, Sokacopmérvny Kat 
mpookuvouperny. 

Kegérauov SB’. Uerevoper ri iepav ypagny eivat Oeodidaxror, hs 
7) Tvevpa TO yoy Snuovpyds éart, Kal ovK ddAos. rav’Tn adioTaKTws 
TLOTEVELY dpethoper, ore yéypanrat,” Exoper PeBacorepoy ror mpopn- 
TUKOV Aéoyor, y KaAW@s ToleiTe MPOGEKXUVTES US ixry galvovre év aby- 
pnp ror. €ira my THs iepas ypagis paprupiay, TOAXD padXov a ava- 
répay elvae Tis iv kéxrqrat i) €xkAnola’ od yap éorty too io Tov Tav- 
aytov mvebparos Hpds didacxecbar, kat wrod avOpirov" rov yap dv 
Opwrrov é£ dyvoias évdexdpevor 6 apaprijoat, Kal dmarijoat, Kal axarnOi- 
vat 4 Oé Dela ypagy) ovre amarg, obre amararat, oul brdKkeurat Gpaprh- 
pare’ ” aN €or adiantwros, Kal dévvaoy TO. KUpos exovoa. 

Kegadaoy Y': Torevoper Tov aKpes ayabor Ocdoy mo karaBonijs 
KOGpOV Ovs ebeA€baro eis ddtay mpoopicat, pndapéis eis Ta €pya amo- 
Prénovra avray, oure poy éxovra érépay airéay eis rij éxhoyiy raurny 
Karemelyouoay, et py) Tv evdokiay, Kal Deioy éXeos. waatrws mpd TOU 
TOY aidva yevéobar, droBeBrnxévar, obs dmrofeBrnxe. Tijs O€ aroPo- 
Ajjs raurns, eElTts éxidn é €mt THY amohehupévny rou Weov avBervreiay kai 
kupeornra, ebphaet dvappiPddws diriay elvac tiv Beiay OéAnow" Ct O€é 
rts avlts eis ToUs rijs evradias vdpous re kal Kavdvas orpagein js ij 
divw mpdvo.a eis THY Tis oikovpérvyns Kéxpnrac KuPéprnoty, airiay Thy 
Scacoatyny Kkaravotjcet. oixripuwy yap éorw 6 Beds, AAAa Kat dixaros. 

Kegadaoy 8. Iltorevoper rov rpicvmdoraroy Oeorv, rov warépa, 
Tov viov, Kal TO &ytoyv mvevpa, Tory eivat THY OpaTay Kal ToY aopa- 
TwWY KTUO HAT UV. Ta adpara bev ras dyyehicas duvvapers, épara dé TOP 
ovpavoy Kal ra v7 ovpavey Aéyouerv. Sri dé gicer ayabos 6 ror hs; 
éxolnce Kada wavra Oca exolnoe’ ovde dvvarai more KaKov mouyris 
elvat. et O€ Te Kaxov éorw év rH pdaet, éxeivo 7 tov ScaPddov 7} rou 
avOpwrov elvat. Kavav yap éorw ahnOis Kat GolamTwros, KaKOU TOY 
Ocdv pydapds eivae Snprovpyov, phre pry dicaiy AS6y@ rod Ocod Kara- 
PnpiceoBai reva. (quod Deus author non est mali, nec culpa justa 
ratione potest ei imputari, Lat.) 
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Kepaday €. Micretoper ra ravra rd rijs tov Ocod kuvBepvacbac 
‘mpovolas, jytiwa exerdeecv, AXAN od« éLerdeew ddetdoper, Umd Thy 
jperépay ovcay cardAniy, pn) Suvapeva ad’ éavroy axpyds eis Ka- 
rodney Tov éxelvys Noywr agexécOar. dud wept rovrov aropavopueba 
éy rarewwoer paddoy deiy Huds owmijy dyew, i) undapds olxodopody- 
Tas TEptTTOAOYeEly. 

Kegadaoy or’. Wcorevouer tov mpirov avOpwroy kriobévra mapa 
Ocod: év mapadeioy renrwxévat, dre [ret the Latin has guod] zapi- 
dy Ty Ociay évrodi)r, TH TOU Opews ararny ovpPovdry éreOdpynce’ 
Kavred0ey avaBdAvoat ry TpomTaropikyy apapriay TH ‘ScaSoyi7, OTE 

£ 2 
pndéva kara otpka yevvGobat, bs ro poprioy ovK éxtpéper TovTo, Kat 
TOUS KapToUs avrijs ovK aicBdverat év TH viv alse. 

Kegadauy &. [leoretvopery roy vidv rot Oeod rov Kupiov hyoy In- 
aovv Xptoroy kévwotv vroorivat, rovréoriy, év rH idia Vroordcer Ty 
avOpurivny capxa mpooernpévar, éx Tvevparos ayiov éy TH yaoTpi 
rijs del mapBévov Maplas cvddngbévra, kai évavOpwrjoarvra, yeryn- 
Oévra, wafdvra, radgévra, kai avucrayra év ddEn, owrTnpiay wat Tois 
miorots kat ddkav mpogevijcat’ dy Kal mpocdoxwper éXevodpevoy Kkpivat 
avras kat vexpous. 

Kegddaiov yn’. Ueorevouer rov Kiprov ipov Inooty Xproroy, év 
deta tov Llarpds cabeRdpuervov, éxet pecirny eivat, kal Urép pov év- 
Tuyxavewy, pdvoy épyov xpdrrovra aAnOivov Kat yrnaiov apytepéws Kat 
precirov’ O0ev kat povos Kyderat rev idlwy, kal mpotorarat Tijs éxkAn- 
otas, airy rn TOV EVoyt@y TotKddTNTL Kal KOopoY Kal TLovowTépay 
drodeckvipevos. 

Kegadauoy 0. Terevoper pndéva cw@ec8at dvev ricrews* riortv 
oé Aéyopey my év Xpror@ “Inood ducatovoay, Vy etre [i re "] Cw Kai 
0 Oavaros rot Kupiov hyéy Inood Xprorod fpiv rece, kal ro ebayyé- 
Atov Knpurret, Kai Hs dvevto Oew evapeorioat advvardv. 

Kedadauor v. Torevoper rijv Neyopévny KaboXekhy éexxAnolay, Tous 
év Xproro miorovs KaOdAov meptéxyery, ire Kexoyunpévous Kai eis Thy 
warpida amokaracrayras, ire kal viv év 7H dp Tapertdhpous. iforwos 
éxkAnoias dcare Ovnros d&vOpwros Kear?) ovderwaodr eivat dbvarat, ad- 
tos 6 Kipwos yer Inoods Xpiords pdvos Kepady ort, kal avros rovs 
otakas éxwy év rH rijs éxxAnolas KuBeprhaec mndariovyet. didre 5° Gpws 
év TH mapotkig (in via) al kara pépos éxxAnolar dparai eiot, Kal Kara 
Tdkty éxaorn éxet Tov mpororapevoy, avdrov pip KadetoOat Kupiws Kepa- 
Any ris pepixijs éxeivyyns éxxAnolas, aAN év karay Hoet, Gre év avry peé- 
Xos éart mponyovpevor. p | 

Kegddaov ca’. Teorevopev ra pédn ris KkaboXuxijs éxxAnolas eivac 
Tovs ayious tous eis rv alwvioy Swiv ékeAeypévous* WY tov KANpoU 
Kal rijs peroyijs amoxXelecOar rovs broxprras, ei Kal Karadapavoper 
Kat dpGper év rats pepikais éxxAnotats roy ciroy Tots axvpots ovvava- 

cara: 
peyvodpevor, 

Kegadauoy 13’. Teorevoper év ri rapowia bro 70d dyiov rvedparos 
ayd2ecfae cai didcoxecOar rijv exxAnoiay* adro yap éorw 6 adnbijs 
mapakdyros Ov méumec mapa rov Llarpds 6 Xpiaros didazae rv adj- 
Qevay, kal tO oKdros ao Tijs ray meioTGy Sdtavoias ameddoat. adnOEs 
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yup kat BéBaor éorw év ry 089 SvvacBa apaprdvery ryy éxkAnoiar, 
Kai avr rijs aAnOelas 70 Wevdos éxAéyeoOat. rijs TAGYNS yap Tavrns 
Kai rijs dmwarns movov Tov mavaylov mvevparos % duwaxy Kal TO dis 
Has dmadddrre, cal ov dvOpwrov Ovnrod, ei cal duvaroy TovTo évep- 
yeicbat Oe tnnpecias THY TLoTHs StaKkovodyTwy TH éxxAyolg. 

“Kedadauoy ty’. Thorevoper riorer dixacotebar rov &vOpwrov, ov é& 
gpywv. ator 5 drav héyouer (2), 70 ris tlorews voovpey avapoptKoy 
(correlativum), Omep éoriy  duxacocvyn tov Xpccrod, car mlores, xEl= 
pos épyov mAnpovoa, dpakapévn, abriv tiv eis cwrnplay mpooorKerot. 
Smep emi ovordoe, Kal ov« éxi Cnula roév eoywy amrodatvopeba. éxel 
Kat ra epya pu) Seiv apedetoa, as péca Ovra dvayxaia éml paprupi¢ 
tis wlorews, mpos BeBaiwow ris por KAjoews, didaoxee Huds adi 7 
arjdera. dpa dé & Eavrdv pndapws apxera elvae év rp Tov Xptorov 
Bipare wappnordca, cai érdgioy airnoacOar thy ayriypuoblay, Kai oi- 
oat TOY KTnoduevoy, TOVG otTws Exe paprupet  dvOowzivn aobévea. 
9 Sérov Xprorov dixatoovvn rots peravoover mpocaxOeioa Kal mpocorKet- 
wheioa povn Sexaot Kat oweer Tov maoTOY. 

Kegadaroy 5’. Tiorevoper éy rois ovk dvayevynbeict 76 avrekovovoy 
vexpoy €lvar, pndapes éxelvwy ioyvdvTwy Totjoat TO ayaboy, Kal 6, re 
mwommoaey dpapriav eivar év O€ rots dvayevynOetot Oia THs Tov mava- 
yiov mvevparos xaptros GwoyovetcOar 76 abretouawor, kal évepyety per, 
ovk dvev Bonbeias 5é rijs yapiros. 6 dvOpwmros roryapoty avayervynGets 
iva Trou 76 ayaborv, avayen mponyetoOa: Kal mpopOave thy xapev" Hs 
dvev rpavparias éort, kal rooavras eye: TANHYaS, Soas Tapa THY Ayo- 
tov AaBwy (2) 6 ard flepovcadr)p eis ‘lepryw karaBaiver, wore pnder 
é& éavrot 7) d¥vacbat, ij épydeeaOat. 

Kepddauoy ce’. Tleoredopuey ru ebayyeduca prvornpia év rH éxkAnoig 
eivat, &imep 6 Kiptos wapédwxer év ro evayyeAlw, Kaxeiva Svo eivar 
Tooatra yap Hpiv mapeddOn, kai 6 vopolernaas ov mrEiw Tapédwxe. 
ravra dé ovvicracBae éx prparos Kal oroyeiov, eival re oppayloas THY 
tov Ocov éxayyeNiwy, kal ydpiros mpokeva, xaréxopev aopados. tva 
dé réXevcoy n To puorhpiov Kat dddKAnpoy, Séov ouvtpéyew Thy. Te 
Koixny vrAny Kal rhv eLwrépay mpakiy pera tijs tov xoixov mpay- 
flaros é€xeivou ypycews, ris vopobernfeions mapa 00 Kupiov huey 
"Inoot: Xpicrov, fvwpévns pera miorews eidixpivovs* Gre HAaTTW- 
_ Bevns rijs xiorews Trois peradapPdvovot } OAoKAnpla TOU puornpiou ob 
oweerat. , 

Kegadawov is. Wiorevouery rd Baxticpa eivac puorhproy mapa 
Tou Kupiov vevopoernuévov' rep ci pH tis AaGy, Kotvwviay ovK exer 
pera rov Xprorov, oiriwos é« rov Oavdrov, ris ragis, Kal Tijs 
évddtou dvacracews avaBdiacc maoa % Suvames Kal 4 évépyeca 
tov Barrlopaross é0 rois otrw BarriOeiow ws évtéradra év 
TP evayyeniy, odk GpydiPddroper adeioOac ras dpaprias, rHY TE 
mpotaropikyy, kat doas déANas iv wempaxws 6 BamrioBeis’ wore Tous 
Aedoupevous Ev dvouare tov marpos Kal Tov viov Kai Tov: Gyiov mvevpa- 
Tos, dvayeyevynpevous eivat, KexaOappévous, kal dedixatwpévous. mept 

rov ék devrépov BarricecOal riva, évrodny ovx eyoper GvadumAd- 
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LeoOat rd Bamriaya* bia rovro améyerv dhetdopey dao Tov rowbrov 
aromnmaros. . | 

KegdAacoy c&. Tiarevopev 70 erepov pvorhprov, 76 mapa tov Kv- 
plov vevopobernpévoy éxeivo eivat, Srep evyaptoriay éyouer. TH VuKrt 
yap 4 mapedidov éavroy 6 Kupios, AaBwy dprov Kat evdoyhoas, feye 
rots dmoordAos, Adfsere, payere, rovro éori TO cwpa pov" Kal AaBay 
TO Torhpwov, evyaptoryoas, edevye, UIiere €& abrov mavres, rotro éort 
TO aipad pou ro brép ipa éxyvvdpuevoy roiro moveire eis rHy epoyy 
avapynow* Kal mpoorlOnory 6 WadXos, ‘Ocdks av éoOinre roy cproy 
_ TOvTOY Kat TO ToThptoy TovTO Tivyre, Tov Bdvarov rod Kuplov Kxaray- 
yéAXere, adi éoriy 7 adds aAnO)s Kal yynoia rov Oavpacrod puvorn- 
piov rovrov wapddoots, ovrivos év TH éyyewpioe Kat diaxovig ry GdAnOR 
kal BeBatay rapovoiav rov Kuptov ipa "Inoot Xptorov opodoyovper 
kal meorevopev* wiv iy f aiorts Huiv waplornee Kal xpoopéper, ovy 
iy f épevpebeica eixy diddoxet perovciwats. miorevouer yap Tovs m= 
rovs weradauParovras év rp Seitvy rd cépa rod Kupiov fyey ‘Inood 
Xprorod écBiery, od« aioBnrGs rois ddoter rpvyovras Kai dvadvovras 
THY peradyluy, adda rH rijs Wuyijs aicOjce Kowwwvodvras. TO yap aw- 
pa rov Kupiov ovk éorey orep év ro pvornpiy rots dpOadpois paral re 
kat AapPaverat, GAN’ Srep Tvevpareks i) Tloris NaBotoa Hyiy zapco- 
Tavet Te Kal xapicerat, OOev adrnOés eorw éoblew ids cal peréxew 
kal Kowwvovs eivat, éayv miorevouuerv® éav ob morevoyuer, mwayTos 
HpGs Tov pvornpiov Képdovs adicracOa. axodobOws 76 worhpiov wive 
év TO pvornply civar TO aipa rive adynOds tov Kupiov fuer "Incov 

ptorov, Oy rpdrov Kai wepl rov owparos cipnra. 6 yap vouobérns 
@s mept rov cwparos rou idiov, ovrw Kat qepl rov idiov aluaros 
évereiharo® fy évroAjy ov dei kata 70 SoKxoty Exdorov Kodosovcbat, 
GAAA cHay rnpetoBat Tiv vopolernBeicay rapddoctw. Srav ody dtiws 
peélwpuer Kai “OdoKAijpws KoWwriowpev ev TO pvornply Tov cwpa- 
Tos kal aiparos rov Kupiov “Incot Xproroiv, eivat ids dn dpodo- 
youpev dindAaypévous tH Kepary ipoy Kal hywpévovs Kai cvocw- 
flous, pera GeBaias éAaidos kal ovyxAnpovdpous écecBar év 7H Baci- 
Aelg. 

Kegddacov ty’. TMcorevopev ras roy Kexouunuevwy puyas eivac i év 
pakapioryre, i) év Kkaraxploe, cab’ 6, re €xacros Expaier. éxdnuovrras 
yap ard rév cwpdrwv rwapavrixa 7} mods Xporov, i} mpos KaraKproww 
éxdnpeiy. olos yap rts evploxerar aroOvioKwy, Tapdpotoy aroAapPavee 
TaXavroy, prj ovons pera Odvaroy peravoias, Kaipos yap xaptros 6 Ta~ 
pov aiwy. dia rovro of évravOa dediKawpéva, oddapds pera radra 
vroxeioovrat Karaxpicer’ Score O¢ TdALY OvK EdiKaLwWONGAaY KoLNDérTes, 
eis ai@vioy GroKAnpodyrat Karakpiowy. ef ov didov Tov wept KaDaprn- 
plov piOoy jo) Seiv fas mpociecOa, adn év adnOeig aropaivecCac 
deiy Exacror év 7H viv peravoeiv, Kal ddeow dpapri@v dia rou Kv- 
piov Inoot Xprorod éfatreiv, ci owOijvar Gedyjoere. Kai ravra perv 

e 
ovTw. 

Thy civropoy ravryy Sporoylay judy eis onpetoy éceoBat ayrire- 
yopevoy rexparpopueba ols Epacroy adikws Huds diacvpery, Kal roy hpe- 


Y fad 
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répwy carayngicecbar. GAN’ iets Oapgpodrres eis rov Kiprov PePatov- 

peOa, Ore ov mapderat rovs idious, ov’ avrods éyxaradeiWer, otre 

Tavras apyoer THY paPdov THY TovnpEevopévwy Ext TOY KAHpoy Tw Oe- 
, 

Kalwy. 


Tijv &vwbev dporoyiay Aariuori mparov ovyypaartes, TO ye yur 

els THY Hperépay paouy pereydwrricaper kara hécw, ws ketrau év Te 

ig ithe wy 

Aariwig mpurorump’ év @ cuvroph Xpnsdpevot, odK edpuxwpor THY 
ampayparelay rapecTicapey, Ws 0 Katpos év xpeig tows aryret. ahAa 
ravra pey rerapuevoOw. per’ ov todd yap ody Oe@ gpovriowper, iva 
Exaoros yv@, Ore i] wiatts huwy éxeivyn éoriv, Hv 6 Kips pay Incois 
Xptords rapéduwxe, kat of dmdarodor exfjpvEay, kal edidakey h dpOodokia. 
duari 6€ TO ye viv rivés dpOddokor Hpwrnoay Hyds ws Ppovovperv epi 
pepixov apOpwr, kal yricavro éxdotvar Huds tiv hyerépay yywpny’ 
dua ToUTO ravO’, dimep Exerar, Trois dvwrépots mpoaTiéueOa, ws Opare. 

"Epornois a’. Ei det rv iepay ypagiy Kowds wapa tavrwy Xpio- 
Tlavoy avayivwoKkecBat ; 

"Axcxptots. "Odeidovoty of wtorot mwavres Xptorvavol ra ris iepas 
ypadgiis, et pn) mavra, GAda yoy ra dvayKaia ovK Ayvoeiv, Kal mLoTEv- 
evv, Kal Oporoyely, kal dwayyédNeaBar Ta Ev aiTH. OVE yap Gddober 
7] mapa Tijs tepds ypadis pavOdvoper, 7) a’riy avaytvwokortes, ij Ta 
év atry mapa moray avOpwrwy arapeppnvevtws aKovorTes. ws yap TO 
akovew Ta Tijs epas ypadijs ovdevi tov Xprorcavwv arnydpevrat, otTws 
ovdé 76 dvaywwwoKe® éyyds yap abroy éorl 7d pia, kal év 7@ ord- 
pare kal év rH Kapdig. dia rovro 6 mords Xporiavds, év dmowgovy ra- 
Eer, dducnOein mpopavas, torepovpevos kal kwAvdyeEvos 7} Tis Akpodcews 
Tijs tepds ypadgijs, i] Tis dvayvwoews. icov yap éoriy vorepely, Kal dn- 
reoOar kwrvew Tpopijs mvevparikhs THY Tewooay Wuyny. 

"Epornas 2. Ei caps éortv i ypad) rots dvayivwoxover Xprorca- 
VOLS 5 

"Ardkptots. Tijv iepay ypadiy ixavas pév éyecy modAdaxov Tas duc- 
kodlas €v 7@ ‘ypapmare, Kal rats Né~ear, [JéBady éore’ ra dé év airy 
tijs wiorews Oéypura Aapmpa Kal cagi trois avayevynPetot Kai dwric- 
Oeiow bro rod dyiov rvevparos. é& ov Sidov Toy avay.vwoKovra Ov- 
vaoBat pev woddakts eis duokoNiay fvrwaovy éureceiv’ ada TH TOU 
mavaylov mvevparos xapiTe Gwriobévra rap advris tijs ypadis, avadd- 
yus ras éSers kat 70 ypdupa avyKpovorra, tiv re dow d&vadapPa- 
ve, kai ovy airy dpOiy riv Sidavorav. 610 Kal Avxvos Kai dds yea- 
o)), Pwrigovea rv didvoiay Toy TLoTwY, Kal GmeAavYOVEG TO oKérOS. 

"Epwrnas y'. ‘Tepav ypagiy mota iBdAia cadeis ; 

"Axoxptos. ‘lepay ypadjy ravra ra. Kkavoveca PuSdrta éyoper, 
dep ws Kavova rijs TiaTews HugY Kal Tis owrnpias TapedaPoper Kal 
Kparovpev* padtol, Ore Oedrvevoroy fuiv mpofsaddovor ry didacKka- 
Alay, Kal avrapKH Karnyfoat, dwricat kai reXerHoat TOY TH mloTeL TpoT- 
epxoperov. ravra b¢ 7a Kavovica fBria Tooatra Tov apiOpoy eivac 
muorevoper, doa fy év Aaodixela otvodos amepyvaro, Kal i) Tov Xprorov 
kaBodexh kai 6pOddokos ExkAyoia brd Tod Tavayiov rvevparos gwrte- 


Cyrillus Lucaris. vf 


Betoa, BEXpE Tou mapdvros dmayopever, dep dé amdxpupa Aéyouer, 

tc. TOUTO TO erwyupov olrws exovowy (hoc propterea cognomine in- 
‘signiuntur, Lat.), dre ro Kipos mapa rou mavaryiov nveiparos ouK Exov- 
ov ws Ta KUpiws Kal dvappeBdrus Kavoveca PiBrla, ¢ év ois 7 TOU Mwi- 
oéws TEVTATEVXOS, Kat ra aytoypaga, kai ot Tpogpirat, dria wpicer 
avaywaokeabat y év Aaodiccig auvodos, amo rijs mahads daBhens 
Bidréa etxoor dv0" amo Sé ris véas mAourovpey TOUS récoapas evayye- 
Avoras, Tas mpacers, ras émeorohas paxapiov [lavAov, cai ras caBoXr- 
Kas, ais ouvanropey Kat ryv amoxdduyew rov nyarnpevov. kal ravra 
per eivar ra kavovica SiBALa kparotpuer, Kat raira iepay ypagiy dé- 
yeo8ar opodoyovper. 

’"Epwrnots 8’. epi rev eixovwy ris opethopey ppovety ; 

'Améxprats. ‘Os mapa Tis Oeias kai iepads ypadgijs diSackdpeba, Ne- 
yovons Tavis, Ou moth oets ceauT@ eldwhor, ovee wayvrTos opolwpa, doa 
év TO ovpary divw, kal doa év TH yi Karw* ov mpookuvijaets abrois, 
oveé py Aarpevoets avrois* dpethovror heey ob 7H Kricet, NAG povy 
TY KTLoTH Kal ToNTH TOU obpavov Kat THs ad Aarpevery, KaKEtvOY pdO~ 
vov mposkuvely. €& WY dijroy 6 OTL 7Hy ioropiav" éxionpov réxynv ovoay 
oun droBahdoper, adda Kat eikdvas éyery Kat rov Xptorov Kat rev 

dyloy tT) Bovdopévy mapéxopey® Ti O€ arpelay kal Opnokeiay avray, 
as amayopevopérny Tapa TOU ayiov mveuparos é év 7H Leon yagi, éfou- 
Gevovper* iva pr) AdOwpev avi Tod KrLoTOU Kal woLNTOU ypwpara Kat 
7EXY NY; kal kriopara mpookuveir. Kat rov &d\Aws gpovourra dOALov tyyou- 
peda, ds dewvdy é exovra oxdros év rais pect, Kat Tempo perny Tv Kap- 
diay, Kat iv ay Kpetocor H Ocod évrodry vrordocecbat, 7) 7 avipwrwr 
relbecBat paratohoyiats. ¢ rep év GB yp Ocod cai ayaby ovverdyoet éx- 
7Oéueba, €i Kal orijoat THY popay kpetagoy 7) ka’ Huds eivac dpohoyou- 
per. otrw Bey ey ypagus Tuis epwrioaow yas amroxpivapevor émepava- 
lev, kal ras drokpicets TH iperépg opodoyig ouvhaper. dan dé 6 Kipios 
Tols Taow év maou ép0és gpovety, kai avveldnow eihuxpurg. 


"ES60n é€v Kwvoravrivourdder pnvi lavovapiy ax Xa. (1631.) 


Kvp.dXos marpiapyns KwvorayrivovméAews. 


' The Latin has “picturam.” Both the imitative arts are doubtless in- 
cluded. It is remarkable that the modern Greeks, while they protest 
against the abomination of image-worship, regard the worship of pic- 
tures as lawful, forthe Ordinary of Newgate’s reason,—because pictures 
are not specified i in the prohibition. 


Various renderings of Passages in the New Testament, 
by several of the most distinguished Enghsh Trans-— 
lators. . 


No. IL1.—{ Continued from No. LXV.] 


Luxe XVI, 2. Give up the business of thy stewardship. Wakef. ’ 

6. Take thy bill and sit down immediately and write @é fifty.: 
Wakef. Take back’ thy bill, sit down directly, and write one 
for fifty. Camp. Receive back thy bill, &c. I. V. New. 

8. And Ais master commended, &c: New. I. V.—the master. 
Camp. Wakef. L 

9. Make to yourselves friends of deceitful wealth. I. V. —un-> 
just wealth. New. With the deceitful mammon procure to your- » 
selves friends, who, after your discharge, may receive you into» 
the eternal mansions. Camp. Make to yourselves friends of: 
these uncertain riches; that, when ye die, ye may be received: 
into those everlasting habitations. Wakef. | 

10. And if ye have not been faithful in what passeth from one 
to another, who will give you that which is your own. Wakef. — 
in that which will be another’s, &c. New. I. V. 

23. And in the unseen state he lifted up his eyes, &c. New. 
I. V. And in the grave. Wakef. And in Hades. Camp. 

25. As Lazarus in the same measure evil things. Wakef. 

XVII. 1. It is impossible to exclude snares entirely ; but woe 
unto him who insnareth. Camp. It is impossible that causes of 
offending should not come, &c. New. I. V. It must be that 
temptations come. Wakef. | 

10. We are servants that have done no favor. Wakef. We thy 
servants have conferred no favor. Camp. 

20. The coming of the kingdom of God will not be seen by 
scrupulous observation. Wakef. The kingdom of God cometh 
not by outward show. New. I. V. The reign of God is not usher- 
ed in with parade. Camp. 

XVIII. 7. And will not God avenge his elect, who ery to him” 
day and night? Will he linger in their cause? Camp. 

8. Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, will he find such 
faith in this land? Wakef. —will he find faith in the land. New, 
I. V. —will he find this belief in the land? Camp. 

16. Let these little children come to me. Wakef. Suffer the 
little children, &c. I. V. New. Permit the children, &c. Camp. 

24. How unwillingly will they, that have riches, come into 
the kingdom of God. Wakef. 

30. And in the age that is coming, everlasting life. Wakef. 

XIX. 11. And they fancied that the reign of God would im- 
mediately commence. Camp. 


Passages in the New Testament, &c. 9 


12. To procure for himself the royalty. Camp. 

XX. 16. When the people heard this they said: May no such 
things come to pass. Wakef. Be this far from us. New. I. V. 

20. Who pretended to great righteousness. Wakef. Who 
feigned themselves righteous men. New. I. V. Instructing them’ 
to personate conscientious men. Camp. 

38. For they are all, [though dead to us,] alive to him. Camp. 

41, Why is it affirmed that the Messiah must be a son of Da- 
vid. Camp. 

XXI. 9. But the end is not immediately. New. I. V. Wakef. 
~ But the end will not immediately follow. Camp. 

13. And this will come to pass that ye may testify unto them. 
Wakef. And this will afford scope for your testimony. Camp. 
And this will befal you for a testimony unto them. New. IJ. V. 

19. By your perseverance will ye preserve your lives. Wakef. 
I. V. —preserve ye. New. Save yourselves by your. perseve- 
rance. Camp. | 

25. Perplexed by a noise and tossing of the sea. Wakef. 
Through perplexity at the roaring sea and waves. New. in marg. 

35. For, as a net, it shall enclose all the inhabitants of the 
_ earth. Camp. ; 

38. And all the people used to come to him early, &c. Wakef. 
And every morning the people resorted early to the temple. 
Camp. . 

XXII. 4. Who went and talked with the chief priests and cap- 
tains of the army about the manner of delivering Jesus up to them. 
Wakef. . : 

29. And I covenant with you for a kingdom, as my Father co- 
venanted with me. Wakef. 

31..32. Behold Satan hath obtained leave to sift you ail like 
wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith may not utterly 
forsake thee: and when at length thou hast turned again, esta- 
blish these thy brethren. Wakef. —Satan hath obtained permission 
to sift you [all] as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not: do thou, therefore, when thou hast recovered thyself, 
confirm thy brethren. Camp. 

37. For my course is at an end. Wakef. For the things con- 
cerning me will soon have anend. New. I. V. For the things 
relating to me must [soon] be fulfilled. Camp. 

47. A multitude, with Judas spoken of above. Wakef. — 

XXIII. 27. Women who were bewailing him and beating them- 
selves in sorrow. Wakef. 

46. Father, into thy hands I commit myself. I. V., 

XXIV. 16. But their eyes were so affected as not to know him 
again. Wakef. Camp. +2 

18. Art thou alone so great a stranger in Jerusalem as not to 
know, &c. Wakef. Camp. , 


10 Passages in the New Testament 


25. O! foolish men, and of a heart slow in believing all that 
the prophets have spoken. Wakef. O thoughtless men, and back- 
ward to believe things which have been all predicted by the pro- 
phets. Camp. 

53. And they did him obeisance. New. I. V. But they fell 
down before him, Wakef. 

John, I. 1. In the beginning was Wisdom, and Wisdom was 
with God, and Wisdom was God. Wakef. —the word was a god. 
I. V. 

3. All things were made by it. Wakef. All things were done 
by him. I. V. | 

4. What was made had life in it, Wakef. 

5. The darkness hindered it not. Wakef. —overspread it not. 
New. I. V. —admitted it not. Camp. 

8.9. To bear testimony of that light; that true light, &c. 
Wakef. 

9. That was the true light, which having come into the world, 
is enlightening every man. I. V. 

10. He was in the world, and the world was enlightened by 
him, I. V. 

11. He came to his own home, and his own family did not re- 
ceive him. Camp. 

14. And the word was flesh, and full of kindness and truth he 
dwelt among us; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
son who came from the Father. I. V. And this wisdom became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, full of favor and truth; and we saw his 
brightness, a brightness from the Father, like the brightness of an 
only son. Wakef. | 

21. Art thou a prophet? New. 

30. After me cometh a man, who is before me; for he is my 
principal. I. V. 

II. 18. By what miracle dost thou shew us thy title to do these 
things? Camp. | 

24. Because he knew them all. Camp. I. V. New. B 
knew him. Wakef. E ea ee 

III. 3. Except a man be born again, he cannot discern the 
kingdom of God. Wakef. —he cannot discern the reign of God. 
Camp. 

Pigs can a grown man be born? Camp. 

13. The Son of man whose abode is heaven. Camp. 

21. That his deeds may appear: because they are wrought in 
God. Wakef. That it may be manifest, that his actions are agree- 
able to God. Camp. That his deeds may be made manifest, that 
they are wrought through faith in God. I. V. New. 

IV. 10. If thou hadst known this kindness of God. Wakef. If 
thou knewest the bounty of God. I. V. New. 

14. Springing up for an everlasting life. Wakef. 


ee i's 


variously rendered. 11 


20. Do ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where we 
ought to worship. Wakef. 
_ 23, But the time cometh or rather is come. Camp. 

V. 4. For an angel at a certain season used to bathe himself. 
Wakef. 

31. Though I bear testimony to myself, is not this testimony 
true? Wakef. 

35. But ye chose to rejoice for a moment only in his light, 
Wakef. But ye chose to rejoice for a short time only in his light. 


37. 38. Did ye never hear his voice; or see his form? Qr have 
ye forgotten his declaration, that ye believe not him whom he hath 
commissioned? Camp. Have ye never heard his voice, nor seen 
his form? And have ye not his word abiding among you, that on 
him whom he hath sent, ye believe not? I. V. 

39. Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think to obtain by 
them eternal life. Camp. Ye search the Scriptures, because ye 
think that ye have in them eternal life. Wakef. 

VI. 29. This is the work of God, to believe on the man whom 
he hath sent. Wakef. 

32. Moses gave you not that bread of heaven, but my Father ; 
who is now giving you the true bread of heaven. Wakef. 

60. This is hard doctrine, who can understand it? Camp. I. V. 
New. Thisis a harsh doctrine, who can practise it? Wakef. 

63. It is the breath that giveth life; the body is of no use with- 
out it. Wakef. ; 

70. Yet one of you is aspy. Camp. —an accuser. Wakef. —~ 
a false accuser. I. V. New. 

VII. 24. Judge not from personal regards, but judge according 
to justice. Camp. 

26. Do the rulers indeed acknowledge that this is the Messiah ? 
Camp. Are the rulers really convinced that this is the Christ ? 
Wakef. 

28. Do ye know, both who and whence I am? Camp. Do ye 
both know me and know whence lam? I. V. Do ye know me then, 
and know also whence Iam? Wakef. . 

38. He who believeth on me as the scripture hath commanded 
him, &c. Wakef. 

52. Dost thou also stand up for Galilee ? Search, and thou wilt 
see that the prophet is not to arise out of Galilee. Wakef. 

VIII. 11. Neither will-I be thine accuser. Wakef. 

15. Ye judge from passion, I judge nobody. Camp. 

23. Ye are of those beneath, I am of those above. New. 

37. My doctrine thriveth not in you. Wakef. 

46. Which of you convicteth me of falsehood. I. V. Camp. 

59. Before Abraham was born, I am he. I. V. Wakef. Before 
Abraham was born, I am. Camp. New. 


12 Passages in the New Testament, &c. 


IX. 39. For punishment am I come into this world. Wakef. 

X. 9. Iam the door: through me if any sheep enter, it will be 
safe. Wakef. 

18, I have authority to lay it down, and I have authority to. 
receive it again. This commission I have received from my Father. 
I.V. I have a commission, &c. This charge I received, &c. 
Wakef. 

30. I and the Father are one thing. Wakef. . 
XI. 4. This sickness is unto death only for the glory of God. 
Wakef. 

10, But if he walk by night, he doth stumble because the light 
is not in the world. Wakef. . 

16. Must we also go, and expose ourselves to destruction with 
him? Wakef. : 

XII. 5. Why was not this ointment, worth three hundred 
pence, sold and given to the poor. Wakef. 

6. Because he. kept the purse, and used to-steal what was put 
therein. Wakef. 

24. It remaineth but a single grain. Wakef. I. V. It remaineth 
single. Camp. 

31. Now will this world pass sentence; now will the ruler of 
this world be scornfully rejected. Wakef. 

39. And of their unwillingness to believe, Esaiah had spoken, 
&c. Wakef. 

XIII. 7. Thou knowest not what I am doing now; but thou 
wilt know when I have done. Wakef. —but thou wilt know pre-— 
sently. I. V. 

XIV. 1. Put your trust in God; put your trust also in me. 
Wakef. Believe in God, &c. I. V. ‘New. Camp. 

3. And when I have been to prepare a place for you. Wakef. 
And after I shall have gone, &c. J. V. Camp. And although I 
go, &c. New. 

7. And ye very soon will know him, and see him. Wakef. 

27. Though I give not unto you such peace as the world giveth, 
let not your heart be troubled nor dismayed. Wakef. . 
_ 31. But this must be that the world may know, &c. Camp. 
I. V. AndIhave nothing now to do but to convince the world 
that I love the Father and do as he commanded me. Wakef. ; 

XV. 16. I chose you and I placed you om the vine, that ye 
may go on bearing fruit. Wakef. 

36. When the advocate is come. I. V. Wakef. When the mo- 
nitor is come. Camp. 

XVI. 1. These things I tell you, that ye may not be ensnared. 
Camp. These things have I spoken unto you, that ye may not fall 
off from me. Wakef. —that ye may not offend. New. I. V. 

XVII. 1. When Jesus had ended this discourse. Camp. cra 
Jesus had spoken these things. Wakef. 


Philippi de Romanis Ode. £6 


12. None of them is destroyed, but the son of destruction. I. V. 
New. Not one of them is lost but the son of mischief; whereby the 
scripture is fulfilled. Wakef. —as the scripture foretold. Camp. 

XVIII. 37. Thou sayest truly that I am a king. I. V. Thou 
sayest truly, for I am a king. New. in marg. Thou sayest truly: 
Tamaking. For this end wasI born, and for this end I came into 
the world, that I might bear testimony to this truth. Wakef. 

38. What is truth to me? Wakef. 

XXI. 25. But if they were written every one, I do not think, 
that the world even then would receive the books which should be 
written. Wakef. 


PHILIPPI DE ROMANIS ODE ROMA 
CONDITA. 


~<- 


IN OBITUM ELIZABETHH Desvonize Ducissaz. 


[nrerminatis imbribus, et nive, 
Casuque multe grandinis est gravem 
Molita tempestas Aprilem, 
Cornua jam reparante Luna. 
Et morte seva ‘Tu quoque frangeris, 
HerveEJA proles, BrysToLis aurea, 
Que in urbe degebas Quirini 
Devonidum dominata turres. 
Cultrix bonarum scilicet artium 
Hic esse noras delicias trium, 
Hic exulem a captis Athenis 
Pallada repperiisse sedem, 
Donare versu Te cuperet Maro. 
Ecquis Poeta gratius?. . . Italis 
Predivite ostensum Thalia 
Quippe opus eximium Maronis, 
Dicente Caro, precipis elegans 
Per cuncta ferri litora ; imagines 
Addisque perfectas locorum, 
Que Latium meruere vatem. 
Hic Troja, dicunt, hic fuit effera 
Deleta nondum Byrsa (pudet!). Juvat 
Ierrare tam longe; ire Cumas ; 
Romuleos peragrare colles. 


14 — Puerilia. 


Cur dempta caris, ELISABETH, negas 
Tellure condi qua erueras libens 
Tot signa, monstrabasque partem 
Stare Fori monumenta Phoce ? 
O! nulla si Te vincula distinent 
A purpurato, quem sequeris, Sene, 
Jam cujus ornabare cura, 
Ingenio, pietate, fama ; 
Ne gloriandam lede modestiam : 
Desiderari se penitus sile; 
Sile, oro, luctatam beato 
Invidiam domuisse letho. 

Cui fata parcent, undique dum ruunt ! 
An Cesarumque et Pontificum manu 
Per secla sustentatum iniqua 

Non minuit brevis hora templum ? 
Spelunca Pauli, Relligio loci 
Squallet ! columnz semicreme jacent. 
Vastabat immensum lacunar 
Una levis stipule favilla! 


11. Nonas APRILIs. C.K: 


PUERILIA. 
No. VI.—[Continued from No. LXII1.] 


Sauli in Gilboa Fragmenta Quaedam. 


Tsacipum cladem, ac permista cede rubentes 
Gilboz scopulos, et magni funera Sauli, 
Musa, refer, magnumque educe ex ordine carmen. 
Est locus, aério se tollens vertice collis, 
Fronde virens ; creber cursu juga devia torrens 
Precipiti secat, et spumantia saxa lacessit. 
Mollior in campis, et aprico sole tepescens, 
Terra viret; medius cursu Sunemus opaco 
Volvitur, et facili palmeta interluit unda. 
Castra Palzstini summa fulgentia ripa 
Ductores posuere ; sonat per littora clamor 
Militiz, et uiveis lucent nemora omnia velis.’ 


Puerilia. 


Excierat totas animosa Philistia vires ; 

Ac velut, hybernis quum turbida flumina nimbis 
Augentur, subito pariter se gurgite tollunt 
Centum amnes, nemorique ferunt segetique ruinam. 
Gazzi venere virl, indomitzque cohortes 

Fertilis Azoti, et quos miserat Accaros ingens, 
Ascalonisque' arces, veterique insignia: Marte 
Meenia Golie : nec non flaventia rura, 
-Montesque, scopulosque, et opaci littora ponti 
Deseruere, novosque avidi subiere tumultus : 
Nec non et pictas vestes, fulgentiaque ostro 
Arma ostenderunt, quos gens Pancha feraci 
Misit amica solo. ‘Totum regit agmen Achises. 

Hee procul aéria Gilboz vidit ab arce 
Cissides, strepitusque hominum, fulgentiaque arma, 
Permensamque aciem, et mixtas cum pulvere nubes, 
Jam novus irrumpit pavor, et Mavortia torpent 
Pectora; diversusque heret, ceu navita, rauci 
Sepe maris victor, tempestatumque furentum, 
Ignotum si forte ineat mare, protinus egra 
Explorat vada mente, intractatosque recessus. 

Nox erat: adversi tacuerunt murmura montis : 
Gilboz nemora alta silent: quum Somnus opacas 
Invehitur terras, spargitque papavera curru : 
Fusaque per campum fulgebant arma Lacobi. 
Excutitur stratis, funestaque somnia linquit 
Progenies Cissi, et per vasta silentia vadit. 
Subsequitur spes prima domiis, acerque Mathanas, 
Armorum comes: horrendam caligine sylvam 
Invadunt, magiceque petunt secreta cavernz, 

Est procul, infernis vicinum sedibus, antrum, 
Antrum horrens, scopulosum ; immanes undique taxi 
Contristant rupem, et densissima protegit umbra. 
Hanc tenuit Sapphira domum— 


- 


Quedam desiderantur.) 


Primus squalentes, sociis trepidantibus, umbras 
Ingreditur rex Isacidim, rupemque sonanti 
Explorat gressu. ‘Tenebrosa per atria serpens 
Volvitur innocuus, varlisque coloribus ardet. 

Atra riget late scopulis humus : omnia vasta 


' Hee et similia véiw petptaw, opinor, condonabuntur. 


16 Puerilia. 


Nocte silent, nisi qua verum simulantia coelum: 
Sidera flammiferis hinc atque hinc aéra sulcis 
Percurrunt, longisque albescit tractibus antrum. 
At procul, horrendis ubi densior incubuit nox 
Sedibus, infernoque accensa e gurgite teda 

Vix rupit tenebras, passis stetit ipsa capillis, 
Tristia secrete vestigans omina flamme. 
Armorum sonitum gladiosque obscura micantes 
Horret anus : hanc imperio, precibusque remistis 
Martius aggreditur princeps, ac talia fatur : 

‘* Preclara Endore proles, cui mira potestas 
‘Rumpere claustra anime, et portas reserare barathn, 
Occultas exprome artes, tumuloque'recluso 
Maximus assurgat vates, quem moenia Rame 
Celsa tenent, moestisque dolet populis Lacobus. 
Regia dona tibi, meritis qua consona tantis, 
Promitto, et ferri securos vindicis annos.” 

Obsequitur Sapphira viro, surgitque sacri vis 
Carminis, et sacro spirant altaria fumo. 

Quum subito trepidare solum, tenuisque sub auras 
Audiri fragor, et vari volitare figure 

Per noctem, nebularum instar, quas ethere toto 
Inde Notus, rapid? hinc agitat violentia Cori. 
Harum unam vocat ad sese: tum cetera retro 
Turba abit, aérizque petunt Acheronta cohortes. 

Constitit ante oculos longevi vatis imago. 
Agnovit vultumque senis, canamque Saiilus 
Cesariem, et sceptri stellatum pondus eburni : 
Qualis in Isacidim medio consederat olim 
Concilio, et populi tumidas frenaverat iras. 

Et prior: “ O regni quondam spes unica nostri, 
/&terno dilecte Deo, cui condita rerum 

Ipse Pater, nubemque dedit penetrare futuri ; 

Fare age (namque tuos fines, sacra occupat arva 
Gens invisa Deo ; ipsum me hostile lacessit 
Agmen, et armato circumstat milite Gaza) 

Qui jam finis erit, pater ? aut quz meta laborum ?”” 

Dixerat. Ile diu tacitus, tantum ora rogantis 
Obtutu explorat tristi: tandem ore repostas 
Expromit voces, et verba minacia solvit : 

‘“¢ Nam quis te fati jussit tentare latebras, 
Infelix ? quis sacra Dei, atque arcana supreniz 
Vestigare domtis, vetitasque accingier artes? 

Non te nulla premit violati noxa T onantis : 
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Premia digna luis scelerum : video athera opacis 
Horrentem tenebris, video vibrantia late 

Fulmina, et e longo collectam Numinis iram. 
Occultas linquo sedes et sancta piorum 

Regna, ubi secretas valles et ameena vireta 

Innocuum genus incolimus, mediumque tenemus 
Infernas inter sedes terramque virentem. 

Illic volventes restat gens casta per annos, 

_Messiz adventum opperiens, solemque beatum, 
Qui redimat tenebris, tumuli qui claustra resol vat. 
Huc simul adveni; subitum crebrescere murmur 
Aspexi, et vario Manes fervere tumultu. 

Vidi indignantem, dextraque hastile coruscantem 
Hebronis domitorem, et inania bella frementem. 
Meerentem vidi Mosen, tristemque Jacobi 
Progeniem, canique humentia lumina Cissi. 

At procul obscuris Erebi letantur in antris 
Damnate gentes, infestaque murmura miscent ; 
Infandusque Cora, et diri Pharaonis imago 
Horrendum strepuere ; quatit cava Tartara plausus. 
Obstupui, talesque effudi ad sidera voces : 

* % * * * 

Linquit triste antrum, divino horrore tremiscens, 
Saulus, et unanimis graditur comitatus amicis. 
Jam‘ primo Titan fulgebat in aére, jamque 
Purpureo summi radiabant lumine montes. 

Talia dehinc, supera aspectans convexa, profatur: 

«* Magne pater lucis, summa jam te alloquor hora 
Fervidus, et summo moriturus lumine cerno. 

Scis Saulum, nec te nostri latuere triumphi; 
Sepe meam vidisti aciem, et victricia luce 

Tinxisti tela, et nostro es latatus honore. 

Nunc idem stratum campo atque extrema gementem 
Cissidem aspicies: non me tamen improba fundent 

Arma virfim ; ccelum timeo, victorque Jehova est. 
Non me pigra prement tacitis oblivia pennis 
Defunctum ; -vario belli insignitus honore 
Per gentes ferar, atque ibo magna umbra per auras.” 

Sic ait, et properat gressus, sociosque revisit. 
Jamque adeo campis effunditur agmen apertis, 
Sunemi ad ripas : resonat clamoribus ether, 
Frondeaque innumeris glomerantur littora turmis. 
Isacidim genus omne venit, perituraque bello 
Poscit gens aciem : mediis dux ipse catervis 
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Hinc atque bine properat gressus, et ad arma frementes 
Instigat cuneos, mediisque in millibus ardet, 
[Reliqua ad Palestinorum victoriam, fliorumque Sauli necem, desi- 
derantur. | 
Ac velut aério geminas duo vertice quercus, 
Primo frondentes evo, et nemora alta regentes, 
Quum stravit Notus, aut spumoso vortice torrens ; * 
Miratur raptamque comam et madida imbre viator 
Brachia, preteriti decoris memor, et nova meesto 
Arva petit gressu ; sic uno funere fratres 
Procumbunt, mixto perfundunt sanguine campum, 
Atque uno Manes petiere per aéra cursu, 
Obstupuit tanta percussus mole malorum 
Cissides: quater exanimos revocare maniplos 
Aggreditur, medioque redit quater irritus hoste. 
Tunc demum fugit, et paucis comitatus amicis 
Devia lustra petit : fugienti incumbere turme 
Gazieorum acies, extremaque carpere semper 
Agmina ; jamque minora ducem, jam pauca sequuntur, 
Jam nulla’: ingeminant hostes, fatumque propinquum est. 
Hic, postquam patrios supremo lumine campos 
Respexit, regnumque suum, solum agmine ab omni 
Restantem armigerum alloquitur, mortemque requirit. 
{Ile heret, jussumque timet scelus : ocius ensem 
Cunctanti Saulus rapit, atque bee voce locutus : 
“* Ne pete jam vanis animam revocare paratam, 
O comes, alloquiis, neu debita fata morari. 
Stat coeli satiare iras ; stat claudere dignos 
Digna morte dies, propriisque ulciscier armis 
Dedecus Isacidiim, atque hosti mea fata negare.” 
Dixit: deinde alto pectus transverberat ictu 
Fervidus, undantique animam cum sanguine fundit, 
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Sic porro in hymn. Veneris, v. 31. confidentissime refingas: 

TAXI & ENI voir Gewy —: 
pro [laow 8 ey inertissimis: ut in hymn. Cer, 319. 

Etjpe A’ ENI vnw Anpnrepa xvavonerAor: 
ubi mea editio prefert horridissima illa Eipe de ev yyw: que nimis 
lepidi finalis » propugnatores sic minus eleganter rescripsissent : 
Eoper 8 ev vn». Lectorem nihil moror, qui nostras conjecturas 
exemplis stabiliendas postulat: Evvy eve padacy, et cognata, fre- 
quentissima sunt in Meonide. Quint. Cal. i. 135. eodem morbo 
attentari cernas : 

Oedryer ev AeXeecor — : 
legendum ENI: vide Ap. Rhod. ti. 1014. iv. 1071. Ita sanandus 
restat idem Calaber in iv. 265. Ad Il. I. 200. pro pigrissimis 
Eicey 8 ev kdroporor, quis dubitet rescribere, 

“EIZE & ENI kAcopocoe 
quod Apollonio placuit ad iii. 492 Sed has sorditudines, nune 
jam certo certius abstersas, ineptissimo finali y acceptas merito 
venusti referant. 

Pariter ad Od. I. 99. ubi pulchre legitur in editis communibus: 

Nyvot & eve yKagupyow —: 
Florentina exhibet Nyvoe d’ev: recte saltem omisso mu. Consimi- 
lis inscitia vel incuria errorem invexit, et falsa veri persuasio pro- 
pagavit, ad Batrachom. 206. ubi legerim, nemine cordato dis- 
sentiente : 

TIHEE & ENI crepym ortBapor dopv: 
vice IIjéev 5’ ev —. Atque, dum ibi sumus, odiosissimum hiatum 
obturemus, ad v. 247. ubi mea habent exemplaria oda axpor, 
Scribo: 

Tpwiaprnys 5° eBare Duvoryvabov es TOAOX axpor : 
ut Spvos axpa Theocritus, xv. 112. et axpov xuxAov verus Homerus 
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I. VY. 339. ad quem e diverticulo redimus in viam. Il. A, 138. 

‘H of wXevoroy epuro, dua mp0 Se etoaro Kae 77S. 
Manifestissimus est erroris versiculus. Scribe tantummodo, literis 
curatius dispertitis, A’ EEIZATO: et omnia evadent emendata. 
Compares autem O. 415. Ad ver. 265, lege, Tov & AYT” Idope- 
veus’ ut N. 221. 311. unde pari modo corrigas v. 259. ibidem, Z. 
321. ©. 55. cum aliis compluribus Homeri locis: ut et Quint. Cal. 
lv. 17. 33. vi. 157. 283. xii. 256. et alibi, tam in eo, quam ceteris. 

Our’ apa épxea toyet aXwawy eptOyrewv: EB. 90. 

Quid autem? anne mecum tandem, lector! nauseare occepisti has 
cumulatas sordes librarioruam, quarum vix centesimam partem 
nunc in animo est ex hoc Auge stabulo eluere? Cum SUPREMO 
NUMINE posthac gnaviter emundabimus. Interea versum posi- 
tum ita purges: 

Our’ apa épxea O' toyer adwawy epiOnrewyr. 

Levis opera est, sed eflicacissima. Locum adeas, ac videbis 
omnia inter se convenientia: ovr’.ap re, ovr’ apa @: componas 
velim A. 186, 187. Z. 147. Eadem macula Oppiano insidet, cyn. 
lil. 398. 

An ror’ eunoaro rota’ Boas T edpiéer eBerpas, 

Kat7 omow vwrowow—k. tT. Xr. 

Vulgo perperam @oas 6: confer iv. 16. 18.—Editum invenio : 

Aos de re pe avopa éhety —: ver. 118. 

Mendose procul omni controversia. Simplex est medela, quaeque 
adeo arridet nobis pre avep’ éXerv, minime insalubri: 

Aos de ve p> ANAP’ ‘EAEEIN —. = 
Satis emirari nequeo receptam scripturam ad Z. 123. 

Tis de cv econ, pepiore, caraGynrwy avOpwrwy 3 
Haud mora, ye interponamus: Tis de cv I” ecat. Hoe certissi- 
mum: vide Il. A. 34. E. 130. 238.350. K. 237. A. 786. et ubi 
non? Interstitium nou aliter probe compleas ad Il. A. 395. A. 786. 
O. 247. Q. 387. cum aliis Homeri locis, quos longum. foret singil- 
latim coram sistere, quum proprio Marte lector pro re nata nullo 
negotio jam sit eos in recto talo collocaturus. 

Interea caveat. aliquis, ne duplici ye in primo corrigendorum 
illorum versuum obloquatur: hee enim repetitio a constietudine 
vel castissimorum poétarum minime ablorret: 

AdvXa ov I”, cc dvvacar TE, wepioxeo matdos énos. 

Exemplo sit Aratus, antiquo ‘colore’ carminum artifex longe 
sincerissimus; qui sic phzenomena sua-clauserit: 

H vuxros, perpov I” ne mdoov ayyetdee’ 

Tavryyap tra TE zodda Ceo LT” avdpecar heyousts 
Non alio remedio: presentiore opituleris depravato versui in vl. X. 
§6. qui tamen, opinor, nemini editorum scrupulum injecit: 

LyerMuoss el TEp ‘yap ve Karaxrayy, ov ce T eyw YE 

Kravoopae ev Aexeeoot, didov Oaros, OV TEKOY AUT, 


OQvd’ adoxos ToAvOwpos. 
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Mihi est in omnium exploratissimis, vel rescribendum, ov ce I” 
eyw ye’ vel, manentibus his, uti vulgo reperiuntur, OYT’ ahoyos : 
neque, quum utraque emendatio sit facilis et elegans, dixerim sane, 
utra preferridebeat. Vide ®. 266. Idem statuam de Od. A. 443. 

AAN ov oor y’, Odvcev, govos eacerac ex VE yuvarxos. 
Vulgo ineptissime, ex re yuvacxos. Similiter hiatus est occluden- 
dus in Agathiz epig. Anth. Steph. p. 223. ver. 4. et extra contro- 
versiam ad Od. O. 318. ‘Eppecao I” éxnre: v. T. 86. Hoe levamen 
laturus eram Ap. Rhodio, ti. 621.755. ex v. 253. 297. ibidem, 
_sed occupavit Brunckius, quo nemo omuium liberiore manu et feli- 
ciore spurcitias librariorum depurgavit: oblitus tamen sui est ad i. 
902. Denique, non alio ramento se concinnari patietur in Od. Z. 
151. inficetissimus hiatus : 

Aprende ce 1” eyw ye, Atos xovpy peyadowu —. 
Libri nihil inter ce et eyw interseminavere.—Il. H. 448: 

Ovyx dpaas 8’, drt avre Kapnxopowrvres Axator —, 
Hunc etiam hiatum prorsus impermissum dico, atque extra con- 
fabulantium librariorum cathedras inauditum. Ad aliam normam 
suus poetz versus redintegrandus est : 

-» Ovy dpaas 8, ‘O TOL avre —. 

Sic ©. 140. ut exemplo simplice defungar: 

H ov ywwwokers, 6 roe ex Atos ovy érer’ adkn ; 

Neque adversari tamen vehementer ausim, quamvis emendatio 
preposita apud me prepolleat, si voces dividas: Ovy dépaas 8, 6 
Te avre: et pariter Od. T. 72. quum diffiteri nequeam, I6nicis poé- 
tis, uti comicis tragicisque, interdum hoc videri placuisse: sic II. 
E. 465. Z. 335. (ubi malim zoe: v. P. 65. Ov ror: Apuleius tamen 
in apol. 5. ed. Pric. citat Ov re: tam lubrica est in tantillis aber- 
ratio!) Od. 1.339. K. 246. 3. 487. Arat. phen. 685. ubiy intro- 
mittam: Q. Cal. v. 579. 587. vii. 338. in quorum nonnullis exem- 
plis rectius forte ro, ut mavelim Il. A. 298..Od. I. 27. confer Hes. 
opp. etd. 106.—Et profecto haud invitus eliminem otiosum illud 
5’, ad specimen consentaneum in Od. P. 545. quo lector se recipiat. 

‘Os ezereAX’ 0 yepwr* ov de AnBeat’ adN ere Kat voy 

Ilave, ea de yoXor Ouparyea — : I. 260. 
Refinge, IIAYE’, pro zaveo, ut recta lingua ratio pariter depostu- 
lat. Duplex vitium contaminat A. 109. 

Avripoy av mapa ous edace Eider, ex & eBar’ irrwy. 
Adest, qui labem faciliter abstergeat. Reponimus: | 

Avrigoy av rapa I” ovs ehage Eider, ex 'T? eBan’ imu, | 
In B. 198. geminam germanam constructionem contempleris. Me 
quidem non fugit, Brunckium, virum precellentissimum, et cui 
Grecorum literarnm amatores reverenter assurrexerimus, ad Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 1191. et alibi; ea affirrnavisse, que meas emendationes ex 
parte minus necessarias evicissent; sed affirmavit neque cogitate 
satis, neque accurate, lingua genio scilicet reclamante: quod suo 
tempore nos puriter enucleabimus. 
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Katopevat re derat, ras re rpet, ecoupevos wep: A. 553. | 
Omnino rescripserim TPEEI- et similiter ad P. 663. vide ©. 288. 
Alia vid nolim exstirpare vitium ex Il. ©. 362. ubi vulgo gee: 

‘Qs de AeBns ZEEI evdor, ETELYOMEVOS TUPL TOAAY. 

Interibi Theocritus procul dubio, ad ix. 19, eAdem revalescet 
medicina: 

Ev wupe de dpviry yopta ZEEL, ev rups 8 avac 

Payor XetHatvovTos Dee | 
Levissimus est error calami ad 2.240. sed versui non levis facta 
est Ipjuria: 

—-———'H¢atoros be «° epos rais apdeyunets 

Teviet acknaas : 
scribe Tevée’, pro Tevécce: et vide Od. ©. 177. 

Tov 8’ 6 yepwy Pvdas ev erpepev, nd’ arezaddev: TT. 191. 
Foeda depravatio: legendum, et T’ ezpeger: quo nihil certius. 
At enim, cum sisto tibi, lector g:Aopnoe! ver. 404. 

——— ex yap tAnyn ppevas, ex 0 apa yepur 

‘Hua nixGnoav: 
versiculum tibi sisto neque incautis neque imperitis digitis contin- 
gendum. Ulcus ei penitius resedit, quum glossa primum videatur 
legitimam vocem de loco exturbasse, deinde porro alteram neces- 
sitas poéticarum legum immutdsse. Fortassis haud procul a veri- 
tate aberraverim, si cu}pam ita compescuerim : 
ex 0 apa yelpwy 

‘Hyvra ‘OI HIXOEN —. 

Sin alius doctior et felicior conjecture meliorem emendationem 
vitio valebit admovere, nos nostram Jitura patientissime obducemus. 
Gemelia est constructio in I’. 367. 

ex 6€ MOT evyyos 


HIXOH TITAAAMHBGQIN erwotov —. 
Maximam partem consimilium vitiorum prudens nunc pretereo ; et 
profecto sordium colluvies multis de seculis ia aoidorodwy oy’ apto- 
Tov acervatim cumulata mihi fastidium molestissimum ciet, dixerim, 
an acerbissinum dolorem? Sed-enim saltuatim omne spatium 
conficiamus. 

AXN’ ov mws ert etye’ cakesor yap epyaro TavTn —: P, 354. 

Nisi telum magis penetrabile tibi sit in pharetra reconditum, cave 
nostrum hebetudinis incuses. Non infeliciter hoc jaculo collineem: 

AX ov mws ET’ EXE: PAKEEX3I yap —. 
At enim aliud tibi monstrum excitabimus; monstrum, ut ait ille 
cothurnatus vates, 
at\arov Gpeupa, Karpoonyopor : 
ex Il. 2. 4. ubi res cautius administranda : 

Ta gpoveorr’ ava Oupor, & bn rereheopeva ner. 
Reformandum arbitror, neque incommode: TETEAEZMEN’ AP’ 
nev: units literule interpositu, quum pa et apa per totum poéma 
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rw dn, pedisseque fideles, ancillentar. Quod hodiernorum sensi- 
bus accommodatius videri poterat, 

TO ¢poveorr’ ava Oupor, ‘O yn TETEAEXMENON nev: 
non ausim commendare, quia nimietate mutationis peccat, et pro- 
babilitatis quidem fines transilit. Inferius, v. 596. habes, 

——-—_——— oi be yrTwvas 

Eiaro evynrovus, nea ortA Porras edaww. 

Quidnam et hoc quoque portentosius? Legerim: 

———————— i de yirwvas 


‘EIAT’ EYNHTOY%. 
At, quum nihil mihi sit antiquius, quam morosorum cavillationes . 
prevenire, quibus hec vis liquide, vocalem literam porrigentis in } +. , 
media dictione, forsitan displiceat, en! ovum huic ovo simile, in — 
TL. Q. 580. 

Kad8’ eheroy dv0 gape’, evvnrov re yirwra. 
Eadem opera tibi suecedet res in Od. ©, 218. ubi detestabilis 
aperitur in vulgaribus editionibus hiatus: 


Ogpa M’ EY yrwrov, miorwOnroy 7’ eve Bupee. 
Nec minus in Q. Calabro, iii. 189. 

Q pedo, et ereov po. APHTET? EYMENEONTEX. 
Editi dissolutissime, apnyere evpeveovres : ut rursus, xiv. 553. nam 
editum invenio, evr’ ext axpnv: 

Adore prev gopecoxe reAwptov, HYT’ ETD axpny 

Ovpeos wWnroro du’ nepos—. 
Ad T. 288. erit forte, qui geminata liquida non absurde rem com- 
ponere aggrediatur; 

wov pev oe eXecrov eyw KAtomlev tovaa’ 

sed unice verum est et Homerei gustis id, de quo nosmetipsos 
persuasissimos habemus, literule interjectio, ce I” edXeurov: vide 
Il. Y. 187. X. 352. Od. A. 223.386. B. 275. ©. 488. 

Onxe, yuvatca ayecOar apvpova —: VY. 263. 
O! dura criticorum et editorum ilia, que bas quisquilias concox- 
istis, quales vel suilli stomachi voracitatem nauseabundi aversatu- 
ram speravissem. Due liter gemellas eliserunt. Sic resarcias 
manu lenissima scissuram : 

Once, yuvace’’ AVTATEZOAT apvpova —. 
Ejusdem libri v. 441. vitium non ferendum exhibet : 

AXN’ ov pay ovd’ &s arep dpKov ovoy aeOdor. 
-Homerus dedit ‘OPKIOY. In Odysseiam transeo : 
ey ———— TaTnp TEOS, Et ETEOY YE 

Keuvov exyovos ecat: I’. 123. 
Rescribe, Kecvou I” exyovos: ut B. 274. 

Ex 5’ ov KEINOY I" EXE PONOS cae Wyvedorens: 
et alibi sepissime cum hoc pronomine. Mox, v. 290. 

Kovpara re rpopvevra, medwpta, toa opecaty. 
Vero simillimum fuerat to’ opeecor’ sed eam formam nominis in 


” 
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purioribus poétis non inveni: tutius ergo reposuerimus, toa ‘T” 
opecowv: ut 0. 580. iva T’ nov ubi vulgo cernitur hiatus. _Haud 
repugnem iy” enact preferentibus; sed formula iva re perquam 
familiaris reperitur, et apographorum lineis minus discrepat. 
Ovyarpe Oyun Aaozpuyovos Avtiparao: K. 105.: 
Errorem habes ingratissimum ; nam, ut de hiatu taceam, noster 
non temere, nec libenter, sed necessitate compulsus, vocalem cor- 
reptum ivisset ante consonantes duas in eddem dictione. Emen- 
des igitur, OYTATEP’ :f0:uy: ut scriptum invenias ad QO, 363. Pro- 
cul dubioilla literze celisio in casu tertio, de qua supra nonnihil egi- 
mus, librariis displicuit, et immunditiam aspersit versui: sed adeas 
E. 62. M. 88. N. 289. P. 324. Il. K. 277... Si tales hiatus probi 
essent et legitimi, Mzeonides, qui dactylos amabat, et consonantes 
dense concurrentes a carmine studiosissime molited est, ad Od, A. 
157. extra litem dedisset, Ayye eywr cepadyv: non, Ayxe oywr: 
cui rei sane infinita propalam offeruntur testimonia. Hee inscitia 
corrupit etiam IT. 469.—ezos on pnrpe cermev: nam vere reponas 
MHTEP’ eeurey. Possis probare, s1 Homerum probe cognitum 
habueris, exos on MHTEPI EIMIEN: tametsi prior via planior et 
apertior.—Ad H. 256, nde egacke’ certissima sanatio est, nde M’ 
epacke: nec minus certa ad V. 335. nde ‘E PAZKE. 
eT LE MLC TT. pet ETELTA 
Tnrepayou érapw te kacryvyTw re ececboy: D. 216. 
Greca poésis nihil hujuscemodi, mihi crede, patietur, neque agnos- 
cet proprium. Sigma gemines, et reponas, kaovyyynrw 7 eooecOor. 
Kat dn of Mevrup prev eBn Kevaevypara ecrwrv : X. 249. 
In promptu est rescribere, KENE’ evypara.— 22; 350. 
EU TATEP, pa er’ eore Oeor kara paxpoy Odvprov. 
* Certissima erit restitutio, 7 AP’ e7’ ecre: qua ratione, uti jam 
ides, Moschus est tractandus, in iv. 4, 
H AY ‘OT adyea TacXet aTetpira gardipos vios — 
quod in certissimis poni debet pro vulgato, Hp’ dre cjea Mox, 
ad v. 400. 
Ovébe 7’ olopevotat, Oeot de oe nyayor avroe’ 
probabiliter scribas in priore membro verstts, probabilius in pes- 
teriore, ad hunc modum: 
OY’ ET” oiopevoiot, Beor de XY EXHTATON avrot. 
Pariter fere ad v. 465. 
aula 8’ eretr’ ext TEYXE’ ANEXXEYONTO. 
Gulia revxea eooevovro: videas Il, A. 458. Ex utroque loco 
facilis erat unius literule obcecatio; que Nonno contigit, Dionys. 
li. 650. similem per incuriam : 
Kae rapin koopovo, madcyyeveos puats bdns, 
‘Pnyvuperns cevewva KEXHNOT’ ANEIPEEN apoupys : 
ubi impressi mendose, xeynvora epiev. Hymnis Homericis non 
immorabor propter meorum exemplarium in hac ‘solitudine pauci- 
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tatem, et ne fortassis, doctissimi viri cogitationes meas si precepisse 
reperientur, actum agam. Unum et alterum exemplum e poémate 
nuper erudito orbi feliciter ex parte recuperato, finem facient, 

———— dn yap peya deopat, nd’ eXearpw: hym. Cer. 76. 
Repono verissime, METLAA’ d@ouar. Magna est harum vocum 
confusio in Iliade. Hoc egrotat morbo. Q. Calaber, i. 21. ubi 
intueberis, reponendo 

Kat MELAA’ atdopuervn orvyepny Kat aeea gnunr 
vice peya, (vide v. 641. 11. 220. ibidem) eum revalescere. Infra, 
-V, 194. 

AAN axeovea epypve, Kar’ oppara caha Badovoa. 

Que inficetiz! Conjectura haud ambigenda emendemus: AAA’ 
AKEOY>’ ANEMIMNE —. Atque hactenus aperturis ‘Homeri- 
corum carminum coagmentandis iepidos antiquarum Venerum 
amatores demeruisse contenti erimus nunc jam. Pauca’ percur- 
ramus in Hesiodo. Opp. et dier. 106. 

Tots de dy’ avPpwrwy Broroy kat 40€ oraccas —. 
Homero vocabulum 760s digammon literam adsciscitur, Hesiodo 
non item, quantum ex locorum collatione pateat. Inseras igitur 
conjunctionem: foroy TE cat noe’ —: v. Ap. Rhod. ii. 1238. 
Quo fulcimento nimirum loci numero carentes sunt adjuvandi; 
neque enim alium quemlibet errorem delirantes scriptorum librari- 
orum styli insanius erraverunt. Vide ver. 67.78. 523.,Theog. 230. 
Sic infra: 

——— kr\novoa rok TE KAI HOEA Aawp: v. 220. 
Que loca quoniam extra dubitationem jaceant, mende postulant 
Theogon. 606. 

MeArovrat wavrwy re vopovs Kat nOea Kedva. 

‘Seribe, cae T’ nfea: ut in ver. 3. 5. et aliis hujusce poématis, 
Interstitium non aliunde sartum dederis, ibid. v. 909. nisi malis 
Et¢poovyny. Ad v. 902. re post Accny perperam omissum in schol. 
Pind. Ol. xiii. 6. ut re ex Hom. Il. I’. 33. ad schol, Arat. phen. 
53. et ex Od. K. 86. ad eadem schol. in ver. 60. adeo ut in hoc 
genus correctionibus inferendis quiddam pauxillulum nobis videa- 
mur atrogare. Ita redintegres Manethona, i, 204. ii, 274. iv. 70. 
118. 445. v. 65. vi. 473.536. 688. 751. et alios locos patoribus 
profundis dehiscentes. Ad ejusdem iii. 330. vulous adactum est 
gravius, et éprvoriKwrepov : 

Ec & Apns ovvenowy dpov caky Kudepen, 
"Y Bpers re Aeyewr Kar addorpiwy Vuevarwy 
Tworrar—. | 

Sic malum secundi verstis reprimas : 

‘YYBPIZTAL Acyewy TE kate addorpiwy tuevarwy —-. 

Neque medicine simplicis indiget iv. 60. 

Hy d¢ Kuzpis pepotwy wpocxora geyyea Aevoon, 
Aupvdcous revyet Kat evpovoous Kara poxOous. 
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Tentabam, partim certus, partim dubius sententiz ; 

Aheloy revyet TE cae evprovoovs KAAQOMOXOOY®2: 
quam rationem dissolvende vocabuli particule, evpovcous, neque 
‘ipsam imperitiz postulandam, pulchre antepono. Idem fer auxi- 
lium, nobis fidejussoribus, Apollonio Rhodio, ii. 762. ubi nihil 
vitii vel ipse Brunckius subodoratus est: quod unum argumento 
sit idoneo, quam nullis oculis etiam eruditissimi viri res, quas agi- 
‘tamus, exploraverint. Conferas ibid. i. 20. unde corrigas Q. Cal. 
vii. 233. Idem quoque vice triplici ferendum est auxilium Mar- 
celli Sidete fragment. apud Fabricii bibl. Grec. tom. i. p. 15. 
versibus utique 7. 14.74. Simile quarti verstis dehonestamentum 
hac emacules emundatione: 
‘Qv TOL eyw zrAnOvy, 18" ovvopa, wav7r’ ayopevow. 
Ope pari benefeceris etiam nitidissimo scriptori Dionysio, perieg. 
705. 925. nec non Hom. Od. B. 230. P. 39. Hesiod. Theog. 10. 
64.148. Orph. Arg. 1141. 1211. vide modo v. 1323. Oppian, 
hal. i. 93. nec minus opituletur idem medicamentum Tryphiod. 
590. Quint. Cal. ii. 363. 486. iii. 475. (ut Il. T. 285.) 620. v. 240. 
(confer Od. I. 515.) vi. 296. vii. 233. x. 277. Arat. divs. 292. 

Ad Hesiodum redeo. Hiatum in opp. 703. recte sarcivi dudum 

ex collatione Hom. Od..O. 356. adv. 711. 

——— Sdeidos roe avnp prov addore addov 

Tlovecrat —: 


certissimum est AAAOOEN addor. In Scuto, v. 195. legis: 

Argoy epPePaus : aa 
verum minime peenitebit editorem futurum Per aener A:igpy EI EM - 
BEBAQY. Te recipias ad Il. P. 609. Od. 717. Ap. Rhod. ii. 
1144, Quint. Cal. vii. 466. 479. Pind. Nem. 47. Nonun. Dionys. 
ii. 699. et in primis vv. 324. 394. hujusce Hesiodei carminis. Non- 
nulli codices tam Homeri quam #liani de animm. vi. 6. similiter 
peccant in Il. M. 52. exhibendo. 

Versui in Theogon. 297. transpositione mediceris : 

Lani eve yAagupy —: 
nam poeta posuit hoc ordine: Ev oni yAagdupw* quo apud Ho- 
merum legitur, Il. 2. 402. Od. B. 20. ad v. 369. 

Tov ovo’ apyadeoy marvTwy (porov avdpa ervomey: 
Legendum aio, ANEP’ evcozery. Versus tertius epig. Damageti in 
Anth. Steph. p. 201. eundem auxiliatum sibimet depostulat.— 
In v. 373. 

A@avarots re Geots, rot ovpavov eupuv exouat' 
appende tantum vocabulo tertio literulam, OEOIZI: ut Od. A. 
479.—Alia nonnulla pretermitto. 

In Arati phen. 34. ee eykareQevro: possis rescribere, Avrpy 7’ 
sed elegantius habuerim, Ayrpe ENI KATEOENTO. Ad v. 45. 
morapowo aroppwé, interpone y’: quale scilicet est rivi flumen. 1n 
dios. 127. 
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Tas de xarepyopevou vepedar kat ovyopevoi0 —! 
commendare possem, huic poéte congruenter, «ac T’* sed arridet 
magis: cae AIIOIXOMENOIO, ut elegantius, nec minus vero 
simile. Ibid. v. 270. certissime introducas ey in initio versts: 

‘Opn EN éorepin kpw2y rodvgwra Kopwyn. 

Legimus in Orph. Arg. 407. 
mept yap pe exndvOey atows, 

‘Ordorepov yeyawra yepairepy coogapicery. ! 

Diu me labefactabat hic versiculus, et pene ad incitas redegit: 
tandem persensi enallagen casuum satis usitatam scribas ludificasse, 
et corruptelam importavisse: de quo schemate consulas editores 
ad Apoll. Rhod. i. 356. et Dorville ad Charit. p. 269. im. nov. 
edit. Legendum utique: 

—————— epi yao MOL exnrvber aidws. 

Eundem ad modum inferius, vv. 818. 819. ille scriptor Casus vari- 
avit. Ibid. v. 511. ) 

Myvn 8 aorpoyirwy exaye peravavyea oppyny —. 

Quis non jure viris eruditis obstupescat, somniculosas hoc genus 
aberrationes scribarum sine animadversione ac suspicione transe- 
untibus? At enim non actum agere nobis allubescit: probe ema- 
culavimus locum in commentariis Lucretianis, ad v. 522. 

Apyos etedins Doréov mais, dv pa erixre 

_. Xadkcorn: ver. 859. 

Rescribas: dv pa T’ ertkre’ quod pro éyre pa ponitur, ut apud alios 
optimo stylo poétas creberrime. Hoc enim mitioris opere paullo, 
quam 67’ ap’ erekre. 
— Ovde ris eyyw yow eve dpeciy, ob mor’ ap’ eoper, 
Ec pn eoxarracs axadappoov wxeavoro 
vyKkeus evwcevoncev: Vv. 1185. 
Vero confine putem: Ex yn EIT eoyarcacs. 

Avrpoy & ewemepnoa mepikruroy, evOa pe pnrnp 

Tecvazo ev Aexrpots peyadrropos Quaypao: v. ult. 

Te rogatum velim, lector Jepide! an unquam oculi tui turpiorem 
carminis exitum conspexerunt? Quivis Greculus reponendum 
cernet TEINAT’ ENI Aexzpors. Atque de hac instauratione nemo 
litigaverit. Multa his affinia nos superius agitavimus. Idem de 
lapp. 498. 

Merpy 8 6s xe puéere podoerre eXary —. 

Tam feedo hiatui Musgravium et Tyrwhittum non obhesisse! 
Usque adeo nimirum visa sunt hec deliramenta pulchre legitima 
et concinna eruditorum choro.. Agre tu loco satisfeceris, ‘nisi 
rescribas podvervros eXacov. Ver. 640. 

An rore apPpocroto KarerPopevat popeovro —. 

En! aliud longe portentosissimum, itidem criticis inobservatum ! 
Lego rore I’ aupootoro. Adeas Od. X. 186. Ap. Rhod, iv. 1400, 
1477. 
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Oppianus in halieut. ii, 342. macula inguinatus exhibetur, quz 

lectorem incuriosum et adoxquoy haud dubie latuerit. © 

loyer & eprepuws, xadkerm Gore tupaypy —:. 
Fallitur, neque emuncte naris est, cui virtus aspirate literze in 
talibus satisfecerit,. Edicimus rescribendum honestissime ac ve- 
rissime: 

——-— — -—_— XAAKHIE ee7e mupaypn. 
Hine origo diluceat var. lect. yadknn. 

Peerkie: ec xe dn pe —. Ap. Rhod. iv. 376. 
Et sagacissimus mortalium Bentleius, et accuratissime doctus, non 
ea inemendata preteriisset, (videas eum modo ad Callim. hymn. 
Apoll. 67.) qualia Piersonus, Ruhnkenius, Brunckius, levi pede 
transiliuvt, subjacentis scabritiz securissimi; adeo ut identidem 
subsistere soleam, atque mirabundus mecum mediter, tales de- 
mum metricas licentias sibi. finxerint primarit in re critica viri, 
mezeque laudis non indigentes. Poéte purissimi castigatissimique 
non prius quiescere manes valebunt, quam piaculum librariorum 
expiemus resuscitando confectam vocem ZXETAIOY; quam 
exscriptores, pro sua inscitia et importunitate, cum usitatiore casu 
mutaverunt. Hujusce forme, atque etiam hujusce vocis, certus 
auctor est Heliconiadum comes dilectissimus in Il. X. 41. 86. Ean- 
dem ignorantiam video affricasse Quinto Calabro scabiosam por- 
riginem, in iv, 103. poématis non injucundi, et ad alia meliora 
corrigenda fructuosissimam operam navantis; quod proinde suo 
tempore, eav 6 eos eBedyn, nostris vigiliis excultum i manus 
hominum prodibit. 

2 PIAOX, ec ereov Oeris epyerar —. 
Vulgo gute, Vix necesse est fulturam exemplorum huic emenda- 
aii accedere: adi tamen I]. A. 189. Od. I. 375. hymn. Mere. 
202. Noster, ad ili. 114. vi. 388. commune Apollonii infortunium 
expertus est, ZyerAce pro LyerAws: atque adeo manu parili cor- 
rigendus. 

Idem Apollonius in precedentibus castigandus, ili. 745. 

Nvé pev emetr’ exe yaray aye xvepas* oi 8 eve rovrw 

Navra: ers ‘EAukny re kat acrepas Qpwwvos 

Edpakor ex vquy. 
Meritissimum editorem his quoque indormientem et demiror et 
indolesco, Tantum criticum non properanter rescripsisse indigna- 
bundum NAYBATATI! Corruptela vavarac, quam nobis librarii 
passim obtrudunt, in yavra eliquata est, et pessum dedit versicu- 
lum. Idem heros partim recte, partim prave, rem administravit ad 
iv. 465. Recte, quod wuxivoro improbaverit; prave, quod ignavi- 
orem et remotiorem dictionem eaAro importaverit. Quod unice 
venustum est, nos extemplo depromemus : 

Ronee Aucovidys tuxvov ANETIAATO Aoxovo, 
Tluxevov semel deducto in zukcvow, ut scriba suis auribus bellissimo 
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tinhitu: muxivoto Aoxoto lenocivarétur, verbum non longo post tem- 
pore detruncationem passum est, ut versiculo quadraret. Confer 
ii. 825. iv. 873. Il. WV. 694... 
Nicandrum breviter tractabimus: Alex. 357. 
Oinr’ e& bpevwr veadns iz ovOare poryos —. 
Repone, ‘YITAL ovdare. Hoc promptissimum: re vera tamen 
mavelim, et similius veri putem, veadns TIL ‘YIT ovOare. Quam 
facile finales litera precedentis vocis, HY excludere poterant 
simillimas TIX, nemini obscurum esse delints Theriac. 282. 
Ynpa be TOL dakeos aipoppov auTik EVLOTW. 
Sic plane, uti sponte congiutinaveram hune hiatum, postmodum 
conglutinatum reper! in Etym. Magno, p. 245, 37 
Ynjea de roe daxeos ‘ AIMOPPOOY avr’ ENIYV QO. 
In v. 657. nde opervoy ; immittam 7’, ut ille alibi. Interea, Brunckio 
ad Apoll. Rhod. iv. 796. 
AXN epe ardopiern Kaveve dpeat Sepatrovca' 
pene inducor, ut Homereum illud, 2. 201. inclamem : 
Q pot, 7 dn rot ppeves oryov@’, ns ro wapos ep 
Exde’ ex’ avOpwzovs ;— 
Versiculum scilicet, neque dis neque hominibus ferendum, nobis 
vir magnus propinavit.. Illud re haud dubie vitiosum, quod tamen 
_hiatis deformitati quis non facile antetulerit? Scribendum, longe 
verissima emendatione, AAN’ exe LT’ acdowern: huic enim particule 
cum pronominibus, ut alibi inculcavimus, amicissima est consociatio. 
Feditas eum non abluta deturpat iv. 1283. pari macula: 
——— OoTeE Powy Kara pupia ekAuoey epya. 
Elegante et probabilt conjectura poétam emundabimus : 
— bore Bowy cara MYPLT’ ATIEKAYXE epya: 
omissaé finali vy: nam ille scriptor passim in numero multitudinis 
nomen epyoy tractat, quasi digammos ei prefigeretur: quod non 
inutile fuerit observavisse. Oppian. hal. i. 575. 
— Kewvov xoXov, ov mep ddirns 
Arpexews, eocdwy uv, ATIEKAYZEN ddare rapoo. 
Ad Dion. perieg. 912. hiatus aperitur, quem ne proprii quidem 
nominis indulgentia potis est excusare: 
BuBdov T “ayxeadoy, Kae Lidova avbepoeccar. 
Non video quid rectius futurum: sit reposito ZIAQN’. Eustathius 
in commentartis ad ver. 117. indifferenter habet Yedwrea et Ledorvea. 
Tryphiodorum, ad ver. 114. misere decumbentem, 
Tfpwra pev eloTnKer Keveoppove avdpe E€0LtKWS, 
erigas in rectum talum commutando gwre cum avdpr, quam accersas 
vocem ex Il. I’. 219. quo respexit ille. Nec solegoritic est, quod 
repererim ad v. 183. 
Evéapevor Se erecta Acos yAavkwridt Koupy —- 
Omnino refice scribendo, AH ererra —: qui probabilior modus 
videtur quam ye inserendi ante ererra, util sequitur ea particula 


—_— — 
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eandem vocem in Od. II. 309. In Theocriti id. iii. 25. versiculum 
mihi nemo persuadeat sic relictuma poeta; 

—-—_—-—. els Kupara Thva Ghevpat, 

‘QO. reo rws Ourvws oxomiagerac Odmes 6 ypureus. 
Nolim succeuturiatam advoces hujusce vocabuli aspiratam literam, 
opem prorsus arundineam. Mihi potius manum des restauranti, 

——— ers kuypara THNEI ddevpar — 
1Br saliam, UBI. Cogitabam quoque de THN’ A®AAEYMATIT- 
qu fortasse nonnulli anteponant. Nos simpliciora illa malumus. 
In xv. ult. rescribo: 

XAIP’, 2 Adar’ ayarnre — 
Vulgatum, Xae, Adwr’ —, nihil defenderit. Ad xxiii. 48. 

Ada oras rode Netov, amnvea eryev Eratpor* 
ita rem esse administrandam judico : 

AdAa ozas tobe hetov' ATIH NE’ AP’ evyer ératpor* 
quod unice exquisitum et Grecanicum. Hoc fulero commode 
sustineas, qui jam prodit in scenam, Quintum Calabrum, xi. 365. 
Torae AP’ Apyeco. —. Libri nihil vocibus interpositum ostendunt. 
Neque aliter xiv. 104. ewe: ‘PA MEI” nrvcav epyov. Vulgo, eee 
peya. Sed hunc scriptorem celeriore calamo percurram; nam, si 
omnia in eo genus hoc mendosa percensere vellem, 

Aute diem clauso componat vesper Olympo; 
quamivis, ut erumpat a me vera vox, et egregii viri meritis consen- 
tanea, Rhodomanni solertiz atque sagacitati in hoc carmine emacu- 
lando ne principum quidem criticorum suis in provinciis virtates 
preluxeruat. Pauwius, in paucis haud infelix, fere pro natura 
hominis bullis inanibus intumescit: Dausqueio et eruditio critica 
et rectum judicium defuerunt. Virum viro rem intersit hoe super 
argumento discere licet ex notatis ad i. 725. vi. 8. xii. 386. 

In ipso limine satis innotescit, quanto opere arecto scopo, quod 

ad hiatus attinet, viri docti aberraverint: i. 41. 

Ev0’ apa nv KAoven, Hodepovca re, Anpwory re* 
pro planissimo, Ev@’ AP’ EHN Kdomy:—ut vi. 260. Hom. I. &. 
39. Adv. 790. exemplaria mea sic vitiatum exhibent: 

Kae rnv per caredape pevos peya ‘Adacorav. 
Transponas voces, et in tuto versus navigabit, peya pevos ‘Hoatorao. 
Mox ii. 299. fons aperiundus, unde sordidi errores bene multi in 
nitidissima scripta spurcé proluvie scaturiverunt : 

— —~—-_——— oi 8, dre Owe, 

Ap’ ehagoy BeBawre, peyay pofeorvro deorra, 

v Te mpoow fepawr’ ere eMDeper — 

Cecus ille est, qui non intelligat, primo vel intuitu loci, reponen- 
dum esse, 

Ov ri tpoow MEMAQTEY ET?” edOepev. . 
In iv. 245. lege, carayeverar, pro piava in—xapaks kaTexevaro 
wii Ad ver, 297. ibidem : ) 
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AYN adXor veoe ardpes erevruvesbe acOd\wy* 
ubi miror Rhodomanuni oscitantiam; Pauwius non preter solitum 
nugatur. Bene possis locum redintegrare ad hane normam: 

AAN axdor veo avdpes EXTENTYNEXO’ ETP AEOAON: 

nam noster familiariter prepositiones cumulat: et contendas Od. 
Q. 89. Si quis tamen pro ezevrvveoOac depugvare volet, et ele- 
gante et facillima emendatione, nos minime refragabimur: que 
nimirum Apollon Rhodii me commonefacit, ad iit, 561. 

Ouk er’ Evvadtoo peya oBevos* es de wedevas 

Kaz xepxous Nevocorres epnrvesbe acbdwr. 
Quonam Brunckii sensus adeo divertebantur, ut has seribarum 
delirationes dimitteret incastigatas? Contenderim EPHTYEZOAI 
verum esse, vel mille codicibus reclamantibus. Nihil exquisitius, 
et carmine limatula expolito dignius. Sic autem redintegres Cala- 
bri vi. 194. : 

a avrap ap’ not 

Tyrepidys avopovae, kat es orparoy evpur ixave, 

Luv 7?’ AAAOI BAXIAHES, écoe cara Ttoy near. 

Aaa AYTIK’ AP’ HiXAN ev evrect patpwurres. 
In editis legimus, addow BaowWevoy, et avrixa coay. Componas 
Od. K. 436, 2. 386. et Il. B. 780. 
Ad ver. 418. » ET’ EEATIM«e Noorncev: lenis est medicina 

misere affectis, n ere ekay —. Partim bene Rhodomannus, ver. 483. 

partim male. Sic emendes: 

Eoovs®’, Apyew pnd’ EIKET’ ENFEXXYMENOLI 

AYZIMENEXL: vai yap —. 
Libri, euere esovpevoroe Avopeveeoorv—. Suaves de Electra et 
sororibus, Pleiadum choro, versus lectori apponemus, faustis, nisi 
fallimur, castigationibus infra tractatos, sub fine lib. xiii, 

——-—_——— js elvexa ace Kae avryy 

Hrexrpny Babvrerdor éov depas augicaduvat 

AxAvi ca NEOEZT, KAT AKHXEMENON yopoy adAwv 

Tyjiadwr, ai AH ot adeAgecat yeyaaor’ 

AAN’ ai prey povyepo.owy ENOWVIOI avOpwroov 

Thadoy avreddovoty es ovpavov' 0’ apa pourn 

KevOerac atey aisros —. 
“ Omnes obscure sunt” (utpote quas uuncupet Aratus, phen. 263. 
ohvyat kat dpeyyees,) ‘‘sed Electra e& est obscuritate, que faciat 
illam vel oculos mortalium effugere.” Nihil arbitror excogitatum 
certius. Illud autem exo io. Arateum est, ibid. ver. 79. 257. 
Editum in vulgaribus exemplis, vedeecow axnxepernv, ai de, ex’ 
oWet. Pauwius et Rhodomannus infeliciter versati sunt in loco. 

Nonni haud illepida emendatio ad ulteriora nostra disputations 

lectorem, longis fortasse spinose et salebrose peragrationis taediis 
succumbentem, auspicato atque hilariter producet. Est in Dionys. 
¥. 233. 
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IIws voepy HuKTnpe Tapa opupa popadsos vANs 

Onpos aonuavroo KUWV PAVTEVETAL oouny, 

Op§ia AOZOKEAEYOON emu dpopoy ovara retvwrv. 
Pulchri versus inhonesto hiatu_deformati vulgo feruntur, et bar- 
bara dictione, ofvxehevOor, deturpati. 

Sed enim, quod obliviscebar admonere, quoties hiatus necessario 
videatur relinquendus, toties inter cesurz locum, et alterum extra 
czsuram positum, facilis est ac certissima electio. Sic in eodem 
Calabro, vi. 432. ubi legitur 

‘Yorepor ovk adeyw, Kat et Tapa TooOLY oeGpos — 
transpositio vocularum indubitabilem restitutionem dabit. Il. II. 
748. sit exemplo: 

Nyos azo0pwoxwry, EI KAI Susmepe)os ely. 

Videas porro ©. 483. Hic error iterum emovendus e xi. 252. 
atque ad eundem modum. 

Denique, ne in csuris quidem validissimis hiatum relinquendum 
putem, quem emendatione facili et simili verz tollas. Ut Theocr. 
xxi. 50. 

Hpepa 6’ avrov eyw ex royxtoTpw amtedvoa* 
minime hesitem ad reponendum EDQN: uti nimirum prius erat 
Meonides corrigendus, Il. P..30. ipso dictante in I. 169. Sed 
animum obtundere lectori pergimus. 

Hac AUTEM, sint licet caute atque inculpate propemodum, 
ut auguror, disceptata, et, in quantum ex strenuissima lectione 
poétarum solertia mea colligere valuerit, rationibus haud temere 
deductis innitantur; hiatus unus, sui generis, extra cesuram, restat 
memorandus, cui liberiorem indulgentiam vel nolentibus nobis 
exemplorum haud dubitandorum copia facile extorquebit. Ad 
hunc vos primi, ut opinamur, animum advertimus, orbique erudito 
notum facimus. Nec «dubitem profecto, quin, vera-proferens, 
nonnullis primo videar ne similia quidem vero dicere.—Locum 
habet hic hiatus in hexamétro carmine post _dactylici pedis loco 


tertio secundam syllabam. Specimini sit, qui primus obversatur 
legentibus Iiada, A. 505. (>: 


AN’ axeovea Kabnoo, eum 8 emmefeo pvby. 
Hujuscemodi sunt hiatus numerorum-in Hiade et, Odyssed plus 
minus centum ac viginti, ubi neque digamma stetit, in. dictionis 
capite, neque reperitur: aspirate litera sustentaculum ; in. hymnis 
falso nomine summi poétz insignitis, cum Batrachomyomachia, 
guingue: in Hesiodi reliquiis, octo: si bene memini, non pauciores 
in Apollonio; sed Stephani editio, cujus margini numerum alleve- 
ram, in hoc carcere, yapa Kat orepavy pov, non mecum, feriatur: 
quatuor in Arato: in Callimacho, duo tantum: in Dionysio perie- 
geta, duo: Nicandro, tres: Theocrito, sex; ut in Orpliei quoqué 
_ Argonauticis Lapidibusque : sunt guingue Manethoni; Calabro, 
decem; Tryphiodoro, unus; paraphrasi Nonniane, duo: pauei 
sunt etiam in Anthologiz poématiis et fragmentis veterum, quos 
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nibil attinet hoc loco in numerum redigere. Quum duo tantum 
in Oppiani longioribus carminibus inventi sint, mihi suspicionem 
adulterate scriptionis incutiunt, quam proinde cum lectoribus 
communicabo. Cynegeticis contigit uterque. Prior hicce ‘est, 
ad ii. 400. 
Ka: roov ov voeorvra ev adXAnhovor Kepaocoat. 
Ne cogitem de voeor7r’ ecv, ingenium poéte facit, qui celerrime, si 
quis alius, dactylicis vehens numeris deproperat : fidenter itaque 
commendem, . 
| Kat xo0ov ov voeovra MET” adAnroioe Kepacoat. 
Alter est in iv. 351. ubi ne quis asperam literam pretendat, sciat 
ille vélim, nullam ejus esse virtutem in’ porrigendis syllabis aut 
elisionibus amoliendis apud Oppianum ; : 
Nooge rovou Kparepowo ur aypevTnpat yevorro. 
Proponam timidule quod in animum incurrit; nam volenti vul- 
garia retinere nullus intercedam : 
Noogt rovov KPATEPOY tr’ ATPEYTHPESS3I yevorro. 
Hine exorsus plura poétarum loca probabiliter emendem: sed 
sufficiat pauca tantummodo attigisse. Primus sistatur locus ex 
Il. X. 469. 
Aprvxa, Kexpugador 7, noe wAeKTHY~A vadeopny. 
Sic editi, sic Erotianus etiam in iexico, sic exhibet fere schol. Pind. 
Ol. v. 15. vii. 118. sed tamen non sic adsolet Homerts. Redona- 
bis ei versiculum, quem volebat, si modo reposueris: 
Aprovsa, kexpupanoy TE, IAE wAexryny avavecpny. 
Non aliter szepissime quidem fecit: sed concursio literarum E et 
I, qua congressu suo tantum non effingunt H, atque ignoratio 
hujusce, qliem commonstravimus hiatum, contra veram lectionem 
hie et alibi similiter conjuravere. Idem non perhorream edicere 
de A. 147. confer ibid: v. 382. E. 3. et si varietatem lectionis 
contempleris ad Orph. Arg. 215. putabis forte mecum, emulari 
eum Homero voluisse: nec minus ad v. 257. ibidem. Ad ©. 503. 
Aopra 7’ edorAtcopec6 avrap kaddurpcyas immovs —" 
miseret me miselle dictionis ita constrictea, quando, Musis non 
nolentibus, membrorum integritate  frui explicata liceat, si sic 
liberaverimus : : 
Aopra 7 EOOTTAIZOMEZOA: ATAP «.— 
Adeundus Il. 1. 66. Idem censeo de Od. I. 83. K. 574. nam hoe 
errore nihil proclivius librariorum genti. Ob pausam numerorum 
atque subsistentem loci sensum, mihi inclinat animus, ut arbitrer, 
Homerum dare voluisse hiatis hujusce specimen in Il. A. 103. 
iY fe duw Tocapovo, voQoy Kai enero apow 
Evy éve Sepp EONTE“6 prev vobos 4 ivtoxevey —* 
vice €ovras: consulas, ut compares, E. 609, quamvis non id atten- 
tem, nec rursus attentanti obstrepem, paullo inferius, v. 127. M. 
422. ubi brevior pausa; neque 2. 605. ubi nulla, sagt te codex 
MS. Cantabrigiensis ad Hesiodi - 
VOL. XXXIV. Chi NO. LXVUII. Cc 
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Ouvk av tw y’ eptoarres ev avake Kappeyv aporpor | 
Aéecay.—Opp. et di. 437. 
habeat, et vere forsan, eptoavre.—Hymn. in Pana, v. 18. 
— OUK ay TOY ye Tapadpapor ev pedeeooty 
Opis, ir eapos wokvaryGeos ev TeTadotot, 
Opnvoy emimpoxeovoa, xeet pedryynpvy aoony. 
Hoccine vero credibile, vel leviter poéticis leporibus contactum sic 
incomposite sociasse emitpoxeouca et xeee! Credat qui volet: nobis 
in animo fixum sedet, a poéta provenisse, 
Opnvor SREREOXTRUIA: EXEL pedrctynpvy aodnv* 
conversa solum litera. Vide Theocr. vii. 139. Il. 1]. 105. 2. 495. 


et alia, quz volens transeo. Hac saltem machina Callimachus, 


luto demersus atque minime sublevatus criticorum operosis moliti-~ 
onibus, facile evellatur, ad hymn, Del. 299. 

HH rot AnAtades prev, Or EvNXNS Vuevacos 

H6ca kovpawy poppvocerar, Aika yaurny 

Tlapevexar, rardes de Oepos ro mpwrov wovdwy, 

Apseves HIOEOI TE, arapyoperor gopeoverw. 
Elegantissimi sunt versus, ac summum per artificium elaborati. 
Pulchra est epexegesis. Quales puert? Intaminati nec juncti 
uxoribus. Hinc spectantur xovpac rapQevecae’ inde macdes, apoeves 
niOeot re. Hanc optimorum poétarum consuetudinem si Dorvillius 
perspectam habuisset, ad Manethon. iii. 89. 

AdXorpiwy re edad’ omimevover yuvatkwr* 


neutiquam peAalpoy reposuisset, sed ad normam ver. 199. correc- 
tionem stam exegisset : 


Avits er AAAA MEAAOPA kau addovs nOov dpevvous. 


Ut vero in medium de hoc hiatu_ judicium meum _feram; puto 


in caussa fuisse sic usitati pausam, que rexe contingere videtur: 
Seen ee eatin un ee 


et, si animum adverteris 
ametro versu dictio 


pe is tertii finiatur. 


t huc usque tandem poéseos hiatibus tum consarciendis quam 
explicandis, de Grecis literis; quas impense colimus, quas efflictim 
deperimus, quas reveremur, pro mediocritate ingenli nostri atque 
eruditionis, bene merer! conati sumus: nunc secundam regulam 
generalem, in poétarum pradia se Jongissime latissimeque exten- 
dentem, lectoribus nostris impertiamur. 

iii. METRI conditionibus non obnitentibus, dactylos pata 
poéte semper preferebant; adeoque in varietate lectionis, alie 
modo quedam leges, de quibus postea disserendum est, permittant, 
illi certissima cum prezlatione reponi sint. 

Auribus ac memoria captus sit necesse est, aut opera poétarum 
somniculose perlegerit, qui non illico agnoscat veritatem regule, 
et subscribat lubens. Quoniam lingue veterum longis syllabis 
multo abundantiores inveniantur, magnum spondeorum pondus 
ad prose segnitatem versus deprimit, neque aliunde magis poésis 


mirari 
brevi 


DOSSIS 
cum ter eee 


uentea in hex- 


A 
‘ 
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elucescet, quam si carmen cum celeritate dactylicorum numerorum 
datis babenis deproperaverit. Hine mihi exordienti, non promptum 
est eligere, que quibus preponam in narrando; adeo multa in 
animum irruunt, quorum ope poétarum libri, numero quidem 
innumerali, ut ille loquitur, sed certissimis tamen rationibus, con- 
-cinnandi atque perpoliendi videantur. Nec sane tutius aliunde 
atque felicius aggredi rem liceat, quam si, vel codicibus interibi 
posthabitis, consuetudinem ipsorum vatum diligenter mediteris, 
legibusque, quas ipsi sibimet sanciverint, prudenter abutaris, post 
exoletas, tot seculorum lapsu, festinantium librariorum hallucina- 
tiones. 

1. Id, quod huic argumento multam lucem et auctoritatem com- 
modat, cujusvis est perspicere, et convinei, poétas non libenter 
adhibere voces utique zuxvos, Baddetv, revery, reOery, mimrery, gev- 
yeu, edery, ervat, cum multis allis consimilibus, quoties versus 
admiserit velociori pede dictiones, wuxtvos, Badeew, rarvery, rem- 
Oey, meocew, puycery, Weer, euevac’ dictiones longe numerosiores, 
liquidiores, et vultu woinrixwrepw. Nonne igitur credibile est, tam 
ex ipsa ratione, quam ex usu multum frequentiore, sic poétas in 
omnibus administrasse rem; atque hoe genus omne discrepantias 
ocyus reddendas esse negligentie et inscitiz exscribentium? Certe 
-equidem ex quotidiana rei in animo meo ruminatione, neque indili- 
gente leporum poéticorum notatione, pulchre persuasum memet 
habeo. WHuic nimirum amori dactylorum debentur etiam forme 
morwWeyplevos, TorirepTopar, ToTMEpKoOpat, mpoTiBadAoLat, TpoTLogco- 
pear, wortdopmios, et cognati characteris alize. 

Quam faciles sint in hac materie aberrationes, vel intuitus pri- 
mus manifeste deprehendat, et lectionum quoque varietates in 
libris abunde legenti commonstrabunt: illas proinde per otium 
cuivis colligendas et judicandas linquimus. Exemplum, cui for- 
tuito primus incidi, baud pigebit protulisse. Il. ©. 299. 

Tovroy & ov duvapiae Gareey kvva Avoonrnpa. 
Suidas, versum laudans, spondaicum Gadde exhibet. Sed infi- 
nitus essem, si talia pergerem cumulatim demetiri; nam agendum 
foret, 

Non modio, neque trimodio, verum ipso horreo. 
Satis sit libellum meum volutantes sic generaliter submoneri; pro- 
priis viribus inter legendum reliqua conficient. Pauca tantum- 
modo magna ex congerie delibabuntur. 

Ad Il. B. 74. ut auspicer ab Homero, si mille codices increparent, 
confidentissima manu rescriberem gvyeew pro gevyerr editorum; 
neque aliter in ®. 580. Od. X. 66. Opp. cyn. iv. 57. Ad IL. Y. 
116. et alibi, ecerac loco eorae. Ad K. 515. certissimum duco: 

OvS adaocxommy EXEN apyvporofos Amor, 
pro ery’ apyvporofos: quod huc invectum videtur ex N. 10. diversze 
_rationis loco. Pariter M. 173. reponam, et, quisquis volet, obtes- 
tetur oblatretque, 
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vice we#e: ut nimirum purissime scriptum invenias in hymn, 
Apoll. 275. Pariter, Od. 0. 455. 
Ov yap enor TIETIIOEXO’, ov Mevropr, romper Aawy. 
Idem deposcunt et nitor et proportio, Il. A. 274. ’ 
| Ada ribeobe cat bppes, ewee TIELIIOEZOAT apewor: 
loco wecOecOac: atque ita porro in similibus. Sic, me hortante, 
wazpos in locis numero carentibus rt» warepos sedem relinqueret, 
veluti probe datum video in Od. A. 500. ubi metri ratio veritatem 
vel a librariis extorserat, et solitam negligentiam editorum in re, 
cui nihil opitulantur ob compendia scripturarum plorimi codices, 
expugnaverat: sic etiam meus liber impressus exhibet in Hesiod. 
Theog. 165. Confer Il. E, 156. neque de nihilo est, quod a ra 
in poési nusquam, opinor, invenire quiveris. 
His valide sustentatus, in Oppiano, hal. 1. 422. 
———- cae ror perv, ANAXTIXAOY2’ em yarav 
Tlovro8er'— 
fidenter reposuerim pro avacre:yove’, presertim in eo, numerorum 
volubiliter citatorum artifice solertissimo. Nec fortasse non hoc 
innuat varia lectio avaorcyove’. Ita corrigam ibid. ver. 630. ii. 
241. 411, iii. 64. 621. iv. 65. v. 31. 65. et similiter in aliis poétis. 
Quoties Mss. alteri forme orvyow magis favent, ea redonanda est: 
v. Nic. Ther. 443. Orph. lapp. 269. quem quis dubitet ibidem 
reformarein verr. 98. 407.? Tantilla res sagacitatem Dorvillii 
Lennepiique lusit ad Coluth. 211. quos ibi consulas., » Versiculum 
interea sic certo certius emendem: 
Ev9a ATAZTIXAOYYA kevupero DvrAXKs axorrny. 
Ex collatis Apollonii Rhodii locis, i. 30. 1227. iv. 1181. meficu- 
losus nimis fuerit, qui non refingat iv. 1216. 1460. 1482. Quid 
enim religiose memorem, atque ingerendo perpetim molestiam lee- 
tori creem, quam proclive fuerit mercenanis e plebecula librorum 
descriptoribus, neque aliud erat exspectandum sane, vulgi sermonem 
cum exquisitissimis poétice venustatis formulis, inodoras herbulas 
cum flosculis, in omni tempore permutare? Criticus mehercule 
ut animi servilis debet argui, nutum codicis exspectans ad Quintam 
Calabrum, xiv. 301. 
‘Os paperns, adykra kara PrAepapwr yevorro 
Aaxpva* Nevyadeor yap exe pera revOet revOos" | 
qui jubeat rescribere, Prepapwr EXEONTO: maxime quum ea 
versicult terminatio, in qua prima quinti pedis syllaba dictionem 
claudat, et vox quadrisyliaba sequatur, sit poétis longe acceptissima. 
Reddiderim egomet exee pro yeve, in Od. Y. 156. et Apoll. Rhod. 
il, 926. exeavro pro yevavro: nam mutationem temporum Brunck- 
ianam in illo versu luculenter, confirmat Etym. M. auctoritas, p. 
816, 9. Hine rescripseram ayriacere pro ayrnsece, ad Opp. hal.i. 
562. et codices confirmant: nec minus ibid. 528. 541. et alibi, 
quod officium et Homero navandum est ad Il. H. 158. IL 423. 
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atque forte alias, si curiosis oculis disquiramus, ipse sibi certissimus 
auctor aderit in multis locis. Simile remedium, annuant renuant 
libri scripti, Apoll. Rhod. i. 962. admoverim ; atque, uti parabam 
dicere, ili. 821. sed eccum! mihi prevenit editor eximius, libris 
scriptis obsecutus: quod, ut alia similia, magno argumento esse 
Bere nos vid ac ratione super hac materie disceptare. Sed de 
1S Satis. 
{TZ'o be concluded in No. LXVIITI,} 


SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS on the 
Lexicon of the Fundamental Words of the Greek 
Language. By F. Vaupy, M.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, 


~ Havine frequently consulted Mr. Valpy’s Lexicon with consi- 
derable satisfaction, I avail myself of the pages of the,Classical 
Journal, to offer a few observations, derived from sources not 
included in the list prefixed by the learned and ingenious author, 
in the hope that they may prove useful in some instances to a 


future edition. J.R. M. 


. &Bpos for aipos, Valpy. From a&Gn, 4Gy, a&Gepds, lanuginosus, 
mollis, Schneider. 

“adyw, in admirationem duco, stupefacio: hinc ayos et ayy, 
unde vocula dyay, valde. ’Ay? porro produxit aydw; ab aydw 
factum aydAdu, unde tandem flexu desiderativo dyadAcdw.”’ Valck. 
Schol. in N. T. 2, 403. ‘* Thus idd\d\w from tw, iaw, inpe.” Schn. 
 &yevpa Valck: Schol. in N. T. 2, 512. decides to be of Pheni- 
cian origin. Valpy observes that Facciolati compares ayxvdos. 
There is a similar affinity between the Persian word d&yyapos and 
the Gr. dyyedes. 

éyvpis. Under this word should have been noticed the deri- 
vatives daybprns, dyiprpia, dyupraew, Lat. circulator, circulatria, 
circulor, which are found in Euripides, Aschylus, and Homer. 
. .adedgés, fr. a i.e. dua, and dedgds, uterus... Compare aydorup, 
a brother, fr. a and yasryp, Lycophr. 265. 

** G2ouae; I reverence, venerate—The same as xacopat, I re- 
tire, give way. From the retiring manner of one who reverences 
another.” Valpy. “Acoyac and ya@opuae have no farther connec- 
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tion than that ob} xagouae and oby &opae are confounded in Eur. 
Or. 1114. Alc. 327. in which places Monk and Elmsley (Heracl. 
600.) consider the latter as the true reading. 

‘* Gos, a servant. Perhaps fr. d&w or &@oua.” Valpy. Proba- 
bly the same word as do@os, (Asch. Ag. 223.) which is well 
explained in its place. 

“©?A@nva, Minerva.—‘ On what account Athens, ’A@jvat, ac- 
quired its name, is not certain; the most probable is, that it was 
so named in respect to Minerva, who was esteemed its protectress,’ 
EB.” Valpy. ‘‘ The fortress, which Cecrops made his residence, 
was from his own name called Cecropia, and was peculiarly re- 
commended to the patronage of the Egyptian goddess, whom the 
Greeks worshipped by the name of Athena, and the Latins of 
Minerva. Thus arose early a considerable town which, from the 
name of the goddess, was called Athenai, or, as we after the French 
have corrupted it, Athens.—Herodotus, Plato, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus, who all travelled into Egypt purposely to inform themselves 
on such subjects, agree in representing the Athenian Minerva, 
as the same goddess peculiarly worshipped at Sais in Egypt.” 
Mitford’s History of Greece, Vol. 1. p. 54-5. Platoin the Cratylus 
makes out ’AOnva to be either for Qcovdn, i.e. Oeia voyots, or 
"HOovén, i.e. f) év rp Oe vdnots. 

** 48pd0s—Damm derives it from Opdos, a tumultuous clamor.” 
Valpy. The Attic mode of writing it poos confirms this. Valck. 
Schol. in N. T. 1, 489. agrees with Damm. Virgil Geo. 4, 215. 
omnes Circumstant fremitu denso, stipantque frequentes. 

“«*Atdns, aidns, ddns. Some derive it from a and ‘doy a. 2. of 
etdw, video.” Valpy. Plato Cratylo p. 273=404. Kal roye dvopa 
6"Adns, & ‘Eppdyeves, toAdov Sei ard rod derdods érwvopacbat’ GdAdAa 
OND paddAov aro Tov wkvTa Ta Kada Eidéyat, amd TOUTOY UTO TOU YO= 
poBérov" Adns éxdAHOn. 

aipidos. “* Hence appears to be the Latin Emilius.” Schn. Lex. 
Hesychius : Aiuidcos* d0Atos. 

* aicOavonac: I perceive with any of my senses etc. Fr. 
aicOny a. 1. p. of atw.” Valpy. It is thus deduced by Valck. 
Schol. in N. T. 2, 493. “Aw, flo, spiro, hence fut. atow, hence 
aio0w, aicbéw and aicbavw. *OdroOéw and ’EcOiw, he remarks, are 
similarly formed: "Odo, 6dAlw, dAlow, 6dAlcOw, dduobéw: "Edw, éow, 
€cOw, écdiw. 

“ aloxos, eos:—Possibly for a-tcxos fr. ioyw.” Valpy. Plato 
in the Cratylus thus deduces the word aicypés: Td yap éumodicor 
kal Loxor rijs pois ra dvra dowopety por daiverat Sawavros 6 Ta dv6- 
Hara Oeis, cat viv ro del toxovre Tov poty rovro TO Ovop.a Gero 
deta xoppovy* viv dé cuyxporicartes, aioypoy Kkadovor. “* Aikn, 
aixos, aisxos (o interposito, « transit in ox, molliendz pronuncia- 
tionis gratia,) propriam habent feditatis ac turpitudinis potesta- 
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tem: unde dixedXos, deixedos, cemédtos, consueta formandi via. 
Hine aicyvvery et uixizecv, ut origine, sic prima significatione con- 
gruunt.” Alberti on Hesych. v. Aicovda. Valckenaer, Schol. in 
N. T. 2, 437. coincides. ‘‘ Hence aicypos, shameless.” Valpy. 
** Ab aicyos, forma usitata, adj. aicypds, contractum ex aicyepds, 
ut éx@epds contr. in ¢yOpds, ab €xOos : Wuxpds ex Wvxepds, a Woyos. 
Omnia Adjectiva in pos impurum desinentia sic fuerunt contracta, 
elisa vocalie.” Valck. 1. c. 2,106. The concluding observation 
- applies only to adjectives formed from substantives of the same 
declension ; for Avzpos is contracted from Auznpos from Avan. ** Aio- 
xivew derivari decuit ab aioyus, ut ab akvs, wkivw, a oxAnpis, 
oxAnpivw, a tpaxus, tpaxivw.” Valck. 2, 105. Soraydvw fr. raxis. 

Airéw. Hesychius has the glosse: Airns: mrwyds: and Airf 
ar\jpwrov: from the latter of which Valck. is inclined to deduce 
the verb aivéw from dw, satio: whence dros, satiatus, and daros, 
contracted dros or airos, insatiabilis, From airns comes airlew. 
Airwos is probably from airéw, one who is asked or questioned, 
called to account about any thing. 

** Aiwpéw.—Probably fr. aipw, St.” Valpy. ‘*"Apw, dépu, 
deipw, aipw, adpw, aidpw, aiwpa, aiwpéw.” Schn. Lex. 

axadkavOis. ‘* Acanthis, acalanthis, carduelis; Italian, cardel- 
lo; French, chardonneret ; seem all names of similar derivation, 
applied to the goldfinch; by early English writers, also called the 
Thistle-finch. It is observed that this bird frequents places where 
thistles abound, the seeds of which are its food.” English notes 
on Virgil; in Ad. Valp. 1823. 

‘* dvav0a :—Fr. dkavOac pp. of adkaivw=akw.” Valpy. As oivavOn 
from otvy, so dkavOa from axh. 

&xddovfos, Plato Cratylo p. 405275. “Qozep obv roy duoxéXev- 
Sov cal dpdxorriv, axodovOoy Kat &kowrw éxadéoaper, kK. 7. A. 

© dkos, cos: —Fr. a&kw, acu pungo etc.” Valpy. That which 
probes a wound, 

‘© dxouw, ow. The same as Lat. acuo se. aures.” Valpy. It 
should have been thus expressed: Fr. dxw, whence the Lat. acuo. 
See Valck. Schol. 1, 24. 

‘¢ add@wy. Fr. &dn, wandering of the mind, delirium, is addéw, 
I deceive, and add2wyv, a deceiver, BI.” Valpy. It should be 
written d\a2@oy. Schn. agrees with Bl. in deducing it from adn, 
ahdw, dXd2w : and compares aytprns, ayvpragun 

‘© Gdtets: a fisherman. Fr. a&ds, ddds, sal, salis.” Valpy. 
““ Ad dXlw, i. e. &dloxw, refero ddtevs, h. e. captator, deceptor ; 
que vocabuli vis optime, opinor, piscatori convenit.” Burgess. ad 
Dawes. M. Cr. 513. 

“‘&\rvés. For Oadrvés. Damm.” Valpy. Thus from zéprw 
we have reprvos, from orirw for oriABw, oriAmvds, As &drw for 
Bédmw, so ‘ Odepos for Bodrepds.” Schn. Lex. 

“© ives or G-Avots: a chain. Fr, Aves; from its being so 
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tight, that it cannot be loosed. St.” Valpy. To this Valck. (Schol. 
Li ” 146, ) objects. He contends that a privative is never aspirated ; 
that GAvors is pot a compound but a simple word, from j\vaat, the 
pret. of the obsolete verb dd\vw; whose primitive is ddw, from 
which proceed 5 forms dddw,. éw, iw, ow; vw: from adiw comes 
adiaxw ; from dddw, dwt, arcs the tenses dd\wow, jaca or édAwKa, 
Hwy or éddor, from whence. is the participle cous which is in 
very frequent use. — 

_ &prda. © Ex Guoadda autem sive Fauada derivo Feta Et 
familiam.,sic proprie fuisse cetum aliquem puto.” Burgess. ad 
Dawes. M. Cr. 509. 

rw. The following is a remark of the Delphin com buabeear 
on Virg. Ecl. 7,.13. examina. ‘‘ Dicta sic, vel ab exeundo, quiaab 
alyearibus exeunt ; vel melius, ut probat Vossius in Etym. quasi 
einupéva, simul ligata... Apes enim dicte sunt ab antiquo verbo 
apo: hoc autem deductum ab imrw, ligo: quia sepe apes col- 
ligate in cumulum videntur.” 

apracw. ‘* Est hoc a vet. doww, unde remansit domn, falw adunca. 
Holice parw pronunciabatur, unde Lat. rapio et reliqua: dprak 
Latinorum est rapax.” Valck. Schol. 1, 415. From ap7w may be 
deduced the Lat. carpo: as caula from avdh, 

dpatw, or dpapagw, to snarl, growl like a dog: a word formed 
from the sound: thus. Airrire in Latin from the letter 7, which was 
termed itera canina. 

dpetwr, better, Valpy deduces fr. dons, Mars; better me 
Valck. from dpw, apto, whence the obsolete word 4 dota aptus, com- 
par. dpiwy or dpelwy, superl. dpioros, aptior, aptissimus. 

“‘ doua, aros: a chariot. Fr. dppas pp. of dow=dpw.” Valpy. 
‘‘ Ab. dpw nemo .mirabitur voces deduci aspero spirita a Gram- 
maticis notatas, quippe quorum.Canon, est generalis, omnes voces 
ab a incipientes seguente p spiritu notari tenui: sed. aspero, guum 
literam p sequitur vel p vel x.” Valek. Schol. 2, 481. 

aoxwrdidew, acxwrdew: Is the latter form defensible ? Schneider 
gives doxwiiaw, but marks it as suspected. 

“Aorv. The derivation from ordw, o76, given by Philochorus the 
grammarian inthe Etym. M. perhaps is hardly worth noticing. 
See, Dawes M. Cr. 420. Ed. Burgess. 

“* aoupijs, Hederie, i in his usally unsatisfactory. style, Aideai 
it from a neg. and-ovpw; without favoring us with an explana- 
tion.” Valpy. Does it not correspond to the Latin ffranatus? 
Cic. libido effrenata et indomita. 

dawros. In illustration of this word, Valck. (Schol, 1, 226.) cites 
from Terence Adelph. 4, 7. Ipsa, si cupiat, Salus servare prorsus 
non. potest hanc familiam. 

** &-revis :—intentis oculis.etc.”. Valpy. Hence arevidw, to fix 
the eyes intently : comp. Virg. En. 2,405. Ad coelum tendons 
ardentia lumina frustra, 
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_ “CGrpevos, a slave.—Oiyey dopevos drperos éx Sovdelas.” Valpy. 
{In Schneider's Lex. the word is drpiry, évos, 6, fem. arperts, for 
which the Etym. M. has déperts, which Schneider considers as 
the right reading, from dapndaw, dudw: adpiy for dp)y or dps, (as 
répny, répns,) the same as das, duos. 

Abr), abdA0ds, abdoy, atdis, are thus deduced by Valck. Schol. 
1, 130. from ate, flo, spiro: “ avd), atrium vento patulum: av- 
dos, tibia, quoniam flatu perspirabilis: (thus also Valpy from 
Schl.) abdwy, locus cavus, proprie apertus vento: aides, stabulum, 
sed sub dio, ventis adeoque perflatile. From aid?) is the Lat. 
caula as wellas aula. 

““ Adyéw. © Fr. abya p. of abyw (whence avéw and Lat. augeo) 
=tyw, | bear ie. on high.’ L. Compare 6x6.” Valpy. Valck. more 
simply thus, Schol. 2, 109. Adyéw oritur ab abyw, hoc ab aiw, 
Jlo, spiro. A flando et spirando facile fluxit gloriandi et super- 
biendi notio. Comp. Pvcdw, gduvoww. Kavydouae has the same 
origin: as Kavu, fr: advw. 

““agehijs. Perhaps from édw. But the application is obscure.” 
Valpy. |“ Primus Ruhnken. veram vocis ageAjs originem tradidit 
ad ‘Timei Lex. Plat. v. Media. Wédros dicitur lapillus asper, 
quales terram sterilem reddunt. Campi patentes, nullisque colli- 

bus inzequales agedAF dicuntur media. Figurate de Comico Cratino 
Aristophsin Equit. 524. da rav agehdy rediwy espe, per planos 
campos incedebat. Ad multa autem vox fuit translata. Sie nulla 
parte corporis mutilati dicebantur apécis. Eximie dpéXeta et 
ageddrys dicebatur simplicitas in victu et cultu.” Valeck. Schol. 

1, 370. . 

«“"“Agevos, ov'et cos: revenue, income, wealth. Fr. évos=€évvos, 
whence annus. ‘ The wealth collected (ag’ évov) from one year, a 
year’s revenue.’ St.” Valpy. This is confirmed by the derivation 
assigned by Valek. and Schneider to adovvos, viz..as contracted 
from aAderos, and this from woXderos, fr. odds and éros, and signi- 
fying originally annum copiosum largo frugum proventu. Valck. 
observes that Hesychius explains evdopia by xadds évcavtds, annus 
copiosus. 

** Bkak—fr. BéBraca p. of BrAAw=PXréw, dejectus, abjectus.” 
Valpy. ‘* Verba in zrw veteres Greci et oles efferebant in cow, 
pro cad’arw pronunciantes cadvaow (unde kadvé.) Sic CAdoow pro 
Pranrw: absillius fut. Br4Zo ortum monosyll. Braz, ignavum et 

fatuum significans.” Valck, Schol. in N. T. 2,74. Schneider how- 
ever remarks in his Lex. that Eustathius derives GAaé from BAdew, 
which Hesychius explains by popairw: as Brdccee by dé€yer: 
Prarrot by wardapreverar, Festus: Blaterare est stulte et percupide 
loqui, quod a Gr. 6das originem ducit: sed et camelos, cum 
voces edunt, blaterare dicimus. Plautus has the form blatio. 

From Pda2e, perf. 3éBAada, is BAadapos, also explained by pwpds 

among other meanings in Hesychius. Comp, [dew and zAadapds. 


4.2 Supplementary Observations on 


From BAaxés, BAaxéw, are the Lat. flacus, flacidus, flaceo, flacesco : 
also from (daxepds, BrAaxpds, BAaypds, BAnxpds, aBAnyxpds. Butt- 
mann derives BAd~ from padakds, as PAwoKo fr. pdr. 

‘¢ Bouvés :—‘ Aotvos, a Celtic word, or rather Celtic mode of 
expressing Jovvos, a hill.’ J.” Valpy. ‘* Nomen hoc Molice mu- 
tatum ad gentes plerasque Europeas, Germanos, Belgas, Gallos, 
qui Dunum vocant, ex Holico dovvds, pro Bovvos, transiisse, ob- 
servat Salmasius de Ling. Hellen. 112.” Schl. Lex. N.T. v. Bouvés. 
The word is probably preserved in the termination of the names 
of places, as Camelodunum. | 

** Bovs,—hence bos, bois or boVis.” Valpy. Valckenaer remarks 
that the Holic form was Bws, whence Lat. bos, as fr. dws, dos. 

Bodpa is omitted by Valpy. ‘‘ From (dw is derived Popa and 
Bopos, explained by wodvgayos, axAnoros in Hesych.: hence Popdw, 
Bpdw, BéBpwpar, BodSpa.”’ Valck. Schol. 2, 257. 

** Bodyos: acord forthe throat : properly the throat. Hence 
is Bodyxos. Perhaps fr. Bpéyw, I drink. Comp. Spdyw.” Valpy. 
** Vocab. Spdxos, ortum a Gpéyw, humecto, et humectando macero, 
forum propr. notat maceratum, quod Atticis paocbAns dicebatur. 
Hoc ubi legitur in Aristophanis Nub. 448. in Scholiis legitur, 
propr. hac voce significari irayds 6 Karewpyacpévos: ubi corrig. 
inas 6 car. lorum aqua subactum, s. maceratum: hoc enim dicitur 
Gr. carepyageobar, ut pellis nondum macerata Bvpca axazépyacros 
Eustathio plus semel.”’ Valck. Schol. 2, 221. : 

Bwyods:—For Baopos fr. Baw.” Valpy. Comp. OeKos for @aoxos 
fr. aw, Wwpos for Waouos, fr. Yaw. . 

“Tada, (for yadak) yadaxros, ro, milk.—H. lac, lactis.” Valpy. 
Tada, yadaé, yAaké, Aat, Aaks, lac: thus Adw, video, whence ddads, 
and yAdw, whence yAnvn. 

‘‘Taptw: I prate. Hence garrio and garrulus. The Ionic 
form is ynpdw.” Valpy. Vaick. considers that yipus, ynpiw, Kn- 
pvw, Knpvoow, kijpvé, are allied: that the primitive form was yépw, 
whence yépavos, so called a clamore vel clangore: as from oréyw 
areyavis that after the introduction of the letter 7, yéow became 
yupw, whence yijpus, etc.: Schol. 2, 98. Tapvw is the Doric or 
folic form, whence garrio. 

** Tupvds, contr, ex yeyupévos, ut kpnuvos ex kexpnpévos. Origo 
est yuw, hisco, pateo, pro yaw=yaw, unde yaivw. Lvpvds proprie 
igitur est cujus corpus patet, vel qui patet corpore: hine nudus. 
Dubium non est quin inde fluxerint yin, ager, et yur), mulier.” 
Valck. Schol. 2, 168. 

Acixvuse. ‘© Malim prodigium ad mpodeixw referre, i.e. mpodet- 
cvugu, ostendo, portendo, quam ad predico probatum a Cicerone, 
vel pro ago, quod prefert Vossius, aliique. Et sic quoque for- 
tasse Effigies ad efficio pertinet (ut facies ad facio) potius quam 
ad effingo.” Dawes M. Cr. 429. Ed. Burgess. 

‘* Aikrvoy : a casting-net. Fr. dédcxrac pp. of dikw. * Jaculum 
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is used by Plautus in the same sense.” Valpy. Plautus uses jacu- 
dum rete Asin. 1,1, 86. Trucul. 1,1, 14. From this old verb 
dixw Valck. also deduces dicn, id quod scopum assequitur, justitia: 
also the Latin dico, dicere: the quantity coincides in dicax. 

** Aovdos :—Hence perhaps adulor, adulation.” Valpy. Burgess 
in his remarks on Dawes, p. 412. deduces adulor from 4éw, for 5a, 
whence ddvAw, ddvrAiew: the difference in quantity is paralleled 
by polypus in Horace and mélos in Persius ; anchéra and ayxvpa. 

** éxwy—-from ékw, I come. Perhaps from éw, I send; i.e. I 
send myself.” Valpy. “Exw appears to have been the original form 
which became #cw on the invention of the double letter. 

** éXaxds :—Fr. éXaya, p. of éAdoow, for éXkaw; i. e. beaten out, 
malleated, attenuated, L.” Valpy. Valckenaer’s derivation coin- 
cides ; he however remarks that the form éAaxos, which Eustathius 
Il. Z. p. 485, 45. produces from Callimachus, is the more 
analogical derivative from jjAaya, the perfect of éddcow; as peide- 
xos fr. pepeihiya: vyriayos fr. veynriaxa: arwyxos fr. éxrwxa: 
ordvayos and orovayy) fr. éordvaya. He observes farther that the 
primary meaning of the verbs é\dw, éAavyw, or éAdoow, which 
Lexicographers make the last, is duco, i.e. feriendo et cudendo 
ductile opus facio: ‘ dicuntur illa eximie de fabro @rario, vel 
_ aurifice, qui laminam @ream, vel auream, cudendo reddit duc- 
tilem, atque adeo eand. massam ducendo. vel cudendo in lon- 
gum protractum tenuat: Herod. 1, 50. 68. “EA@av és yadkhiov 
éOneizo aidnpoy ékeXavydpevov. In Scuto Achillis Homerico Vul- 
canus: wévre arixas jjAace, quingue duxit laminas. Apud Athen. 
VI. p. 230. *EfijAauvoy rov dpyupoy cat rére és byévos idéar.’ 

From é66w Valck. deduces verro, as vetus fr. éros. 

“© érepos habet formam comparativi, quam si tollas remanebit é, 
accus, ab od, significans se, vel ipsum. ‘Tres sunt Persone, Ego, 
Tu, Tile. A me et te diversus est idle. Hine érepos.” Valck. Schol. 
1, 334, 

‘*Rveorw: generally derived fr. éora4w=ordw, whence sto. A good 
state of things.” Valpy. By Valck. however from eipi, sum, who 
compares the word eizedia, poetic evnreAia, felicitas, s. beata 
aita, from the old word Tlé\w, sum. 

“* hvex)s: Damm derives from évékw, I bear or carry, &c.” 
pay: “* As latus fr. fero: jvexis, late extensus, diffusus.” Schn. 
Lex. 

* OéAw, Oehéw, €0éX\w: For 2tw, I choose; whence Latin velim 
etc.” Valpy. Thus also Schn. Lex., where is added, that by 
prefixing the Holic digamma or #, we get Bédw, whence Bddropac 
or BotAopar, and the Lat. volo: Valck. however deduces it from 
Oéw, whence Gijus and riOnur, pono, decerno, statuo: as fr. Oaw we 
get O4rAw. Velle, as Valck. remarks, is the same as ponere vel 
staluere quid in animo, menti aliquid indere, r.Bévac év ppeot. 

Ovo, I sadrifice. ‘* Ourns, sacerdos, qui sacrificat, pronuncia- 
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tum olice gtras et gvmas, gira, unde popa.” Valck. Schol. 
1, 421. 

** Opirrw, I break, bruise; break by effeminacy, make effeminate 
by luxury and dissipation, as Lat. ‘ frango.’” Valpy. ‘* Odpw, cum 
fragore salio, subsulto: hence Ooptw, Oopiarw, contracted Opvaro, 
Srango: also GopiBw, whence Odpui3os, fragor, fr. frago, the old form 
of frango. Fragesco is brought by Nonius from Acecius: Neque 
fera hominum pectora fragescunt, donec vim persenserint imperii. 
Thus @pvypa dprov in lian. V. H. 13, 26. answers to minu- 
ta panis fragmenta in Lucilins cited by Nonius. Cf. Tpvdw, 
Tpvdgos.” Valek. Schol. 1, 127. 

‘KaAeéw: Tonice cAyw, Dor. craw, Hol. cravw, Lat. claudo. 
“ X\durw, dw: I shine, glitter.” Valpy. To this should be added 


am clear: applied to the voice, Soph. Cid. T. 187. Wav dé 


Adpuret orovdecoa re yijpus Guavdos: with which comp. Od. Y. 352. 
Oipwyy dé dédye. Cicero uses splendida vox et splendor vocis. 


 Adrpus.. Besides the derivations mentioned by Valpy, another is 


from Aa, valde, and tpéw, timeo. 

Mépos. A meaning not noticed is insipid, whence pwpaiva, to 
become insipid: édy 6é ro. &Aas upwpav0j, Luke 14, 34. comp. “fa- 
tuus: Martial 13, 10. Ut sapiant fatuz, fabrorum prandia, bete. 

‘‘ Ndzos, eos, ro: a grove, woody valley.” Valpy. ‘* Xenophon 
(Anab. 6, 7, 8.) has certainly meant to describe a valley or glen ; 
what in the provincial speech of the south of England is called a 
Bottom, in that of the north a Dene or a Gill; and the action of 
the horse shows, that it was without wood, or very scantily 
wooded. The Latin translators, satisfied with the word saltus for 
vamos, at least risk to mislead their leaders.” Mitford’s Hist. of 
Gr. ch. v. p. 292. Schneider, derives the word from vaw for péw, con- 
firming it by a passage from Plato Leg. vi. p. 209. “Yéara péovra 
éx rév iWnror és ras év Tots dpect varas, boat Kotdat. 

_ Otwn, away. The original form appears to have been oi, 
whence Lat. via, and English way. 

‘Opgcdds. The Lat. wmbo, and umbilicus, are probably de- 
duced from this word: dugadds, dumadds, d6uSards. 

** doxéopar, I dance. Fr. p. épynorae is orchestra.” Valpy. 
‘* Origo petenda est ab dpyos, significante rem continuam, vel, 
motu frequenti tandem ordine positam. “Opyos analogice est ab 
éopxa pret. med. v. veteris éoyw, cujus forma media remansit in 
usu: significat active goyw moveo, impello. “Epyopat moveo memet 
ipsum, atque adeo venio, eo. Ab dpyos dpyéw, movendo et remo- 
vendo ordine colloco. ’Opxéopar in usu commode salto.” Valck. 
Schol. 1, 131. 

‘Ogpis. With this might have been compared the Latin super- 
cilium which bears precisely the same meanings: supercilium cli- 
vosi tramitis, Virg. 

** [ldppn: the Latin parma, (or parmula,) a little Yound shield.” 


’ 
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Valpy: Probably fr. rétappa, pp. of zefpw, I penetrate: per- 
haps car’ dyri¢pacuy. 4 

“ Tlaxds: thick, dense; fat; rich; dense, stupid. Fr. xéraya - 
p. of rayw, [ compact.” Valpy. Comp. Lat. opacus. 

“ lormiew: a word formed from the soothing or caressing 
sound, which we use in calling a dog or horse; etc.” Valpy. Ra- 
ther, I think, from the sound made in patting a horse’s neck: 
rorrvopos, Virgil, (G. 3, 186.) has expressed by plause sonitum 
cervicis. 
~ “Tiérana:. From mréopat or wréw, is wreevos, winged ; ol. 
mrevvos, whence Lat. penna soft for ptenna.” Valpy. As perna 
for wrépva. 

*<*Piw, €0, recta eo, celeriter eo, ruo; etc. deinde ire facio, 
duco, traho, rapio, etc. et huc pertinent pvoua et épiw; ad prio- 
rem classem notionum, ut puto, pertinet RUMOR, pipn, etc. que 
proprie significant rectam motionem, processum, cursum, lapsum, 
ete. Proprie Virgilius rumorem adhibuit En. vitt. 90. Ergo iter 
inceptum celerant: rumore secundo Labitur uncta vadis abies: 
ut labitur fluciu secundo, An. X. Ausonius ab Heynio citatus: 
Interlabentis tacito rumore Moselle, i.e. tacito lapsu. A pw 
vero rumor, purpos, pvOpos, eadem varietate, qua’ab dw, spiro, 
_arpos, doOua.—Sic, opinor, a piw, rivus, ritus, pirpos, piOpos, et 
&piOuds.” Dawes. M. Cr. 446-7. Ed. Burg. 

** Yré\Nopwac: I draw together the sails, contract. Or, I lower 
them, DE-MITTO. Oi & dre 54 Acwévos—évros txovro, ‘Loria perv 
_areiharro, Oécav 5 év ynt pedaivy, Homer.” Valpy. The active is 
also used in tiie same sense: Od. I. 11. Of & idus xarayovro, id’ 
ioria vnos élons Xreikay detparzes, rHv 8 dppicay: I. 353. “loréa 
re oré\orras. 

© TOaBooow: I make honey. ’Ayyd 8 avrpor,—évOa ridat- 

Bdooover pédicoar, Hom. * From rifnye and Béats; i.e. I place 
or lay up food, Damm.” Valpy. ‘ Nicander ©. 199. rékva 
TiBatwacovor Oépovoa, i.e. gvddocovor. Perhaps it comes fr. 
Oa, ridaw, riBaiw, riawoow, (as Karpdw, Katpdoow,) and has the 
same meaning as riOnvéw.” Schn. Lex. 


NUGA. 
No. XIV.—[ Continued from No. LDXV.] 


1, Remarks on Part If. Chap. VIEI. of Scheller’s Greek 


Grammar, on Prosody. 


ne oe 353. (Walker’s translation) Exceptions, |. 10. ‘* The first 
syllable is long in Eos.” Of Eos itself wedo noi at the moment 
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remember any instance in the Latin poets; but the adjective 
Eous has the £ common. 

Ib. }. 11. « In Academia the penultima is long or short.’ 
Facciolati, in v. gives four instances from the Latin poets. 
Of these, that from Claudian (in Latium spretis Academia 
migrat Athenis) is of great weight, in proportion to the au- 
thority of that writer ; that from Sidonius Apollinaris, for the 
same reason, Is of no authority whatsoever ; that from Cicero 
(Inque Academia umbrifera) is, as has been remarked, doubt- 
ful, as the line may be scanned either dém?z|um or demialim; 
to which we may add, that the latter is rendered more probable 
by the custom of the Roman poets, who, in employing Greek 
names, are wont to adopt the free flow of Greek verse. ‘Ihe 
line of Cicero, on this supposition, is perfectly Greek : 4 
"Axadypin ev oxsepy, ~uypo te Avxeiv. We do not mean, of 
course, that ’"Axadnuia could be short in Greek. But the most 


decisive passage of the four is that of Tullius Laurea ap. Plin. 
Hist, Nat. xxx1. @. 


Atque Academie celebratam nomine villam 
Nunc reparat cultu sub potiore Vetus. 


P. 354. 1. 2. “ In Geryon the middle syllable is common,” 
The only authority (Facciolat. in v.) is Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Carm,. x111. 13. ‘ Nulla tamen fuso prior est Geryone pugna.” 
But surely it is high time to make some distinction between one 
ancient authority and another. ‘* Romanorum lingua non peni- 
tus intermortua pessimi erant omnes poetz, nihilominus ex istis 
quos supra nominavi, pessimorum pessimis, [namely Pruden- 
tius and Sidonius, of whom he had before said, “ si pejores 
essent, (poete Lat. recentiores) ut nec sunt nec esse possunt, 
quam Prud. et Sid. Apoll.” A sentence to which we heartily 
subscribe] unum [Sid.] sepe a grammaticis testem de rebus 
poeticis appellatum esse meminimus —.”’ Landor in Questi- 
uncula, p. 193. The Christian poets, so called, are in general 
as destitute of metre as of poetry. Christianity in modern 
times has produced Dante, Calderon, Milton, Klopstock ; in 
ancient times it produced only Alcimus, Juventius Presbyter, 
Damasus, and Venantius Fortunatus. 

P. 358. vir. 1.8. “ Ltaliam is used with the first long, 
fin. v. 361. Italiam non sponte sequor; though the first 
syllable is short, e. g. ibid. 1. 115. Saxa vocant Itali.” The first 
syllable of [talus is common: /En. vii. 643. quibus [tala jam 
tum Floruerit terra alma viris. It is not impossible, however, 
that this latter may itself be a licence, originating im the pro- 
duction of the first syllable in the quadrisyllabic forms, We 
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have little doubt that Silius Italicus’s ‘ Sicdna procumbit 
pubes” originated in the common usage of “ Sicdnia ;” since 
the quantity, not only of the first, but of the second syllable of 
Sicanus is here reversed; a phenomenon which cannot be 


accounted for in so correct a versifier as Silius on any other 


hypothesis. 


Ib. 1. 12. ‘The Romans used a licence in producing the ter- 
mination 72, (not, as here stated, the simple 7¢,) which is not to 
be confounded with common productions of a syllable at the 
cesura. 

Ib. 1. 18. “ Faunique Satyrique.” A line ought to be 
drawn between Virgil’s use of this particular licence, and that 
of the other Roman poets. Virgil scarcely ever produces the 
que except where the following word begins with a liquid; for 
mstances, see the Aineid passim ; the only exception with which 
we are acquainted is Ain. x11. 363, ‘ Chloreaque Sybarim- 
que,” where a proper name is concerned. None of the other 
Latin poets observe this distinction. 

Ib. 1. 15. “ Esse nihil.” Probably on account of the liquid. 

P. 356. 1.2. ‘dissyllable,’ a very common barbarism, 
which ought to be corrected. 

Ib. 1. 17. Honor for honos is inelegant ; we have, however, 
Ov. Met. 11. 98. “‘ quod vero nomine poena, Non honor est.” 

P. 357, paragraph numbered 2, |. 7. “ To these some add 
arista from areo, &c.—-though it is doubtful whether these be 
correctly derived.” The derivations in question are indeed so 
far-fetched, that we doubt whether they were worth mentioning. 
Is glomus, ib. 4, always long? 

P. 358. Observations, 1.1. 6. Where does semisopitus occur 
with the o short?) We more than doubt the fact. 

Ib. 1. 9. ** Connubium, from nubo, has the syllable nu some- 
times long, sometimes short.” It might have been added, that 
many consider ubi, in the passages which are adduced to sup- 
port the latter assertion, as forming one syllable ; an explanation, 
it is true, in which we have no great faith. 

P. 360, Exceptions, paragraph a, 1.2. “It [re] is long in 
refert (Impers.) &c. Sometimes in religio, reliquie, recido, 
reduco, reficio, refero and relatum, repello, reperio.” In reli- 
gio and reliquie, we believe, re is not sometimes, but always 
long; in the present reped/o always short, in the preterite repuli 
always long. ‘The explanation of the varying quantity of re, 
from its representing sometimes re and sometimes retro, seems 
to be the true one. 


P. 365, xx. 1.6. “ Theséide posuere, Virg. Georg. 11. 


- 
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383.”. What reason have we for supposing that Mires intended 
Theseide. asa quadrisyllable? 

P, 366. Note; 4..3:.Weihave little doubt that Belews was 
the name of Palamedes’s father. 

P, 369, xLix. 4. macer is eabhcaail wanda among the 
words in er that have their penultimalong. Virg. Ecl. 199:100. 
Heu leu, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in ervo! | 

P. 374, 1. ult. “ cavé.” The distinction seems to be, that 
cave, when used in its’primary office .of an imperative verb, 
has the e long; when as an idiomatic particle (as cave faxis, 
i, e..ne faxis), short.’ ‘To the cases in which the final @ is long, 
might have been added Phaedra, Hypermnestra, &c: if indeed 
the true reading in the passages where theye names occur be not 
Phedre, &c.. 

P. 375, 1.6. “© Wei also ‘have respondére of the shia risa 
gation.”: We doubt ‘this; but have. not at hand the means of 
ascertaining the’ truth: “See however “Facciolativin v. and 
Scaliger and Bentley on Manilius v..737. oSic etiam in magno 
quedam respondere: mundo: (Bebtl.” respublica,” otherwiséire- 
splendere, res pendere, &c.) See also the notice of Burton’s 
Manilius in the Classical Journal, Vol. xxvi. p. 327. 

Ib... Exceptions, paragraph 2, -1,.5.. \Sidonius again. 

Ib. v. “°O is generally common; as ‘sermo, ‘ego, cano, 
&c.—” The instances in which the final o of nomiuative sub- 
stantives and verbs is made short are so-very few, (we speak of 
the poets of the golden :age,) thatithey can only be considered 
as exceptions to a general rule. In matters of metre, as of 
diction, Ovid is less correct than his contemporaries; ‘and their 
successors than either. (In the above, observation }we/of course 
do not intend. to include ego.. ‘What we have’ said will apply 
to severalbof the: quotations in p: 876, art. 1.2. 

P)) 376, v1.3.) “ Hic, the pronoun, 1s common;” seldom 
however short. j | 

P...382. art. 3, 1.8.0 Surely: “ Omnia Mercurio. similis, 
vocemque coloremque,’ cannot & considered! as a versus tng 
permeter, — 2d 

Pi 384, arts 5: When synizesis occurs at ue relia of an 
hexameter, the latter vowel is almost invariably long, ‘The only 
exception we remember is’ /En,.v1. 83. Bis patrie cecidere 
manus—quin protinus omnia;—if imdeed ey be the. orate 
reading. | 

Lb. art.:7. “ Atthe end of a-verse there is: sicietioned a su- 
perfiuous’ syllable, which is elided, &c.” Here also: ‘the: syl- 
lable preceding the clided) one 1s geicrally’ short; not always, as 


_— - 


i i 
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Georg. 11.69. Inseritur vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, Et 
steriles platani. 

_ P. 388, art, 4. Virgil never concludes a line with a word of 
five syllables, except in the case of a proper name. The only 
exception is /Mn. v. 589. Parietibus textum cecis iter, anci- 
pitemque. 

[b. 1. 13. “ Some believe that these monosyllables [ridiculus 
mus, procumbit humi bos, &c.] were intentionally thus placed, 
to give a peculiar expression ; but this is mere conjecture,” &c. 
It would be better to say that this was the case in some, but 
not in the greater proportion of instances. Again p. 389, 
note, “* Some also believe that the poets often used dactyls to 
express rapidity, joy, cheerfulness, &c. and spondees‘to express 
tediousness, sorrow, &c. But this is quite conjectural: ex- 
pressions of rapidity, &c. lie in the thought :” (this is expressed 
too much in the style of the English Matthie :) “ and we often 
find dactyls in Virgil and other poets, when the ideas are slow and 
mournful ; and the contrary; e.g. Sic fatur /acrymans, &c. 
Virg. Ain, vi. 1. Saltantes Satyros, Virg. Ecl. v. 73.” But 
surely the entire verses ought to have been quoted: 

Sic fatur lacrymans, classique immittit habenas. 
Saltantes Satyros imitabitur Alphesibceus. 

It is true, that this alliance between sound and sense is 
much more studied by some Roman poets than by others ; and 
most of all by Virgil and his followers. But that in many 
_ Instances it was their object, cannot be doubted. When, for 
instance, we read in Virgil, Ain, 15. 460. 

Turrim in precipiti stantem 

Aggressi ferro circum, qua summa labantes 

Juncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 

Sedibus, impulimusque. | Ea lapsa repente ruinam 

Cum sonitu trahit, | et Danaim super agmina late 

Incidit : 
it seems impossible to believe that the construction of these 
two verses, and the extraordinary concurrence of two lines in 
sequence, each containing five dactyls, (a circumstance which 
does not occur above seven times in the whole of Virgil,) can 
have been accidental. So in the instances of the opposite kind. 
Those who are most intimate with the Latin poets will, how- 
ever, be the best judges on this subject. Gray, whose observa- 
tion was exquisite in these matters, and who has produced some 
admirable imitations of Virgil, shows that this peculiarity had 
not escaped him: see the fine conclusion of the address to 
West, where the sudden retardation of flow is evidently intended 
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as expressive of mournful feeling,.and more especially the 
beginning of a line with a spondaic dissyllable, and a pause after 
it, a commencement generally avoided as ungraceful by Virgil. 
Respice et has lacrymas, memori quas ictus amore 
Fundo ; quod possum, juxta lugere sepulcrum 
Dum juvat, et mutz vana hee jactare faville. 


(Nec minus interea Misenum in littore Teucri 
Flebant, et cineri ingrato suprema ferebant. 
Ain. vi. 212.) 

Are we fanciful in tracing here another Virgilian artifice, 
namely a mixture of sluggish “and prosaic construction, for the 
same purpose? ‘ Respice et has lacrymas.” 

/ineas meoesto defixus lumina vultu 
Ingreditur, déanguens antrum.— Ain. vt. 156. 
Spargitur et tellus lacrymis, sparguntur et arma. 
Ib, x1. 191. 

P. 389, art. 6, alliteration. The Romans appear to have 
considered the alliteration with v as an exception to the 
general rule, judging from the frequency of its occurrence. 

P. 391, 1. ult. (of Elegiac verse.) <‘ [t is preferable when 
the sense is terminated at the end of a distich which is followed 
by a full step, or at least by a colon.” Rather, this was the 
practice of the writers of the Augustan and following ages. 
‘The difference is the same as that between the couplets of the 
age of Elizabeth, (revived by some of the best poets of the 
present age,) and of Anne. Which construction 1s preferable 
in either of the two cases, is a different question. [or our 
own parts, we doubt whether so much beauty as Catullus has 
enclosed in his elegiac verse could by any possibility have been 
embodied in the Ovidian.t 

P. 592, art. 4. There is only one instance in Ovid of a 
pentameter terminating with a trisyllable. ‘The quadrisyllabic 
termination occurs in him about, or nearly as often as the spon- 
daic in Virgil; and generally with good effect. 

P. 393, art. 5. Single rhymes, such as ‘ Instant officio 
nomina bina tuo,” are no fault at all. 

P. 395, Observation 1. “ In Catullus—the second foot [of 
a hendecas.] is sometimes a spondee :” only in Carm. LY. 


II. The following fragment, relative to a transaction unre- 
corded in history, deserves preservation for its mock-heroic so- 
norousness., 


« Qn the structure of the Ovidian distich, see an excellent paper in this 
Journal, vol, xx11. p. 221-224, 
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Bella per Oxonios plusquam civilia campos, 
Foemineosque wstus, magnique inflata Mathonis 
Pectora, commissasque in, mutua preelia linguas, 
Calliopea, refer. ‘Luque, o Caducifer, adsis, 
Atlantis facunde nepos: tu causidicorum 
Presidiam atque decus ; tu: per certamina rauca 
Suppeditas animos, et vocibus instruis ora. 

‘Lu nobis idem faveas, pater, et vice Phoebi 
Advenias, spiresque sacram per pectora flammam. 


ILf. English renderings of Classical words and phrases. 


In this matter it is amusing to observe with what pertinacity 
we hold by ancient and established solecisms. We still persist 
in translating fi¢ere by letters ; we mightas well render inducia 
by truces, or nuptie by marriages. ~Liter@ means properly, 
not letters in the sense of epistles, but a collection of letters or 
written characters, sent to a person ata distance for the purpose 
of conveying our ‘wishes to him; so ypappara, ‘Vhuc. 1. 130, 
TAUT OL Os Re 6 Iavoavias te ypduparce, synonymous with éq- 
oroAqv. How the singular form came in modern languages to 
be substituted for the plural, is of no consequence. “Again, in 
rendering the Greek vocative we retain the original 0, as if it 
possessed the same force in both languages; ‘‘ O Socrates,” 
“ O Alcibiades,” “ O Athenians,” where no exclamation, nor 
any peculiar solemnity of address is intended, ‘ Great are the 
virtues of great O,” says the Laureat, Were our histories, our 
orations, and our newspaper reports interlarded as plentifully 
with this kind of embellishment as our translations from the 
classics, the absurdity would be evident. Such mistranslations, 
like other misdoings, may sometimes. by a happy chance pro- 
duce a beauty ; but it will bea beauty out of place.—We trans- 
late a@dixos, adinely, adinia, Ke, invariably by the one stiff and 
general term ‘ unjust,” ‘‘ to act unjustly,” ‘‘ injustice,” &c. 
whereas the true English varies according to the context, as in 
the case of several other verbs. aive cba. is usually translated 
** to appear,” although this is seldom its meaning ; it usually 
signifies ‘“ to prove or turn out,” or ‘“ to show one’s self. ed i 
after an adjective is generally translated « some,” ‘a certain,” 
&Xc. ; whereas in most cases it ought not to be translated at all. 
So re in the construction te-—xal—, at least in many instances, 
We are also much in the habit of rendering the aorist par ticiple, 
when followed by the verb, literally, as, Bicaeeshoruet Toy poxroy, 
eejAgov, “‘ having cut through the bolt, they escaped,” where 
the true English rendering would be, “ they effected their 
escape by cutting through the bolt.” 
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cébev 9 eyw odx arcyitw 

xwoudyys, ovd ei xe TA velar meipal’ Inna 

yaing xo movroi, W’ Iametos te Kpdvos te 

HMEvol, OUT’ cryys Umeplovos HeAtoso 

Tégmovt’, ovr’ avemoros Babds 88 re T&prapos apPics— 


Thus translated by Chapman: 
I weigh not thy displeased spleene, though to th’ extremest 


bounds 


Of earth and seas it carry thee, where endlesse night con- 


founds 


Japet, and my dejected sire, who sit so far beneath 

They never see the flying sun, nor hear the winds that breathe, 

Neare to profoundest ‘Tartaruas———_——-——-——_———— 
These few words may perhaps have suggested the admirable 


descrip 
Keats : 


Keats, 
from a 
tion of 


tion of Saturn’s place of exile, in the Hyperion of John 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat grey-hair’'d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head, 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass ; 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

we believe, was ignorant of Greek; but it appears, 
sonnet by him, that he had read with delight the transla- 
Chapman, Our readers will pardon an additional cita- 


tion from this excellent and most genuine poet. 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have [ been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo held. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet never did [ breathe its pure serene, 

Till I heard Chapnian speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When anew planet swims into his ken: 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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Virg. Ain. viii. 670. Secretosque pios: his dantem jara 
Catonem. ‘“ The critics and commentators seem to agree that 
Virgil does not mean Cato Uticensis, but Cato the Censor; and 
they all give the same reasons for their conjecture. First, they 
allege that, &c.—and, secondly, as Cato was guilty of suicide, he 
could not be admitted into the Elysian fields—. As to his 
suicide, which the Romans esteemed thenoblest of all his actions, 
that could be no bar to his future happiness: the commentators 
forget that A“neas met Dido in the Elysian fields.” Dr. King’s 
Anecdotes of his Own Times, second edition, 1819, p. 91. 
There is however a passage in the sixth book, which, as com- 
monly interpreted, implies a condemnation of suicide; v. 434. 

| Proxima deinde tenent moesti loca, qui sibi letum 

Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 

Projecere animas. Quam vellent ethere in alto, &c. 
If Virgil meant to express his disapprobation of suicide in the 
abstract, he contradicts himself immediately after, by introdu- 
cing Dido (and others similarly situated, Phedra, Evadne, and 
Laodamia) not indeed, as Dr. King says, in the Elysian fields, 
but in a place which cannot properly be styled unhappy ; 

———-——- conjux abi pristinus illi 

Respondet curis, equatque Sichzus amorem. 
And even supposing that he excluded from his general condem- 
nation such suicides as were committed from supposed virtuous 
principle, as that of Cato, or from honorable affection, as of 
Laodamia, still we have to account for the appearance of Phz- 
dra and Dido in the “‘lugentes campi.” In truth, however, 
there is not a word in the whole passage which necessarily 
implies moral censure. Virgil speaks of suicide as, in the gentle 
phrase of our newspapers, “a rash act,” but not as incurring 
punishment. The words “ Quam vellent,” &c. are, as is well 
known, copied from the reply of Achilles to Ulysses in the 
eleventh Odyssey, where morality is out of the question, With 
regard to Cato, we are rather inclined to suppose that the 
Censor was intended, because his reputation was of longer 
standing, and he had already become ranked in popular esti- 
mation with the canonized worthies of Rome; especially as he 
is mentioned simply by his name, without any kind of distinctive 
designation. So vi. 842. 

Quis te, magne Cato, tacitum, aut te, Cosse, relinquat ? 
where it seems to be agreed that the elder Cato is intended ; 
from which we may presume that he is spoken of here also. 
After all, however, we are far from positive’as to the applica- 

tion of the passage. 


NOTICE OF 


NUGHA HEBRAICZ, or an Inquiry into the Ele- 
mentary Principles of the Structure of the Hebrew 
Language. By a member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. London.—Rivington, 1825—4to. pp. 67. 
price 7s. 6d. 


I+ is very remarkable, when we consider the quantity of mind 
continually employed on ancient literature, how few philological 
principles, unknown before, have been established in modern 
times, and how little progress has consequently been made, 
in facilitating the acquisition, or developing the systems of these 
venerable tongues, The fact seems to be, that the disposition 
for acquirement, and the talent for discovery, are seldom pos- 
sessed in any high degree by the same individual. To wrangle 
about the comparative merits of 0: and te, or insert as many 
digamimas as possible in a given passage of Homer, seems to 
be the whole employment of the majority of those whom the 
world venerates as savans. 

What masses of undigested facts have been accumulated by 
German “ illustrissimi,” and the ‘‘ magnanimi Heroes” of 
English Universities! what curious and labored erudition has 
been wasted on commas, and accents, and Babylonian bricks, and 
Masoretic pointing! But the spirit of philosophic generaliza- 
tion has seldom moved on the face of these muddy waters. 
Horne Tooke in English, Hemsterhuys in Greek, and some 
very able German writers on other tongues, have indeed done 
a good deal towards simplifying the etymologies of languages ; 
but there is still much remaining to be performed—a rich har- 
vest that awaits the sickle, and will repay the toil of the reaper. 
The subject would probably have long ago received a stronger. 
degree of illumination, but, in the memorable words of Bacon, 
“no one has yet been found of so constant and severe a mind, 
as to have determined and tasked himself utterly to abolish 
theories and common notions, and to apply his intellect, alto- 
gether smoothed and even to particulars anew. Accordingly 
that human reason, which we have, is a kind of medley and 
unsorted collection, from much trust and much accident, and 
the childish notions which we first drank in. Whereas if one 
of ripe age and sound senses, and a mind thoroughly cleared, 
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should apply himself freshly to experiment and particulars, of 
him were better things to be hoped,” 

We should think that the work before us has been produced 
m amanner very similar to that recommended by this great 
philosopher, Of the two names which the author has given it, 
the modesty that prompted the first was much more misplaced 
than the confidence which gave birth to the second. It is in 
fact a remarkably clear, concise, and original view of Hebrew 
Etymology—not written with the design of supporting at all 
hazards the system of any individual critic, or of strengthening 
with unshrinking boldness the planless conjectures erected by a 
favorite theorist. 7 

‘The author has divided his production into two parts,—the 
first treating of the powers of the letters, and the second of 
the construction of words. .He sets out by stating the well- 
known theory which derives the Hebrew characters. from 
pictorial representations of objects, or hieroglyphics. There 
Is little here to be remarked, for it is a matter in which cer- 
tainty can scarcely be attained, and would be rather curious 
than useful, were it secured. It is clear however that, in most 
instaaces, there is less deviation from the supposed original 
figure, than there is in the greater part of the Egyptian En- 
chorial character, (as found in the Rosetta inscription,) from the 
sacred hieroglyphic writings ;—yet. of the connexion of these 
last we confess we entertalir no doubt, as it seems to us that 
the researches of Dr. Young have completely overthrown the 
theory of Mr. Akerblad, which attempted te reduce the Encho- 
rial inscription to an alphabetical system. ‘lhe apparent iden- 
tity of origin in several of the Hebrew and corresponding 
Samaritan characters is very satisfactory; but it would have 
been still more so, if the same connexion could have been 
snown in all cases between the two alphabets,—more particularly 
when we consider that the Samaritan was the character in which 
the greater part of the Old Testament was originally written, 
and is consequently that which more immediately concerns the 
Hebrew Etymologist. | 

The rest of our author’s system, however, does not at all de- 
pend on the truth of this theory as to the Hebrew characters 
having been originally derived from hieroglyphical representa- 
tions. It is founded on an idea of great importance, and to us, we 
confess, of complete originality, viz. that eighteen out of the 
two-and-twenty letters of the Hebrew alpbabet, have, each of 
them, an ideal character of their own, independent of the 
phonetic character which they possess in pronunciation, and of 
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the symbolic or representative character which our author in 
common with many other writers is disposed to assign them. 
From these sounds, thus invested with an ideal signification, he 
derives the whole of the Hebrew language ;—each of them having, 
according to his theory, given rise to a great number of words, 
all possessing meanings referable to that of the original and 
parent sound. The system of prefixes and affixes, which had 
before been thought to apply merely to the modifying and 
varying roots of two or three letters, so as to make them avail- 
able as representatives of new ideas, is thus extended in its 
application by him, to his newly discovered and simpler roots, 
consisting of a single sound or letter. The more extended 
proof of the truth of this idea, and of the uniform certainty 
with which it bears on every word in the language, is reserved 
for a larger work, the appearance of which will, it is stated, 
depend on the success of the Essay now before us. Of its 
meeting with a favorable reception among all lovers of inge- 
nuity of research, and originality of thought, we confess 
we entertain but little doubt. The ideas which it developes 
form so clear, so satisfactory, and so simple a foundation for 
a language, that, if they are carried out in the promised"work 
with as much acuteness as was displayed in their discovery, we 
shall possess an analysis of the most ancient and interesting of 
tongues, more complete than has ever been given of any other 
system of speech. | 


R. K, 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER. 


[Concluded from No. LX V.] 


In surveying the wonderful fabric of the Iliad, we are naturally 
led to compare Homer to a great architect, who so ably directed 
the execution of all the subordinate offices of builders con- 
curring to the consummation of a most magnificent structure, 
that the lapse of ages, so far from impairing his architecture, 
has rendered it an object of increasing admiration, in the same 
proportion as the faculties of the human mind have by cultiva- 
tion been raised to a capacity of estimating 

Et quid sit rectum, quid et utile, dulceque, quid non. 
if I may be allowed so to alter the line in Horace. 
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In contemplating the composition of the Iliad in the natural 
order and dependance of its constituent parts, of necessity we 
notice, first, the danguage and literal meaning of the poem, 
on which every thing else obviously depends. 

On this head I have already offered to the public some few 
criticisms, to which I have been led by regarding Homer as an 
author much more exact and full of intention in choice of words 
than any modern writers. 

For however the moderns may excel the ancients in multi- 
plicity of knowlege, they come far short of them in wisdom of 
design, and truth of language. And so, neither practising nor 
estimating these excellencies themselves, they overlook the ex- 
hibition of them in others; as, with respect to wisdom of de- 
sign, and consistency in maintaining such design from beginning 
to end, I have endeavored to show that from inattention to 
Homer’s scheme the ninth book of the [liad has been in some 
essential parts misapprehended, and by consequence miscon- 
strued. 

The design of Homer indeed is so vast that it must at first 
be viewed at a distance, as with a telescope; butthe several 
parts and expressions are so minutely exact, that, in the end, 
the microscope must be applied to all minutiz. It were 
much to be desired that such able critics, as those who have 
favored the public with improved editions of the Greek 
Tragedies, would. give us Homer, book by book, in the 
same way. 

The very circumstance that they have so exhibited the Greek 
Tragedians has brought these into fashion, while poor Homer 
is now too often regarded as a mere school-book and unworthy 
of close examination. I hope to show that such a low esti- 
mate of the Prince of Dramatists is founded on prejudice and 
ignorance. 

From the language of Homer we pass in due order to the 
matter, with reference simply to Homer’s own design in com- 
posing the Iliad, as well as to his management of that design ; 
for Scribendi recte, SAPERE est principium et fons, 

The wispom of Homer, in the end which he proposed, 
and in the adaptation of the means to that end, is the criterion 
by which his matter is to be estimated. 

Now superficial readers run away with the idea that Homer’s 
end was to exhibit his hero as a model of perfection in the 
heroical order. But nothing can be more unjust and false than 
this charge against Homer. 

The end of Homer was to exhibit the dreadful and. perni- 
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cious consequences to the state, of Pride and Passion rebelling 
against lawful authority. 

In subordination to this end, Achilles was selected as the 
example ; and the rather, an wet he was so great a hero. For 
the very circumstance that he was such a person, rendered his 
pride and passion more tempting to himself, excusable to 
others, and destructive to the state. 

Consequently, the more Homer magnified his virtues and 
achievecsents in other respects, the more he impressed his great 
lesson on mankind, that private ambition, personal resentment 
and party spirit are the bane of human communion and coali- 
tion, 

In connexion hkewise and subordination to the same end of 
ends, he warned his countrymen by the example of Agamem- 
non not to abuse the supreme power, nor to PG by in- 
justice the patience of the subject. 

And with both of them he contrasted the wise Nestor, whom 
I venture to pronounce to have been the hero of Homer. In 
Nestor there was wisdom and virtue contrasted with the per- 
sonal strength and arbitrary power of Achilles and Agamemnon ; 
and consequently it is well observed by Cicero, that Homer 
prefers Nestor to Achilles, by putting into the mouth of Aga- 
memnon, not a petition for ten such assistants as Achilles, but 
for ten such as Nestor. 

But further, in Homer, we have all the varieties of moral 
characters naturally represented on the great sphere of the 
political world; their characters drawn out sufficiently to give 
interest, and the tendency and effects of their principles justly 
exemplified, down from the proud autocrat, Agamemnon, to 
the envious democrat and leveller, Thersites. 

If we turn our eyes now to the Trojan state, we cannot fail 
to observe the justice of the moral retribution inflicted, accord- 
ing to Homer, on the treacherous and vile Paris, and his de- 
fenders. 

But it was the design of Homer, according to his knowlege, 
to assist the nature and duties and sanctions of religion as well 
as those of the social compact. And. it is but justice to our 
author to observe that were we to separate the superstition of 
his times grafted on primitive revelation, we should discover a 
remnant of the two tables of the law of Moses, so preserved 
and venerated, as might put to the blush the unsettled princi- 
ples of perhaps the greater part at this moment of civilised 
mankind. Perhaps, it would not be going too far to venture 
the assertion, that the religious and moral principles of Homer 
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as much surpass in reasonableness and truth, those of mo- 
dern philosophers, as they come short of Revelation. 

There are three states in society ; the first, in which mankind, 
being deeply impressed with a conviction and sense of religion 
and miorals, are disposed to overload them both with the in- 
ventions of man; the second, in which they reform such su- 
perstitions; the third, in which they run into the opposite 
extreme to superstition, and disbelieve the most certain and 
rational positions merely because the first age overstrained 
them. ‘The first is the age of superstition and arbitrary monar- 
chy; the latter the age of universal scepticism, levelling, and 
lawlessness. ‘The first age believes too much, the last in the 
end believes nothing; and while it claims the appellation of 
rational, is in fact the furthest removed from nature and right 
reason. 

We are unhappily living in an age in which ignorance and 
conceit are every day gaining more ground, though it styles 
itself The age of Reason and Liberty. 

In respect to the religious belief of Homer, I would call 
attention to his doctrine of the pre-determination of all things 
by a sovereign first cause, signified by the golden chain let 
down from Jupiter to the earth—his doctrine respecting sacri- 
fice, prayer, and the obtainment of mercy by sinners from 
heaven according to mercy shown by them to their fellow- 
creatures who supplicate them—the declaration that prayer is 
not attended to from the gods, except it be offered by those 
who obey their commandments—his awful and sublime feelings 
and certain knowlege of the effects of perjury and the violation 
of an appeal to heaven, as in the case of Pandarus, and the 
sentiments which he puts into the mouth of Achilles respecting 
the effects of a divine curse, and the duty of the husband to 
the wife, as those also which Phoenix expresses respecting the 
curse of a parent. In the former, we are reminded of the 
curse on Cain, and in the latter of that on Canaan the Pheni- 
cian. ‘The history of Bellerophon as naturally recalls the 
history of Joseph and of the Israelites in Egypt and in the Wil- 
derness, which it resembles in many more points than have 
been noted, 

The very circumstance that every transaction both of war 
and of peace was begun and ended with prayer or thanksgiving, 
at once elevates the Grecians of Homer’s age many degrees 
above the present self-sufficient generation, which for the most 
part has sunk in faith and piety, as it has risen in the know- 
lege of the God of heaven and of earth. 
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And yet compared with that of the Bible, the light whether 
of tradition, or of indirect communication with the Jews, was 
not greater than that of a lantern compared with the sun ; but 
now that the sun is risen on us, it has extinguished all the 
stars and lamps of man; and therefore it is that he that will not 
now see light in God’s meridian light, has no light at all left 
to him; but because he fancies. that he sees, his error is 
incurable. 

The immortality of the soul is plainly declared in the twenty- 
third book ; and [ would further add, that it does not appear 
that in the days of Homer the Giracksy had degenerated into the 
most gross of vices. Hence it appears that Homer intended 
his works for instruction in religion, policy, and morals; the 
last of which heads more particularly appears in respect to 
private life in the characters of Nestor, Patroclus, and Hector, 
in the Iliad; but more specifically in the Odyssey, as being 
more connected with domestic concerns. Nestor’s account of 
the return of the Greeks from ‘Troy, and the warning speeches 
of Ulysses, expressed much in the style of the Psalms, are proofs 
of this assertion, 

‘The very end and itention itself of the Odyssey is most 
moral ; and is of the same kind as that of Our Lord himself, who 
compares his departure from his house to that of a lord who 
had taken a long journey, and assigned to his household the 
work of each, and warned them that he should return at an 
hour when they little expected, and recompense every man 
according to his fidelity during his absence. 

In this great moral of Homer there is room enough for those 
who sum up the evidence from ex parte views, to cry out, 
Superstition and gross Immorality; but to those who take a 
calm and complete view of his system, there is much to notice, 
to admire, and to profit by. 

In respect to inferior points, we observe in the Iliad, instrue- 
tion in Rhetoric, and serving as a model to the best judges, in 
Military Tactics, History, Geography, Surgery, and in the use 
of Method itself, as in Nestor’s advice to Antilochus in the 
twenty-third book, &c. &e. 

Much more might be added; but my object is to excite 
attention to the purposes of Homer, estimated by their relative 
importance in the noble structure of ‘the great architect. 

I would next call attention to such characters in the matter 
of Homer as accidentally may excite interest or afford instruc- 
tion to ourselves, and which did not obxananialgen form a part of 
the intention of the author. 
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If then any literary subject can awaken an interest and curio- 
‘sity in our minds, [ cannot conceive one more calculated to 
produce such an effect, than to look back to the first dawn of 
information respecting our Gentile fore-fathers—than to con- 
template the sons of Japhet rising as it were above the horizon 
of night and ignorance in this brilliant day-star. 

The veracity of Homer indeed as an historian has been 
sometimes doubted ; but to myself it appears that the apology 
of Herodotus for differing from Homer in an immaterial part 
of his history, leads to the obvious inference that the first of 
the Greek historians who composed in prose, most highly 
estimated the authority of Homer. Such a testimony from one 
who had incomparably better sources of information on the 
subject than ourselves, is to myself decisive. See also the 
beginning both of Herodotus and Livy. , 

We must feel interested also in the endeavor to ascertain 
the time and country of Homer more precisely than has hitherto 
been done. ‘These points remain to be determined; but it 
may here be observed in connexion with Assyrian chronology, 
that Nineveh had not in the time of Homer attained to the 
celebrity of Egyptian Thebes, nor extended its conquests so 
far to the west as even to be noticed by Homer. 

I have already mentioned that a more particular inquiry into 
the religious, political and moral documents of Homer might 
be of considerable importance. To collect such of these heads 
as are consonant to Scripture might be a means of ascertaining 
whether, or how far, they might have emanated from Judea, or 
have been the remnant of primitive religion. 

Shukford seems to have proved that the primitive religion 
was not corrupted till sixty years after the visit of Abraham to 
Egypt. The thirty-third chapter of Job attests the primitive 
faith before the Revelation made to Moses. The Prometheus 
of Aéschylus demonstrates a tradition handed down from ante- 
diluvian times of the Fall and Restoration of Man; and that 
Hischylus followed the theology of Egypt is noticed by Hero- 
dotus. | 

This may be argued in favor of early tradition handed down 
to Homer; and in respect to communication with the Jews, 
itis the opinion of many learned persons that the Pelasgi were 
Phenicians expelled by Joshua; and the author of the book of 
Maccabees asserts that the Lacedemonians knew themselves to 
be descended from Abraham, and related to the Jews. (1 Macc. 
xl. 2. and elsewhere, as also 2 Maccabees v. 9.) 

These are a few of the interesting investigations which offer 
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themselves to the studious peruser of Homer ; and if he shalf 
satisfy himself that the substratum of Homer’s mythology is a 
pure and primitive Revelation made to mankind in the earliest 
age, he will gain a new evidence for the religion which was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be world without end. 
And I believe that this is the very view of Heathen Mythology 
which the most learned prelate, Bishop Horsley, adopted and 
improved to good purpose. 

Arguments of this kind St. Paul himself did not despise, as 
is manifest from his address to the Athenians; and why we 
should not mark and learn what was true and right even in 
heathenism, as well as with itself feel its need of a Revelation 
from Heaven, in order that that which was only in part hnown 
might yield to that which is perfect, viz. the volume of Christian 
Revelation, is what | have yet to learn. ‘Take away this kind 
and degree of instruction from the Classics; and I would say, 
it is waste of time to study them simply for inferior purposes. 

The next head to be considered in the [liad is the Manner. 
For Matter is unquestionably of primary consequence, if we 
believe the Roman Criticof Taste, and note what he considered 
as primary in the perusal of 

‘Trojani belli Scriptorem, maxime Lolli. 

Must we Christians then learn from heathen philosophers that 
which cannot be too often repeated, J 
Scribendi recte SAPERE est principium et fons. 

In confirmation of our method of analysis, we may further ob- 
serve, that man is a compound of reason, imagination, and 
passion. Reason discerns and demonstrates truth; Imagina- 
tion illustrates, dresses and introduces it; Passion impresses it. 

In order to give to any book most perfect access to human 
nature, these three faculties must be addressed and satisfied. 

Now I know of no uninspired author who has effected ail 
this so completely as Homer, as I now hope to show in speak- 
ing of the manner in which he recommended rectitude and ex- 
pediency. I need not remind my reader that his works are. 
poetical addresses to the imagination and passions, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating and impressing the most important truths 
on his hearers, 

Poetry consists both of sound and of sense. The origin of 
measured feet and verses most probably was the necessity of ac- 
commodating story and hymn to music ; as it is now commonly 
found needful to adapt the Psalms by a new metre to English 
music. 

What can we conceive then more enchanting than the pri- 
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mitive story of the Bards, when the thoughts and words were 
not subservient to music, but the harp conformed free and 
unfettered to the ballads and histories of the achievements of 
ancestors and the praise of the Deity ? When Music and Poetry 
thus worked together each in its due place, how must they have 
mutually exalted and inspired each other ! ‘The chaunting of the 
Latin Litany at Oxford approaches most nearly to my ideas 
of primitive music; [ am here reminded of Burns’s ‘* Cotter’s 
‘Saturday Night,” where speaking of the Cotters he has the fol- 
lowing exquisite stanza : 
‘They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise, 
‘They tune their hearts by far the noblest aim, 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive martyrs worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beats the heaven-ward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays, 
Compared with these Italia’s trills are tame, 
The tickled ears no heart-felt rapture raise, 
No unison have they with our Creator’s praise. 

The practice and experience of the bards hkewise, whose 
occupation it was to endeavor to surpass each other in working 
on human nature, must have conspired to draw out their talents 
in adapting both their matter and manner to the human heart. 
Homer did not write the history of the Trojan war by critical 
rules in a garret. This great event was still fresh in the recollec- 
tion of his countrymen, and the interest of it by no means abated. 

We may observe further that both the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are composed in that form of composition which may be 
considered as the larger Drama. | 

We observe in it an interesting crisis to be attained ; and this 
crisis is the completion of the evil effects of the wrath of 
Achilles and of the counsel of Jupiter in the Iliad; and in the 
Odyssey, the restitution of Ulysses to his family and patrimony. 
The Odyssey keeps up the interest perhaps more consistently 
and increasingly than any other human composition ; for its 
plot is more simple in the means by which it is worked, than 
the Iliad; but it is probable that if we understood the design 
and mechanism of the Iliad as perfectly, which at present I 
think we do not, we should find the climax at least as interest- 
ing and perfect. Whether L*have succeeded or not in develo- 
ping a few links in the chain of the plot, I leave to others to 
determine. We observe further in these great dramas a most 
interesting variety and contrast of characters—an approximation 
and competition of heroes, which enlist us under some one 
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or other—space allowed to develope both their special characters 
and powers in rivalry, and other interesting circumstances in 
the poem drawn out not only to the life, but, to the satisfaction 
of our curiosity, according, exactly to the interest which each 
is calculated to raise—and, though this may not always appear 
at first sight, a grand moral scheme of justice and retribution, 
without which a poem loses its usefulness and interest... This 
last is the charm which rivets us to the Persian war of Herodo- 
tus, and to the second Punic war of Livy, accompanied as they 
are with that degree of amplification, the absence of which 
renders the former books of Herodotus, and those of Livy, 
almost as dry and uninteresting, comparatively speaking, as the 
history of Fidus Achates and Pius Aineas. | 

We may admire indeed the language and rhythm of Virgil, and 
his narration of such events as do not immediately belong to 
his subject; but both his hero and his companions, and his 
subject, sink him below all comparison with Homer. Neither 
do the majestic and sometimes magnificent and sublime flow of 
his language surpass the same perfections in Homer, 

The rhythm of Homer was adapted to whatever he wished to 
express. Witness the sublime, especially in some of the 
speeches of Achilles, and his description of the more terrible 
phenomena of nature, in which 

eOTQUMT, eBpovre, Euvexuxa tyv “EAAad a. 
And who ever equalled him among men in describing either 
the shepherd beholding the tempest rushing over the ocean, or 
watching calmly the - heavens at night developing the glory of 
the expanse? 

Homer never walked like Virgil on stilts; he selected as 
happy a ground as seemed possible, and accommodated his 
pace and elevation to the nature of it, 

But when his ground required that he should rise, no unin- 
spired poet or orator ever ascended higher in the scale of con- 
ception, language, and metre. 

He seems indeed to have struck to purpose every chord in 
the organ ofhuman nature, as well in the reason, as in the imagi- 
nation and the passions of man, and that for the purpose “of 
benefiting society in every way. 

I would now attempt something like an application of 
the analysis which I have made of Homer’s compositions. 

It would appear then that the poetical form of writing is 
calculated to work on mankind in the highest degree. 4s it 
always has been read, so it always will be read. How im- 
portant then is it that it should be rendered subservient to the 
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most noble purposes! The epic poem is confessedly the 
highest style of poetry. Its foundation is true history; but 
it is permitted to use every privilege of the drama in harmony 
with truth and probability. 

1 would illustrate my inferences from these observations on 
Homer, by supposing that I had the presumption to choose a 
subject for an epic poem, and to apply the method of Homer 
in the treatment, 

_ My subject would undoubtedly be, The generosity of Camillus, 
and the benefits which he thereby conferred on the Romans in 
delivering Rome from the Gauls. 

This subject would afford a most magnificent and useful 
lesson, both religious and moral. 

Here would be no want of competition among heroes; 
Manlius should be brought forward as the 

Unus Achille Ajax, vix et Achille minor. 
Suspense, and surprise and climax, belong inherently to the 
subject. 

Had Virgil selected this subject, with his superior informa- 
tion respecting it, and the accession of interest belonging to a 
- Roman subject, it appears to myself that he would have rivalled 
Homer. ‘The very circumstance that Camillus was the most 
religious of the Romans, would have naturally introduced that 
highest elevation and sublimity of poetry, which is confined to 
the most sublime of topics, and the absence of which has fre- 
quently degraded our modern poets. 

The brevity of the action also would have given space to 
represent the persons of the drama in a proportion adequate 
to the excitement of interest and gratification of curiosity. 

The conduct and progress of the drama would have been 
entirely natural, and would have required such a poetical am- 
plification as may be compared to the enlarged and distinct 
view of an object, which after having contemplated in miniature 
at a distance, we view in its full proportions close at hand. 

The chief error to be avoided would be that which is seldom 
thought of, but which is the bane of any story, viz. the antzc?- 
pation by the slightest hint of the result. ) 

It would likewise be my endeavor, while I varied my style 
according to the immediate subject, to rise like Homer, and 
ex fumo dare lucem, whemthe occasion required. Lor if ever 
any author had the ability to strike the thunder-stop of the 
harp, to 

Break the bonds of sleep asunder, 
And rouse us like a rattling peal of thunder, 
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it was the primitive bard of Greece. Among our English 
poets, Milton is the model for variety and majesty of cadence ; 
but he has nothing that comes up to 

Achy Te Bpovriy, o Ore Tpeplarins Trupaynon. 
Would we then raise the purposes and tone of English poetry, 
I would recommend to read Homer again and again. 

Nocturna versate manu, ver sate diurnd. 
I would further suggest that it might be very interesting and 
instructive to compare poets in their descriptions of such sub- 
jects as are common to them, and in which at the same time 
they purposely display the brilliancy of their genius. I select, 
by way of example, the subject of Night; and I cannot but 
imagine that all persons of taste would receive more pleasure 
from comparing a collection of such descriptions, than from the 
Rejected Addresses, which I consider as a cynical scheme for 
satirizing most unjustly our modern poets. The subject 
being ludicrous, the more noble the style in which it is treated, 
the more ludicrous the effect. Such a work would have been 
more worthy of the contemptible Aristophanes, than of a man 
capable of estimating and honoring the Muses. I select as 
Homer’s description of Night the following sweet boat 
from the close of the Sth book :— 

Oj be, peyo Ppoveovres, em} BTOAEHO10 yepuon, 

Evaro moving or" mupa 0 cies xalero MOAAL. 

‘Os 8 or ev oupave aor pe Poewvny aul ceAnvyy 

Delver’ apimgenec, Ore T emAeTo vivepos aitne, 

"Ex v &havoy macas oxomtal, nak modoves axpO0b, 

Kal vam obpavabey 0 ap’ imepparyy comer os “aibip, 

Tavera 82 7” eiderou aorpa® vyeynds 02 Te Hove ToIuHy. 

The passage I select from Virgil is: 

Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 

Corpora per terras, silveque et seva quierant 

7Equora: quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 

Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, picteque volucres, 

Quzque lacus late liquidos, queque aspera dumis 

Rura tenent, somno posit sub nocte silenti. 

Lenibant curas et corda oblita laborum. 

Aéneid. lib. rv. lin. 522, 


And from Mailton’s Paradise Lost, book v. 38. 
Why sleep’st thou, Eve ? Now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that, now awake, 
Tunes sweetest his love-labor’d song ; now reigns 
Full-orb’d the moon, and with more pleasing light 
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Shadowy sets off the face of things ; in vain — 
If none regard: Heav’n wakes with all her eyes 
Whom to behold but thee, Nature’s desire ? 

And from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice :— 
How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stilness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eye’d cherubins: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


And from Southey’s Thalaba :— 
How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orb’d glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
_ Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 
And from Gray :— 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stilness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 
Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, _ 

The moping owl doth to the moon complain 
Of such as wand’ring near her secret bow 
Molest her ancient.solitary reign. 


The above are a few specimens from the great poets of their 
treatment of a common subject; and many more might be 
added on the same delightful theme, and other common sub- 
jects found and collated in the same way. But this not for the 
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purpose of invidious comparison. A strong appetite is not 
nice ; neither is lively taste invidious and cynical. And yet we 
may compare, in order that we may judge and gain instruction. 
Instruction is the end of such comparison, 

I fancy then that I discern in Homer’s thoughts, metre, and 
expressions, a perfect mirror of the gradual brightening of the 
starry heavens, and as it were the curtain of the infinite expanse 
of the planets, the stars and the constellations uplifted, and 
contemplated through the calm and transparent ether of the 
mountain summit. 

This is drawing from nature ; and the man that shall come up 
to this specimen from Homer, 

erit mihi magnus Apollo. 
But this is only a sample of Homer’s skill as a painter of 
nature, copying with the pencil both of reflection and of ex- 
pression. (See Longinus on the Sublime.) 

I would lastly observe that there sometimes prevails a preju- 
dice against the practice of forming our taste upon the great 
models of antiquity, or any other models approved by general 
consent. ‘This prejudice arises from various causes; as some- 
times from idleness; sometimes from confidence in unaided 


talents ; sometimes from a fancy that the most approved writers ~ 


have rejected models, which is a great mistake; sometimes 
from the fear of being considered as plagiarists; sometimes 
from too great hurry and eagerness to be delivered of their 
brats, as Aristotle calls them ; so that they conclude that Horace 
must have intended nine months rather than nine years as the 
proper time for the gestation of an epic poem. And in this 
prejudice they are too often flattered by the taste of the times, 
which is not so nice about quality as anxious for quantity ; nor 
looking for that which may stand examination and be worthy 
of re-perusal, so much as for what will amuse for the moment 
and give no trouble to the superior faculties. Besides, no per- 
son can now be considered as any thing better than a pedant 
who has not skimmed a thousand volumes annually, enough to 
addle and hash the brains of a philosopher. But let triflers 
trifle: what [ was going to observe by way of conclusion is, that 
if we would excel and live as poets, we must do as painters 
and musicians do, we must ascertain the best models, and study 
the whole and each part of their compositions; or, like the 
architect and the medical practitioner, learn part of our profes- 
sion from the formation and adapting of stones to the com- 
position of the cathedral, and from the compounding of medicines 
to the entire theory of life and health and their preservatives ; 
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and when we shall have reached the summit of what others 
can teach us in our chosen line, then if we can, but not till 
then, endeavor to surpass them. And if we do no more than 
so imitate them as to surpass them, we make their excellencies 


our own. 
J. M. B. 


VITA S. ANTONI! ATHANASIO AUC- 
TORE. 


Iw bibliotheca Universitatis litteraram Jenensi aliud mihi nuper 
querenti exemplar Vite S. Antonii Eremite ab Athanasio con- 
scripte Hoeschelianum (Auguste Vindelicorum a. 1611. 4to.) se 
obtulit, cujus margin: quas trinis locis adscriptas reperiebam varias 
Jectiones, si accurate describerem, cum propter eximiam earum 
indolem, tum quod ex fonte promanarint, e quo haurire adhuc 
non contigit, opus haud inutile suscipere mihi visus sum.  Sci- 
licet docta manus Jenensis, aut quisquis fuit hujus annotationis 
auctor, cul illas notas marginales debemus, distincte p. 85. alle- 
vit, lectiones quibus margo repleatur, ex ‘* Georgii Hamartoli 
Chronico Msto in Justiniano” depromi, De quo Georgio 
monacho, qui ex modestia [amartoli sive Peccatoris cognomen 
sibi assumpsit, ejusque Chronico, quod lucem nondum integrum 
vidit, multus est Fabricius Bibliotheca Graca, atque qui eam 
copiosiorem reddidit, Harlesius tom. vi. p. 463. seq. Verum 
spei dulcissime, quam Hasius Prefatione ad Jo. Laurentium 


t De auctoritate hujus vite A. Th. Hoffmannus, Professor Theologie 
venerandus a me consultus, hec mecum communicavit: “ Vitam An- 
tonii ab Athanasio Alexandrino scriptam esse docent Gregorius Nazian- 
zenus, (Orat. 21. in laudem magni Athanasi}, ed. Colon. 1690. p. 376.) 
Hieronymus, (Catalog. Scriptor. Ecclesiast. c. 81. ed. Francof. ad M. 
1684. T.i. p. 190.) et Socrates (Hist. Eccles. 1, 21. cll. Hist. Eccles. 
auct. Ruffin. Aquileiens. ed. Bas. 1523. p. 224.); quam vero Heeschelius 
primus seorsim Grace edidit vitam St. Antonil, post operibus Athanasii 
in edit. Benedict. Grace et Latine adjectam, (ed. Bened. Paris. 1698. tom. 
ii. p. 793. sq.) aut alius esse auctoris aut certe plurimis inquinatam in- 
terpolationibus, Cavius (Script. Eccles. Hist. Liter. p. 104.) aliique pra- 
cipue propterea arbitrati sunt, quod in ea permulta nugatoria ac tanto. 
viro indigna invenirent. Hoc autem argumentum quam imbecillum sit, 


non est quod demonstretur.” 
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Vita S. Antonii, 


Lydum de Ostentis nuper monstravit, Georgii hujus Opera 
partim inedita vulgaturum se esse, vellem vir eruditissimus mox 


finem imponeret. 


Preterea ut quibus Georgii excerptum a 


vulgata lectione discedat, facilius innotescat, eam ipsam Georgi 
contextui exadversum opponendam j jussi. 
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Asyovres 6 xvpsos cemnrsnyev" ap 
ov de yeyove poverry as reek TH bew 
ouvebero »TOWjoes Agyoy eeots. “eed 
oy TOTE aT NyopOoV Tay xe} adrob 

pr chev dvray, eAsubepos™ ryeyovev 
6005 adrou xal nrUTOS ae 
mopar ince elev § eauroy nome é- 
Xopuevoy gis cour oy. xb TOU yey pa- 
yew emerabero” Emsive 2 TO Aosrov 
Tis Hpeegees, a GANS Tis vuxToS 
ed dmevos xoeh oreveatwy, eGadmate 
yap Aoyitsweves mpos molous early 
i TaAY : xab die moo mov 
eet Tig var iivees TOV cépee, xerk 
cpa MovErreV, OT) TOUTO early r) 
eAeryev 0 anor ono, HOT Toy dig 
yovra Tis touring Tov cepos. ev 


1 De communi adjectivi fad@cpoe usu ad Lycurgum p. 52 et 158, diximus. 


Athanasio Auctore. 


bamorroAs, MOTO Tov dorovre THs 
*Gourlas TOU apes. éy  TovUTH 
yep. 6 éy9ods ext THY eovelay, 
ev Tw paren Gas xal merpatery ag 
xwrvely TOUS Ovepyopevous. or 
nol marron mopy ver Sabie te 
THY mavoTAlay ToD Oeod. iva py- 
Sev eywy Agye meph judy dai- 
Aoy 6 tyIpic, xaraoyuvly. 


Pag. 88. Heschel. 


Mera tadra yor dsarckews av- 
Th mote Yevomevns mg0¢ Thveg 
ouvenddvrae 790s AUT OY meph Tijs 
Vraywyis Tis Puxiis, xal motos 
peta tTaite avty témog ora; 
TH eENS vuxTl xadrei tis cvwdey 
adtov, Agywy "Avrdvie, dve= 
ods Herbe xat Paene. ebay 
Tolvuy (jee yae thoi dnaxovey 
elas) wah eUewonoe Tie peotrepoy 
ery xe 'poBepoy E sorata xa} $ia- 
vOvTa mex ps TOY vepeduy, xa 
ava Balvovrces Tivees aonep & SMT Ep OO 
wevous. Kxaxelvoy exTEivovTa Tas 
KEIpasS. xal TOUS wey xwAUOMEVOUS 
mop avrtou' Tovs bE Dmepimrcmevous, 
nah dueAddyraes Aowndy, » apegipyens a 
vanyeo bas, & eh pay ovy TOls TO10U- 
Tos, eroite TOUS dbdvras 6 pooex005 
éxeivos? eh Oe ToIS amonimToug iy, 
Exaipe. xak meds Avtdviov &yévero 
Pwvyj, vost TO BAemopevoy. xal 
diavomnbelons avTov Tis Bravolas, 
evevdet Thy puydy elvas Tov ex- 
Opov Toy Plovoiyre TONS TOT OIS* 
nol tovs pev Umevddvous atta, 
noatouyTa nal xwAvovrae OreAOeiy" 
Tous Oe wy mesodevTas adTm, wy dv- 
vepevoy xparely ws UmepPalvovras. 
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Tore yag 6 ex bpos & ex! tiv eou- 
olay ev 7a, paren bau Hos meipdio ba 
Sianwardbery Tavs Sregncopevous. obey 
parmora moapyves Asyor" ovarn= 
Bere Ty mavormAlav tov Oeod, We 
duyndiire AvTimanrery™ je AyTior ives 
ey TH hee pee Ty movng dg. omens pnbey 
Exov 6 bbb Agyew mepl idov 
Pavaroy MAT AUO UY 1. 


Georgtus. 


Mera 82 Tatra diarckews av- 
TH NOTE yevouevns mds Tee TeEpr 
THs Orayoryys THs bois’ xouh 70405 
pare Thy evretvey aya nong 
tora aor} Toms; TH EES vUxT? 
xarei adrdv tig dvabey rey 
eleAde, Avravie, xceb BAgme. xl OY 
eberday xab avaBAsbas cide tive 
pooxnepov TH elds poRepov ET TOT Oty 
avaBalvorras b¢ Tivos domep emre- 
papevas Puyast xaxeivoy extei~ 
vov [sic] Tas yebous, xal TOUS prev 
AwAVOHLEVOUS map" airou" Tovs Os 
UMEPIMTALEVOUS, Xab ceLepi myers 
Aosmov aevaryomevous” xoh emh wey 
TOUS TowUTOUS ergute xeuh eBpuxe 
TOUS obavras 6 pornepos excelvag" 
ext 0& Tog amomimrouci ex eips 
xo} eyevero poor deyouree, vOEL & 
Brewers,’ ‘Ayres, xah Oy, aux bet el- 
THs avTa To Biavolas ayy TOY 
tbugay elves THY adooday" xab TOY 
pehaves HO LAKpOV TOY Ex Agev TOU 
yevous Nay Ca Bodoy" xal Tous 
wey Umrevbuvous atta, xpaToupe 
yous xal xwAvomsvous OieAdery’ TOUS 
Os avevddvous jay Ouvaemevoy xaTa- 


THE. 


' Voce aytimaarsiy, cui si dyt:maaaicy malles restituere, vim faceres, Lexi- 


ca augeri possunt. 
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Pag. 104-105. Haschel. 


"Epiace 08 xe} wEXps Bacirewy 
i meph avTwviou enn. TAUTA yap 
pabovres xovorave vos 6 avyou- 
oT0S, xab of viol avTov neoves cy 
7106 xa xeavaT ag of abyour rob, 
eypapoy alta wes marl xo m0 
xovro Aap Bévery di cer bry peep puck mop” 
avrou. HAN ovTEe Ta pepper ot 
mep) TOAAOD ThVOS EmoLsiTO, OUTS 
emt Tals emia TOAGIg eyeyntes. 6 
autos 33 7 "Ys clos xa) mpo TOU pe 
Per auTe Baoircas: Ore Of ex0- 
pitero AUTO Te Veep ware, exc- 
Aes ToUS peovernyous, xa} eAeye, My 
baupctere, el ypades Pacsrsds 
mos Nas, dvi poms vp ects" 
AAG LcAAoy OT 6 Beds Tov voHLoY 
eA giomors eypatbe, xab Sia TOV 
idtou viow Ashadnney iptv. 2Bov- 
Asro ovy py Bene Bau Tas émIoTO- 
Ads, Anyony, ovx eldevas mods Ta 
TowavT a avr Vy oagery. mpor pamels 
Oe monget Toy Lover div, OTs Xp 
Tiavol elow of BaosAgic, xol ive 
wr) Os mpoppipevres oxavoarss bdi- 
ow" emer pemey dvarywao nectar. 
xa dyreypagey, cenoben omevos bey 
avTOUS, OTs Xgiorav mpooxuvovoly, 
ouveBouAsus 0 Ta els owrnglay’ 


xeut Peay peyara nyeiolas te Tom 


povrer, aAAc parroy pynpeovedery 
Tis pedrodons xploedns, xal eidever 
ore 6 Xplor Os peovos aAndys xal 
aiavios eat} Baciasis. diravipe- 
mous Te eivas avtous Helou xal 
Poovtifery Tod Sixaiou xal Tay 
AT WOY EY. 


Vita S. Antonu, Athanasio Auctore. 


Georgius. 


"Epbace be xa Hen ph Bacsrzwy 
i evaeger oc ToAIT ela avTwYIOU. xo 
palldvres AUT TAYE IVOS 6 payee 
a HwYTTAVT IOS xo0h VET HS of 
abyouoro, eypadoy OUT OD ws me 
7p xat y&louy ave ly page mag’ 
auton déFacbas. AA’ ouTe ype 
pat o Deny dmevas TEQh moAAOU TIVOS 
emITTOARSS eyevnber [sic ]* dre you 
exopitero aura Pepper et EXAAES 
TOUS ge nal eAsye, My 
Daupaters, Bacireds 1gePss 
moe Weas, J itpeon Vp eoTs xa 
auras: Ana Danpacers OTs 6 Geds 
TOY vo[Lov eyoutbe xal oie TOD 
idtou avrov viod eAaAyoey Hpely. 
BovAcwevou aby atrod wy dexverdas 
Tas émictoAas, exwaudnoay’ mapa 
THY LOVaX DY AsyouTWY KUTD, OTE 
Nproervaval gio of Baucsacis xat 
py os am oppipevres oxavbaria bei 
ow" emer pemey ouy devery yo neo - 
Gos tas emirrorads nal avreypader, 
Amodex devs avTOvS, OTs TOY 
orby mpooxuvoios, TuveBovrcve 88 
Ta TOS curnplay xo Pa peyahe 
Ta Tapove et nyzio Gee, arAG pn 
povedsiy | asl THs medAovons xpi- 
oEws reek dvtamobocews, xab elde- 
ves pLovov aAnoivov beady Pacidse 
aiwviov. piraviodmons Te eves aD- 
TOUS ig lou, xa} TOU dixciov dgov- 
tite nat Tay TOY GY ws peA- 
AovTas aepl THS apex Ns QUT oO 
doivent Aoyay [sic] to Deed meegen- 
vere) TOU Osnciou. 


F. O. 


Jenz, m. Aprili exeunte a. ClIg[y5 CCCXXIV. 


? Librarius Jenensis adscripsit: “ Leg, wad9n,” 


EXTRACTS FROM NEGLECTED BOOKS. 


No. II.—[ Continued from No. LX.) 


We: have met with a little old pamphlet entitled “Ey«omor rijs 
évdozorarns Meyddns Bperravias, kai wavTwy rev Karotxovytwy év 
airy, cal dpudorépwv Tov éxAaprpordrwy Axadnmor, tis Kavrapryias 
kat ‘Ofovias* Xproroddpov ’Ayyédou "EAAnvos, évexa arodeliews rijs 
avrov evxaptoreias mpds TOvs giioardépyous Kal girokévous Kal KadoKg- 
yabous evepyéras atrov. 1619. Printed at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Itis but a poor performance, as indeed the learned 
persons whose festimonia are prefixed to it seem to have been 
aware, from the laconic od« drapéoxee pol of “Iwavyns ‘Pryapdcur, 
and the limited commendation of 2%. KodXivos (Collins): 70 epi 
— 70U Baowéws Tov rary KaAATA Euol AexOévra gaiverar, wept é THY 
didAwy éréxw’ referring to a panegyric on the reigning monarch, 
James the First, rov xpareordy re cai avixnroy, kat yaAdnvdraroy, Kal 
wavy copwraroy, Kat BeodoycKwraroy, kat ‘EMAnvecwraroy, Kal prdéd- 
Anva, Kat dirokevoyv, kat éhejpova Paoidéa tavrns tis peya\ns Te kat 
éxhaurporarns Bperrarvias, Dpavyylas, ’Hepivias (Ireland), Tap@e- 
vias (Virginia), kai érépwy vijcwy. It is only curious as a panegyric 
on Great Britain written by a native Greek. Christopher Angel, 
according to his own account given in another of his publications, 
was a native of Peloponnesus, who being persecuted by the rapa- 
cious Turkish governor of Athens, under a false charge of treason, 
found means to escape to England, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived, first at Cambridge, and afterwards at Oxford. The narra- 
tive of his sufferings from the Turks is interesting and rather curious, 
but perhaps too long for extracting. He wrote also an account of 
the Greek Church as it existed in his time, and a treatise on An- 
tichrist. One quotation from his ‘* Encomium”’ will be sufficient. 
"AgOovororxiAdpopgos déyerae (i) Bperravia), dua Ta wpaicrara 
Tlakdria, cat trépXapmpa gpovreoripa (colleges), os évravfa (he 
writes in Cambridge) 70 dorpamduoppoy, xat vrép way Kkricpa wpal- 
oraroy kal Tavy moeKidpopghoy gpovriarnpioy ris Tlavayias Tprddos, 
év 7H Tepignuy Axadnuig ris KavraBpryias. év § éywye yenyopev 
vuKrwp Te Kal woeipépac (Sic) rpteTi}s Tov Tpddtpos yeyovws, ddacKdpe- 
vos Urd T@Y Tarvevdatmovecrarwy Te, Kal awd Tavrwy daBeBonpéevwr 
Sua 70 roAvpabes Kai évdperov airoy, didackddwy pov. (as Kul év TH 
ravevoipy “Axadnpia ris "Okovias dxri érn éxw dsatepdvas orovda- 
wr Kaxel ady opoiors dvdpdce Trois mpodexOeior kara Tavra TH akig Te 
kal peri.) ere dé Kal dia rovs Gecdwpods Torapous Kai apOovomapdxovs, 
&re Sé kal dud ra woektAcpopga media Te Kal KorAddas, Kal vijas, Kat 
érépas wapmodAds rorKxidérnras, rovrov évexa KkadelcOw 4 Meyadn 
Bperravia dpbovorokwWdpopgos. ére kadelrw Kai. Aepjy, Kal oKéros, 
kal mapakAnots TY Tupavvovpévwy ‘EAAQvwy bd rev ’Ayapynvar 
(the descendants of Hagar, or Ishmaelites, i. e. Mohammedans). 
We have selected the only tolerable passage in Angelus’s 
encomium. The concluding compliment appears to have bees 
not ill merited. 


NOTICE OF 


M. ACCII PLAUTI COM@DIZ, in usum ele- 
gantiorum hominum. Edidit Frepericus HEn- 
ricus BorueE, Berolin. 8vo. 4 vol. 


Nearty four hundred years have passed since George Merula 
published, at Venice, the first edition of Plautus; and yet,—not- 
withstanding the labors of Camerarius, by far the greatest of 
Plautinian critics, of Lambinus, Gruter, and a host of the most 
illustrious classical names of the 16th and 17th centuries—we have 
yet to lament the necessity of submitting to read this author, in 
editions abounding in errors and faults innumerable, : 

When we state that much of this almost incurable corruption 
of the text of Plautus is attributable to the anxiety with which the 
earlier editors pursued their favorite plan of bending his lines to 
their imaginary laws of metre, we believe we shall go far to ac- 
count for the fact. 

Deserting the only legitimate method of emendation, namely, 
that obtained from the very partial use of conjecture, and the 
patient collation of good Mss., and the earliest editions, these 
scholars assumed the unmetrical form of a line, as a sure test 
of perversion and corruption, and hastened forthwith to remodel 
it, so as to suit the canons of their own metrical system. 

Had this practice been persevered in by the editors of the 17th 
century, who succeeded them, it is easy to see what would 
have been the fate of this poet. But Gronovius, about that period, 
and, more recently Ernesti, in language to which, for elegance 
of Latinity, we shall not easily find a parallel, raised the strongest 
objections to any critical system which would fetter the ‘‘ numeri 
innumeri” of this matchless but careless poet with the trammels 
of strict poetic feet; and we believe this opinion was generally 
submitted to by the best scholars of this country, and of Germany 
and France. Yet much of the earlier corruptions of the metrical 
critics still adhered to the editions which these two scholars gave 
to the world ; and it is to be feared that no other remedy will be . 
found by succeeding editors, than to recur to Mss, and the 
editions which were immediately printed from them, with a de- 
termination not to be influenced by the text or dogmas of the 
editors of the 16th century, and to be directed in the emendation 
of passages, for which no assistance can be derived from Mss, 
by a sound discriminating judgment, and by the opinions of such 
men as Camerarius, Gronovius, and others, who, deeming sound an 
inferior object to sense, relying on good Mss., and deserting a 
system which substituted that which was considered best to that 
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which was found, have done much to restore to Plautus the 
ancient purity of his text. 

- But within a very few years a numerous sect has sprung up itt 
Germany, whose sentiments on this subject are of a widely diffe- 
rent character, and whose aim seems to be a revival of those me- 
trical notions which so powerfully and so mischievously influenced 
their predecessors two hundred years since. 

With them not one line is considered as genuine, which will not 

scan; and it must be made to do so by hook or by crook; and it 
is indeed amusing to observe how these laborious persons fatigue 
and torture themselves until they are enabled to force the refrac- 
tory lines of our careless poet into their own clumsy metrical 
fetters. Following the bent of their absurd theory, they transpose 
whole lines, nay passages, of some half dozen lines, insert: words 
of no possible use, coin a multitude of new ones, and make the 
most terrible havoc with passages possessing many of the careless 
graces of Plautus ; and all this, and more, without the authority of 
one single manuscript. 

With a considerable number of these defects, into which, as a 
disciple of the German metrical school, he could hardly avoid 
falling, Mr. Bothe appears to us to possess many requisites for 
an editor of Plautus. 

He has considerable learning, an intimate acquaintance with 
the works of those editors who have tried their strength in thé 
same field of criticism, together with much acuteness in eliciting 
good readings from the ductus literarum of mutilated and imper- 
fect Mss., and above all an unwearied diligence in collating any 
of these, and the old editions which he was enabled to procure. 

If, indeed, he could have overcome his capital defect, an over- 
weening propensity to innovation and transposition, and had he 
rested more generally his corrections on better authority than 
mere conjecture, we are inclined to think that he would have 
given us a text which scholars would have hailed as the most un- 
exceptionable which has yet been published. It is not founded 
on that of any preceding edition ; and in this we think Mr. Bothe 
is right, and in this respect we would recommend his example to 
future editors. 

“The commentary is almost wholly critical, although it is occa- 
sionally enriched with the notes of Acidalius, Pareus, Palmerius, 
and others; and we could have wished, for the sake of general 
readers, that these had been less sparingly selected ; and that 
Mr. Bothe had taken up more room in explaining those passages 
which derive their obscurity from allusion to peculiarities of 
manners, laws, or uncommon turns of expression, for which most 
readers may not be quite so well prepared as this learned editor. 
A commentary on Plautus, which should be both critical and ex- 
planatory, would, we think, be far more generally useful than 
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that, of which, as in the case now before us, immense portions 
are bestowed on trifling subjects of criticism, as on the relative 
position or merits of a dactyl or an anapest. With this view of 
the subject we have always been accustomed to give a decided 
preference to that form of commentary adopted by Gesner and 
Ernesti; and we are convinced that no future editor of Plautus 
would be very wrong, who should think proper to select them 
as his models. | 

We regret Mr. Bothe was disappointed in his hopes of being 
able to collate a very old Ms., containing the twelve last plays, 
which is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, the use of which 
was promised to him by Bonaparte’s Librarian. 

He had access to three Mss. of considerable antiquity, two of 
which, as old as the 11th or 12th century, he believes were never 
before collated. They contain the eight first plays, and were 
sent to him by order of the King of Bavaria, and the late Duke of 
Brunswick. Besides these Mss., he collated the editions of 1499 
and 1500, as weil as some others of more recent dates. He was 
unable to procure the Editio Princeps of Merula. 

He had access to the emendations on Plautus of the learned 
Vossius, and to those of Bottiger on the Miles. 

But itis time to consider briefly the critical parts of this edition. 
As it would be a labor of no common magnitude to wade through 
the whole, we will content ourselves with selecting one play, the 
Trinummus, from which we will lay before our readers such 
remarkable readings as appear to us very doubtful or evidently 
corrupt, as they stand in the edition of Ernesti, collating them with 
the more recent ones of Bothe, and occasionally indulging in a few 
conjectures of our own. We will also take notice of those altera- 
tions, which are intreduced into the text of Bothe, where, in our 
Opinion, no alterations were called for. 

We may just remark, by the way, that the edition commonly 
called that of Ernesti is no other thau a verbatim reprint of 
the Variorum of Gronovius of 1684, excepting that it contains an 
admirable preface by the former consummate scholar, and a few 
notes selected, we think, with too sparing a hand, from the 
Lectiones Plautine of the latter. 

The edition now before us is said to be got up ‘‘in usum elegan- . 
tiorum hominum ;” and how far the editor has succeeded in reali- 
sing this high destination, we hope to make apparent by the sequel. 

Aj4.'So Qos ai Bd) Er, 

Ne amicum castigare ob meritam noxiam 
Immune est facinus—Angl. ‘a thankless office.” Ed. Both. 
Nez amicum castigare ob merita nunc male 

Inmeene est facinus.—The common reading is seuse, and good 
sense too, and, what is of equal importance with this editor, is 
metre. But we will give part of the author’s note on this new 
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lection, as a specimen probably, once for all, of his manner :— 
** Denique Mss, et Edd. Vett. non immune, sed preferunt 
illi immene, he immane, h, e. inmene, sicut promiscue scripsisse 
priscos oisum, esum, usum, Peenos, Punos, &c. monet J. Lipsius.” 
It would be no difficult matter to prove the fallacy of this reason- 
ing; does not immune, we would ask, resemble as closely immane 
as inmeene ? 

A. 1. 8.2. 1. 24. Ed. Ern. 

Ne tu hercle faxo haud scies quam rem egeris. 

Bothe retains the haud, which we would erase with Hermann; 
an alteration which the sense of. the preceding line seems to 
require. 

1. 27. Ed. Ern. A-depol proinde ut bene vivitur, diu, vivitar. 

Bothe retains this order of the words, which, as appears from 
the context, is incorrect : we would read, with Acidalius : Proinde 
bene vivitur, ut diu vivitur. There can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of this slight transposition. 

1,83. Ed. Ern.——facere possis. Bothe retains the present of 
the subjunctive, in defiance of good Latinity ; it should be, posses. 

1. 102. Ed. Ern. Crede huic tute, suam rem melius gesserit. 

Ed. Bothe tuam rem. The former is the reading of the 
old editions, the latter of Lambinus, which we prefer, as we are 
unable to conceive why a man should be considered more trust- 
worthy, who has the negative virtue of looking after himself. 

1. 149. Ed. Ern.—Hascine me propter res maledicta differunt. 
This reading is evidently corrupt, and rests merely on the conjec- 
ture of Camerarius. . 

Ed. Bothe.—Hascine propter res maledicas famas serunt. 
the reading of the Mss. and, of course, the preferable one. 

1.175. Ed. Ern.—Indignum hac civitate esse et vivere. 

Ed. B. esse vivere.—We do not much like the old reading, and 
would prefer e¢ se vivere. | 

A. 2. Se. 1. 1. 19. Ed. Ern.—jam amplius erat, non sat 

Id est mali, ni amplius etiam quod ebibit, quod comest, 

Quod facit sumpti; nox datur ?—Angl. ‘ This is not enough, 
unless she has more to eat, drink, and spend.” 

Ed. Bothe. Non sat id est mali quod ecbibit, quod comest, 
quod facit sumpti, ni amplius datur mox.—Here we have mox 
for nox. | 

It appears to us also that much of the spirit of the original is 
lost. Datur nox seems essential to the ducitur familia tota, which. 
follows. | 

1. 26. Ed. Ern. esse et bibere. 

Amor amara dat, | 

Ed. Bothe. Esse et bibere amor amara dat.—This is an ingeni- 
ous emendation, and should be received into the text. 

1, 29. Ed. Ern.—Neque enim cum sibi amicum volunt dici.— We 
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have this line enclosed in brackets in Bothe, who deems it spu- 
rious :,we would. retain it, erasing entm, with Hermann. Schneider 
thus oddly interprets it; ‘‘ pudet eos amoris mancipia dici.” We 
conceive that it is introduced in order to strengthen the preceding 
sentiment : amor—tuos cognatos fugat. 

A. 2. 8.2. 1. 29. Ed. Ern.—Is probus est quem non _ peenitet, 
quam probus sit. We think Bothe right in erasing non, with 
Gronovius and Hermann. Angl. ‘‘ He is indeed virtuous, who is not 
fully content, however good and virtuous he may be.” The follow- 
ing passage from Livy settles the matter: ‘* Nullum annum esse, 
quo non acie dimicetur, et, tanquam peeniteat laboris, novum 
bellum parari,’’ i. e. tanquam satis laboris non sit. Gronovius. 

‘1, 80-88. Ed. Ern.—Ly. Ne opprobra Pu. Agedum—Sa- 
pientiz ztas—Pu. Mentiri edepol—Nam sapiens—Eone multa— 
Multa est—Vite agende—Pu. Non etate—Sapienti etati. 

Ed. Bothe :—Ly. Ne opprobra. Pu. Mentire edepol—Nam sa- 
piens—Eone multa—Ly. Multa‘est Vite agunda—Pu. Non etate 
—Sapienti zetas—Agedum eloquere. We are disposed to think 
that this transposition, although a violent one, and unsupported 
by Ms. authority, will be generally welcome to those readers, 
who, like ourselves, are unable to reconcile many difficulties in the 
old arrangement. 

Act. 2. S. 4. 1..12-13. Ed. Ern. 

Non tibi illud apparere, si sumas, potest, 

Nisi tu immortale rere esse argentum tibi— 
Angl. ‘‘ Money which you have spent cannot be forthcoming, 
unless indeed you deem it a thing immortal.” Bothe places the 
last line after the 7th of this scene; where it appears to us to be 
out of place. We object to all such transpositions as are neither 
required by the sense, nor supported by Mss. 

1. 55. Ed.. Ern.—Ferentarium—amicum. Angl. “ a friend in 
need.” Adscriptivi dicti, quod olim adscribebantur inermes, qui 
succederent armatis militibus. i, e. siquis eorum deperisset.. Hujus- 
modi equites pictos vidi in Asculapii ede veteri, et Ferentarios 
adscriptos. Varro de lingua Latina, Gothofred.—Bothe reads 
Ferentaneum, from the Mss.; the old reading being that of the 
Edd. Vett., which we prefer. 

1. 93-94. Ed. Ern.—Mirum ni tu illuc tecum divitias feras, 

Ubi mortuus sis, ita sis ut nomen cluet. 
This is, at best, but a sorry joke, but intelligible enough, if with 
Gronovius we substitute uti for ita. Angl. ‘‘ It will be wonderful 
indeed if you carry not your riches thither, that you may be, when 
dead, what your name imports, (i. e. beloved of men,) which you 
‘are not now when alive.” 
Ed. Bothe, from conjecture, 
Mirum ni illuc, ni tecum divitias feras, 
Uti mortuus sis, ita sis, ut nomen cluet. 
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It will be difficult to make much sense of this new reading unas- 
sisted by the punctuation. Could a hearer comprehend it ? 

1. 186-188. Ed. Ern. Les. O! Pater, 

Aquum videtur quin quod peccarim.. StT.—i modo! 

LEs. Potissimum mihi id obsit. 

Ed. Bothe. neque 

AKquum videtur quin.—This is a violent alteration, and, we 
think, unnecessary. Mr. Bothe thinks the neque has been ab- 
sorbed by the eqguum which follows. But, by reading gui for quin, 
and retaining the rest of the old reading, the passage is rendered 
sufficiently perspicuous. We conceive the appeal of Lesbonicus 
to his father here as well-placed and affecting, and by no means 
weakened by that immediately following. ‘ Utrumque enim,” 
says Acidalius, ‘‘ valde servierit vehementiz affectts et oratio- 
nis.” 

_A.3. 8.1. 1. 24. Ed. Ern.—Haud illi euscheme astiterunt. 
Angl. ‘‘ They have halted discomposedly.”’ Mr. Bothe reads aneu- 
scheme from conjecture: we see no reason for this alteration. 
Some of the Mss. have in or en before euscheme. 

A. 3. S. 2. 1. 2-3. Ed. Ern.—Si in rem tuam, 

Lesbonice, esse videatur, gloriz aut fame, sinam—A correct 
reading. We frequently meet with similar changes of construc- 
tion in the comic poets. Bothe reads rem tue, which he would 
have to agree with gloria. 

1], 11. Ed. Ern.—An id est sapere, ut qui beneficium benevolente 
repudies ?—This is the lection of the Mss. Lambinus inserts the 
preposition a before benevolente: both readings are good. Mr. 
Bothe reads beneficum, benevolentem, which is evidently incorrect, 
as appears from the line following it, in which the respondent 
takes up the word beneficium. 

1, 18, Ed. Ern.—Atque honori posterorum ut vindex fieres ? 
Vossius defends this reading, contending that vindex honori pos- 
terorum will bear this interpretation, ‘‘ that you should annihilate 
the honor of your posterity :” hence ‘ vindicare auferre ;’ ¢ vindicta 
ablatio ;’ ‘ vindex qui aufert.’ Lambinus would read vibex, a lec- 
tion unworthy of him. Gronovius proposes to connect this line 
with the one that follows. This is the most plausible way of 
getting rid of the difficulty, and at the same time retaining the 
old reading. But all of them are liable to great objections. 

Ed. Bothe. Atque honoris posterorum ut vendax fieres— 
““V.C.,” says this editor, ‘ non vindex sed u....ndax. Tinea 
erosit 70 7, inquit Pareus. At ego, Tinea erosit ¢ literam, et vox 
Catoniana vendax in tritiorem vindex abiit.” This reading is so 
happy and decisive a one, that future editors would do well to 
receive it, 
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Si istuc, ut conare, facis indicium, tuum incendes genus. 

Tum igitur tibi aque erit cupido— 

Atque erit, si nactus, proinde.—By placing the wt before facis, 
and reading aque, the passage, we think, will be made quite clear. 

Ed. Bothe. Siistuc ut conari facis indicium— 

Tum igitur tibi aque— 
At qui erit? si nactus— 

‘“ At quierit aqua? quomodo et unde sumes ?” says Mr. Bothe 
in his note; ‘* Libri nullo sensu.” From not understanding the 
old lection, he has intruded this unlucky emendation from conjec- 
ture. We thus render the old reading: ‘* But it will happen, if you 
should be able to procure any, that (so prudent are lovers,”) &c. 
Yet Bothe rates Hermann for reading ‘‘ justo audacius” Atque 
si eris nactus. Fabula de te narratur. 

1.94. ad 102. Ed. Ern. have suffered various transpositions 
from Hermann and others, who have misunderstood the meaning 
of the old arrangement of Gronovius, which is decidedly the best, 
and is retained by Bothe who reads, with Gruter, ut for aut, i. e. 
postquam, and conjexit with Pareus; in both instances, we think, 
judiciously. Angl. ‘‘ We are all utterly ruined. It is certain 
that I must soon become a camp servant when my master shall 
have hired himself, at a high wage, to some king. But when he 
is running away or captured, I shall be lying snugly asleep in my 
tent with my helmet, bow and arrows.” This interpretation is 
confirmed by the same conduct of Sosia, on a similar occasion, in 
the Amphitryo, Act. 1. s. 1. 1. 271. seqq. 

A. 3. S. 3. 1.17. Ed. Ern. 

Perlongum ’st; huic ducenti interea abscesserit. 

Ed. Bothe. ducenti; interea abscesserit.—It will not be 
easy to make sense of either of these punctuations. Lambinus 
suspected the passage to be mutilated; a suspicion which has 
been recently confirmed by a collation of the Codex Ambrosian. 
Mediolanensis, made by Maio, who discovered the following 
reading, 
Perlongum ’st ; huic ducenti interea abscesserit 

Lubido, atque ea conditio huic vel primaria ’st. 
1. 30. Ed. Ern. 
Malim hercle ut verum dicas, quam ut des mutuum, 
“* By Hercules I would rather have good counsel, (or, I am more 
in want of good counsel,) than the loan of money.” 

Ed. Bothe. Malum hercle —— From conjecture. We have no 
fault to find with the old reading, which, to us at least, is much 
less obscure than Mr. Bothe’s. 

1,36. ad 45. Ed. Ern. undergo various transpositions in this 
of Mr. Bothe, with which we are not greatly disposed to quarrel ; 
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but we must, indeed, break a lance with the position which 
Falsidicum, confidentem are made to occupy. This passage 
would be greatly improved by placing these words after I. 38.; 
but Mr. B. transplants them after |. 45., giving them as an excla- 
mation to Callicles. 

1.77. 78. Ed. Ern. 

Me. Sicut precepi cunctos exturba ex edibus. 

Cat. Ita faciam— 
for which Bothe reads guid jam? Is not this a fair example of the 
mania for adopting what is thought best, in preference to that which 
‘is found ? 

1. 90. Ed. Ern, Cauu. Tu istuc age. Mec. Actum reddam, 
an imperfect line, which Bothe thus completes with the Mss., 
RUGAL sum, Nist. 

Ava. made tel ad’A., 

Salsipotenti et multipotenti Jovis fratri et Nerei Neptuni 

Letus, lubens, laudes ago, et grates gratiasque habeo et fluc- 
tibus salsis, 

Quos penes mei potestas, bonis meis quid foret, et mez 
vite, 

Quom suis me locis in patriam urbis mcenia reducem faciunt. 

Ed. Bothe—Jovis. fratri ztherei Neptuno—gratas, gratesque 
habeo et fluctibus salsis—in patriam urbem incolumem. 

We think the new lection @therei a very favorable specimen of 
Mr. Bothe’s talent in eliciting, now and then, an undoubtedly genu- 
ine reading from Mss. It is indeed so obviously the true reading, 
that we wonder it has escaped for so long a time the commentators, 
who have all tried their strength on this passage. But we will 
give Mr, Bothe’s admirable reasons for the emendation, in his 
own words.—‘“‘ Sicut salsipotens Neptunus et Jupiter recte audit 
ethereus. Literas H et Nitem h& et m quam vicine sint in scriptis 
monui, neque est quod multis probem e fere ibidem legi pro e. 
Quibus positis, nemo est quin videat 70 etherei, usurpata, more 
prisci seculi, scriptura continua, facillime degenerasse in etnerei, 
pro quibus mox corrector intulit, ut videbatur, et sententia id 
postulante, et Nerei.” Pater wthereus. Statius, Sylvz 3. 1. 186. 
Vid. Virgil. Georgic. 2.325. We by no means think he is so 
happy in his corrections of the remainder of this passage. There 
is an air of antiquity, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum, 
of force and originality, about the old readings, which we would 
not willingly exchange for the more correct, but less spirited ones, 
of Mr. Bothe. We suggest the propriety of inserting a gue between 
urbis and menia. ie 

1. 73..Ed. Ern. mei. Bothe reads mihi with Pareus, who thinks 
it is redundant. Smeider alters the punctuation by inserting a 
comma after memini ; “ ut sit,” says he, “‘ nomen non curo quando 
egomet. memini, mihi..additurum vero epistolas ab eo esse tra- 
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ditas, et senex interpellit.” This is ingenious; but Pareus: seems to 
be right. — | 1 

1.77. Ed. Ern. ys 

Sy. Ad hoc exemplum est Char. Cu. An Chares, an 
Charidemus, num Charmides ? 

This is the reading of Palmerius; but, like many others, it lias 
the sin of being unmetrical: we must, therefore, have metre and 
nonsense from Mr. Bothe, who reads: Sy. Ad hoc exemplum est 
Ch. From the names which are suggested by Charmides all begin- 
ning with Char. it is placed beyond a doubt that the initial Char. 
was used by the Sycophant. The Palatine Mss. and Edd. Vett. read, 

Ad hoc exemplum est an Chares, an Charmidas, mio 
| Charmides— 
and we would advise a future editor, who may happen to be a 
stickler for metre, to read thus, ) mS 
Ad hoc exemplum ’st, Char. Cu. Chares? an Charmidas? num 
| Charmides ? 
1. 101. 102. Ed. Ern. Cu. Eho, an etiam vidisti Jovem 2 
Sy. Alii dii isse ad villam aiebant. 

This is the reading of Acidalius. The Mss. and Edd. Vett. have 
Callicles, Callidis, which are corrupt. Mr. Bothe reads Callide. 
We believe a more silly emendation was never stumbled on by the 
worst of editors. We tremble to think of the sledge-hammer 
hlows which old Peter Burman would have inflicted on it. 

1. 104. Ed. Ern. Sy. Ego hercle si es molestus. 

Ed. Bothe. Sy. Ego hercle. Cu. Si es molestus? i, e. Syco- 
phante porro narraturo senex: si es molestus? porrone sic nu- 
gabere si es molestus ut te mihi esse significavi 2 This is a much 
better reading than the old one, which, to us at least, sounds 
very like nonsense. 

1,149. 150. Ed. Ern. imo salvos quandoquidem advenis 
Di te perdant: etsi flocci facio, an periisses prius. 

Bothe reads, si te flocci facio. We think the old reading, which 
is that of Acidalius, the right one. He thus interprets it. 
** Gratulaturus sycophanta videbatur seni de prospero adventt 
cum ita inciperet—Salvus quandoquidem advenis—at contra 
quam expectabat senex, subjicit ‘ Di te perdant:’ quoniam in- 
columis, inquit, hue venisti, pereas; etsi med causa seu per me 
perire potueras etiam prius, nec ego floccum interduim si id factum.” 

A. 4. S. 3. 1.55. Ed. Ern. St. damnum malam.—Bothe reads 
da magnum malum, which is a good correction of Gulielmius. 

1. 80, 81. Ed. Erm. Ego miser meis periculis sum per maria 
maxima vectus capitali periculo.— We do not object, in this pas- 
sage, to the repetition of periculis and periculo: on the contrary, 
we think it quite natural for Charmides to express, in as strong 
terms as possible, the dangers he had passed, at a moment when 
he is sorely agitated at the reflection, that all these dangers are to 
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be so poorly rewarded. Broken and irregular construction is the 
best suited to portray deep passion or distress, since the mind 
has, then, no time or inclination to attend to the nice structure 
of sentences, and delights in repetitions. May not capitali periculo, 
we would further remark,be considered an amplification of maximis 

periculis? thus Angl. ‘‘ nay at the very risk of my life.” 

Ed. Bothe. Ego miser minimis vehiculis sum per maria maxima 
vectus capitali periclo.—This reading conveys to our minds a 
very ludicrous image, and brings strongly to our recollections 
-an old ballad, with which our ears were familiar in childhood, 
the burthen of which was, that a certain worthy of the olden 
time had taken to the sea in quest of adventure in the most 
fragile of marine vehicles, ‘an egg-shell.” We have no time 
to edify our readers with the original. We regret that a man of 
Mr. Bothe’s scholarship should, in this instance, in an evil hour, 
have given way to his ‘‘ zeal for reform.” We were about to suggest 
asaviculis ; but, as good luck would have it, we fortunately recol- 
lected “ that little long,” which dispelled, in a twinkling, our gay 
hopes of a victory over this doughty German. 

A. 4.8. 4. 1. 20. 22. Ed. Ern. 

~ Quanquam labores multos... 
Sed hic unus, ut ego suspicor, servat fidem : 
Ob rem laborem eum ego cepisse censeo, 

‘Por this corrupt passage no assistance, of any moment, can be 
obtained from the Mss. The editors have therefore had recourse 
‘to conjecture to correct it. Bothe thus, 

Ros” Hic unus, ut ego suspicor, servat fidem, 

Quanquam labores multos cepse censeo. 

‘We like Herman’s emendation better, as it appears to us to adhere 
more closely to the Lib. Vett. | 
~~». ‘Quanquam laberes multos ob rem heri mei 

Et liberfim ejus eum ego cepisse censeo. - 

A. 4. 8. 11. 1. 147. Ed. Ern. 

Enim vero sero quoniam advenis. 

Bothe reads serio. The poet here alludes to the punishments 
inflicted on the delinquencies of actors. Lateness in coming on 
the stage was, of course, included in the catalogue of these scenic 
peccadilloes. ‘Thus the sycophant threatens Charmides for 
making his appearance when the play is nearly finished. . Indeed 
the long absence’ of Charmides gives rise to the whole action of 
this drama, namely the developement of the manners of his son, 
and the plot to which his sudden re-appearance puts so timely a 
stop. Mr. Bothe’s reading then is as absurd as uncalled for. 

ASS. 2. 1.6.-Ed:) Erm.” 

Nam beneficium homini proprium quod datur, proprium 
sumpserit— : 

MSS. prosum serit, Edd. Vett. proprium erit. »The old lection 
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is that of Camerarius and the other editors, and approaches 
nearest to the Mss. Acidalius reads sumseris, which is’ pealably 
the best. Bothe’s is unintelligible. 

Nam beneficium proprium homini, quoi datur, presumseris. 

1. 49. Ed. Ern. 

Miserum ’st malé promerita, ut merita, si mihi ulcisci non 
licet. 

Mr, Bothe rejects mihi, in consequence of tracing indications of 
a better reading, as he supposes, in the Mss. ‘‘ Sed Mss.,” 
says he, ‘ ut merita si més ulc. n. |. habent, in quibus deprehendi 
seni: quod longe elegantius.” We are elad to differ from the 
learned editor in this opinion. 

‘We had hoped to have closed our review with some’ very 
favorable specimen of Mr. Bothe’s talents for felicitous emenda- 
tion, thereby giving him the benefit of a creditable exit. from our 
critical arena; but this last ‘‘ wretched, rash, intruding” correc- 
tion has driven us reluctantly from our benevolent - intention. 
We involuntarily exclaimed with Jeremiah Markland, ‘‘ Dii boni! 
quantum in hac quoque parte falsus fuisti,” and shut the book 
with feelings little short of irritation and disgust. 

One more observation, and we have done. We could have 
wished the editor had prevented that embarrassment, which must 
be experienced by those who may have occasion to collate this 
edition with the former ones, by adhering to the old division of the 
scenes, which is now and then altered, and to the numbering 
of the lines, which are here reckoned from the beginning to the 
end of the respective plays, especially as we have not been able 
to discover any advantage which can be derived from this innova- 
tion. We must also quarrel with that true German disregard of 
euphony which would prefer, to the more generally received and 
softer readings, such words as suscensut, conponet, occessit, ecbi- 
bit, and a thousand others; which, though not quite so intole- 
rable as those schutzites, and guartzites, which Mr. Bothe’s coun- 
trymen of the hammer and blow-pipe have inflicted on natural 
science, are yet to our uninitiated organs sufficiently harsh and 
cacophonous. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Bothe and his edition, proffering 
him our sincere thanks for his persevering industry in the unin- 
viting task of improving the corrupt text of Plautus, and assuring 
him of our sympathy with the fatigue which he must have under- 
gone. But we should be departing from strict critical candor, 
were we not to declare it as our opinion, (in which our readers, 
judging from the examples set before them, may be pretty much 
disposed to concur,) that, although this edition comes recommend- 
ed to our notice by the possession of many of those external 
beauties which bibliographers love to dwell on, besides other 
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internal excellencies of a’ more decidedly unequivocal value, 
namely, a considerable number of new, and undoubtedly authen- 
tic readings, great typographical accuracy, aud an ample profu- 
sion of commentary, it has still no pretensions to be considered 
as a standard edition, which may be suitable and satisfactory for 
general use, or even as calculated to remove many of the defects 
of those which have preceded it,—but rather, from its minute and 
copious collation of Mss. and early editions, and from Mr. 
Bothe’s own annotations, which are occasionally learned and 
valuable, as a rich mine, from which an editor may draw a large 
supply of critical materials for the formation of a future edition. 
We hope, indeed, that the day is not far distant when some 
highly gifted English scholar, possessed of considerable facilities 
for the collation of Mss. and the early editions,—-facilities which 
this country is capable of holding out beyond all others,—may 
be induced to undertake a new edition of Plautus, and no longer 
to allow this field of literary labor to be monopolised by the 
critics of the German school. We shall then, and not till then, 
expect to have a new and better era established in the literary 


history of this poet. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Remarks on 1 Corinth. xv. 29. 


In the last Number of the Classical Journal my attention was 
called to this difficult text by your correspondent, who favored 
us with the criticism of Scheller. 1 beg leave to propose a 
new rendering of the passage for the consideration of your 
Jearned readers, Ver. 25, &c. For he must reign till he put 
all enemies under his feet (John ii. 35, 26.) “ The last enemy 
Death is paralyzed. For he hath put all things under his feet ; 
but when he saith that all things have been put under, it is clear 
that it is with the exception of him that put all things under 
him. But when all things be put wnder him, then shall the 
Son himself put himself under him that put all things under _ 

him, that God may be all in all. Otherwise what shall they 
effect who are baptized above the dead, and with what inten- 
tion are they baptized above the dead ?”” 

‘The answer seems to be. They are baptized above the dead, 
' (signified by the water out of which they rise, Romans x. 7.) 
asa sure pledge that death is put under him into whom they 
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are baptized. (Romans vi. 4,13.) As the wind moved im the 
beginning over the waters, and the first man, who is. of the, 
earth earthy, rose thereby above the deep, even so in the restitu-, 
tion of all things, the second Adam into whom believers are bap- 
tized, ascends in the spirit above the dark deep of death ; and they 
being born of his spirit live in a higher element than the dead. 

‘Trip may refer likewise to the ark floating on the great deep, 
and to the ascent of the children of Israel, just before said to 
have been baptized in the cloud and in the sea to Moses; and 
to which there is a plain allusion in ver. 54, where the casting 
of Death into the Lake is compared to the drowning of Pharaoh. 
It is a dangerous thing to follow the true Church in baptism, 
as Pharaoh followed the Israelites through the sea, if our inten- 
tion be not friendly to it. For as all animals were subjected 
to the first Adam, so is all, Creation, Death and Hell subjected 
to his antitype, the Lord from heaven, Mediator between God 
and Man; who as God, is God by generation and genus, as, 
much as the Son of man.is by generation and genus, man; but 
who as Son of God is a person as subordinate to God the: 
Father, as the Son of Man is subordinate to Man the Father ; 
and who, as Mediator, shall finally complete his great and 
glorious work, which being completed, he shall reign as God, 
and not as Mediator. 


IM. B. 


THE MASORA. 


Tue corruption of the Hebrew text has been as strongly asserted 
as denied in modern times, (See Dr. Kennicott’s Dissertations, 
1753, and Classical Journal for March, 1826. p. 103.) This ques- 
tion relates both to the integrity of the present consonants and to the 
claims of vowel points. The computation of the ages of the Pa- 
triarchs depends on the consonants ; for the numerals are given at 
felllength. It should however be noticed that the Mss. vary im re- 
spect to these very numerals. ‘‘ There is,” says Mr. Jackson, ‘‘a 
difference ofa hundred years between the Eastern and Western He- 
brew copies ;” to which he adds, ‘‘since likewise the variation in the 
Hebrew copies from the Greek is uniform, so that this variation must 
have been made designedly, either in the Greek version or in the 
Hebrew text, it must be evident to every intelligent and judicious 
person, that the variation was made by the Jews, and that the. 
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Hebrew copies have been purposely altered by them.” (Jackson’s 
Chronol. vol. 1. p.: 54.) © . 

After all that Mr. Jackson, whom I most highly respeet, has 
to say, I think that neither he nor any one else, has hitherto 
cleared up this question by a sufficient induction of circumstances; 
and I do not hesitate to maintain that. the argument in favor of 
the Hebrew chronology still preponderates, however the Hebrew 
in itself may vary, and however strong a case in favor of Josephus 
may be made out by one eminent divine, and another as strong 

in favor of the Septuagint, by a second. 
__ I shall now endeavor to open the subject of the Masora, as it 
has struck myself. By the Masora I mean, the right and full 
interpretation of the Law of Moses. Some derive this word 
Masora from px vincivit, ligavit, coercuit. So Simon explains 
nip3 contracte pro nips2 Vinculum quo ligatur, Ezek. xx. 37. 

If this derivation of the word be admitted, may not the English 
word MEASURE be the very Hebrew word Masora, and the reason 
of the derivation be, either because Measures, as bushels, &c. are 
in their very make and form casks bound together? or because 
casks limit and confine that which is measured by them? See 
2 Tim. iii. 7-10, 15, 20, 21, 26. ’ 

The other derivation of the word Masora is from 1p> Tradidit, 
(Buxtorf,) who, however, hesitates between ip& and p>. But 
“p32 itself is derived probably from 5px. It is therefore con- 
sistent to understand by Masora, a measure or limitation in inter- 
pretation handed traditionally from father to son. 

That such a measure did exist among the Jews before the Ba- 
bylonish captivity is certain to those who regard the vowel points 
as having been added after the captivity. And it is indeed 
most probable that while the Hebrew was a living language, it 
was written without vowels, and at the same time without any 
more danger of misinterpretation, than there would now be of 
misinterpreting what short-hand writers compose in English, with 
the omission of vowels. But suppose the English to becomea 
dead language, the first thing that would be necessary in order to 
preserve most securely the sense of our authors, if it had been 
committed simply to consonants, would be to supply vowels ; be- 
cause, in future ages, remote from the time of the common use of 
the language, UsUS, norma loquendi, would be entirely forgotten, 
and the consonants would frequently be liable to different inter- 
pretations, according to the vowels supplied. “ 

By the Masora then I intend that meaning of the law of 
Moses to which it was limited by tradition or use, before the 
subsequent Masoretic apparatus of vowels, &c. was formed after 
the captivity, for the purpose of preserving the true meaning of 
the law as it had been spoken, while the Jews were not yet led 
captive. | 
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It were superfluous to observe, that when it was thought ne- 
cessary to supply such vowels, &c. the enemies of the restoration 
and reformation of the Jewish church, (those Jews especially who 
preferred toremain in Babylon,) would, if they could, have supplied 
another measure, and persecuted the prophets who were raised up to 
assert the true Masora. In the Jewish Expositor for May 1826, 
we have a neat specimen of the kind of corruption which may be 
expected. The author is a Jew, and his commentary on a passage 
in scripture, to which I call all attention, is as follows : 

“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy foot-stool.” Ps. cx. — 

‘© The Lord said unto my Lord.” The first word that shall be 


noticed is »31385 la-do-ni ; the (5) prefix signifies to, of, for. The 
word 378 is applied to man, also to an angel; but never to God ; 
but when this word means God, it is written thus »2°38, Lord, or 


Tr 
God.” 
Ex pede Herculem. This is not pointing, but piercing. I 
proceed to trace the line of the genuine /Masora, as opposed to 
such narrow-minded trifling and folly, by the prophets. 

In Isaiah ix. 6. we read 

ynaw—>y AIwIT IM 
And the Masora shall be upon his shoulder. 

Thatis, the Masora shall be taken from the Assyrian and Baby-~ 
lonian, and laid on the shoulders of the son of David and those 
of the sons of Isaiah. Compare ch. vi. 9, 10. Mark iv. 11, 12. 
Isaiah viii. 11-20. li, 16. lix. 21. 

The meaning is, as our Lord himself declares in St. Mark, that 
the unbelieving Jews should by their Masora mistake the shadows 
of the law for the substance, and the exoteric for the esoteric 
sense; but nevertheless should uot prevail against Isaiah ; and 
that the bearers of the true Masora should finally prevail over 
both Assyria and Babylon, which united against them in binding 
and confining the law. | | 

And. this was well understood by Jonathan, as may be seen in 
his sublime and decisive Targum on this passage. 

The following is the Latin version of the. Targum to which I 
allude, as given in Walton’s Polyglott, to which 1 refer the reader - 
for most important information respecting the faith of the ancient: 
Jewish church. Isaiah ix. 6. Targum Jonathan. Dicit Propheta 
Domui David, quoniam parvulus natus est nobis, filius datus est 
nobis, et suscepit legem super se ut servaret, &c. The Chaldee 
for ut servaret, is 125. nw2 signifies duddcow, to keep, preserve, 
&c. and is nearly allied in meaning to now from Sw (Kircheri 
Concordantia Heb.) See 1 Tim. v. 21. vi. 20. 

This passage of Isaiah in its primary and typical intention un- 
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questionably relates to the birth of Hezekiah, who should restore 
the law complete to the Jews, and subdue Assyria and Babylon, 
and their Jewish accomplices in Judea. 

See article Dial in Dr. Robinson's theological dictionary, where 
he most satisfactorily reconciles the chronology of the Bible, in 
respect to the birth of Hezekiah, both with common sense and 
with this place in Isaiah; and for which I render him my thanks, 
as I never could satisfy myself on the first intention of this place 
till I read his article Hezekiah, and Dial: I had previously ob- 
served that the prophecy in its first intention related expressly to 
signs, and not to things signified ; to the éfwrepixa and not to the 
éowreptka, as is confirmed by our Lord himselfin the passage in St. 
Mark before mentioned. Compare also ch. villi. 18. with He- 
brews ii. 13. . 

Hezekiah then as king, and Isaiah as prophet, were the 
great types of the deliverance of the true Israel, called by Isaiah 
himself, the tenth part, from the Assyrian Euphratian deluge; by 
which deliverance the great river Euphrates was dried up after 
the manner of Egypt, and the law and the testimony, or Masorah, 
in fact the very gospel, or New Testament, rescued from Ba- 
BYLON. Compare Isaiah v. 26. to the end of ch. vii. with Revel. 
ix. 14, to the end of ch. xii. Hezekiah signities according to 
etymology the mighty God. 

The natural object of the Jews, it may well be supposed, was 
to confine’ the law to such an exoteric and narrow intention, as 
should exclude all other nations from the privileges intended 
for them according to the spirit. And in order to effect this 
purpose, seeing the exoleric intention, they did not themselves 
choose to see, or allow others to see the primitive and spiritual 
comprehensiveness of the Old Testament, which by ISRAEL most 
properly means $x:— sw», The Lord, the righteousness and recti- 
tude of man, who should finally overcome the Serpent in his last 
Assyrian and Babylonian heads; as also apy signifies the crooked 
mortal state of Man, which 1).23—bs God virile should assume, and 
bear unto death, being put to death in the flesh. That this same veil 
which Isaiah, as type of the Messiah, casts on them, (according 
to the invariable rule that the words and actions of the prophet 
are typical, and whichis applied by St. Paul in the second chapter 
of the Hebrews, ver. 13.) should continue over the Jews till they 
should turn to the Lord, or as Isaiah has it, to God virile, (ch. x. 
20, 21.) is declared in 2 Cor. iii. 15. ‘* But even unto this day, 
when Moses is read, the veil is upon their hearts. Nevertheless 
when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away. Now 
the Lord is that sPrR1T; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is LIBERTY.” —‘ Without this distinction a man wanders in the 
dark ; and by mistaking the signs for the things signified, is in 
the very bondage of the soul,” (St. Augustin quoted by Bishop 
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Jewel in his explanation of both the sacraments of the Church of 
England. Verdum sapienti.) ’ 

There is always in mana tendency to run from one extreme into 
another, as from literalizing to allegorizing. Spiritual interpre- 
tation is neither literalizing nor allegorizing, but it is both + it is 
typical, and it neither sacrifices the spirit to the letter, nor the 
letter to the spirit. Those interpreters, for instance, who allego- 
rize water as not literally intended in the ordinance of baptism 
enjoined in scripture, are as far from the truth, as those who hold 
that water in baptism properly and really regenerates. And let 
us take heed while we are sitting in judgment on the Jews, 
lest we ourselves, to use an elegant expression of old Bunyan, 
have the shell upon our own heads. Isaiah xxv..7. . 

There is no greater blindness to the Law and the Prophets than 
that of those who hold that the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment have accommodated passages in the Old Testament to the gos- 
pel dispensation. There are too many who now read the Classics as 
if they were inspired, and the Scriptures, vice versa, as if they 
were uninspired. Let not such persons likewise sit in judgment 
on Jews. The most wretched pauper who believes the imspira- 
tion of scripture, and adopts the revealed wisdom of God implicitly 
as his light, may say, in respect to such Sadducees, ‘‘ Thou, O Lord, 
through thy commandments, hast mademe wiser than my teachers.” 

But to proceed with the Masora: immediately after the cap- 
tivity, at the very time when the punctuation, Sc. designed to 
preserve the Oral Law, by which I intend the Law as spoken 
and understood while the Hebrew was a living language, when 
this said Masora or measure, or piercing of the prophets, was most 
probably introduced with a good intention by some, while the 
Babylonian Jews might think it a fine opportunity to counteract 
or corrupt the text, lived the prophet ZECHARIAH, who was slain 
between the Temple and the Altar. In reference to their opposi- 
tion to him very probably, our Lord charges the lawyers with 
lading men with burdens and traditions not to be borne; and 
immediately adds, in connexion with the death of this said Zecha- 
riah: ‘* Woe unto you, lawyers, for ye have taken away the key 
of knowlege; ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were 
entering in, ye hindered. ...there is nothing covered that shall 
not be revealed, neither hid that shall not be known.” Luke xi. 
AO, &e. Matt. xv. 3. 

_ In the fourth chapter of Zechariah, the prophet is awakened to 
behold a light set on a candlestick of such a kind as no 
Jew ever beheld without being thunderstruck. It was of gold, 
(1 Peter i. 9.) and sEVEN lamps thereon, (Prov. ix. 1.) and Two 
olive-trees by it, (Romans xi. 17.) and the word to the Son: of 
David, Zerubbabel, was not by might nor by power, but by the 
SPIRIT of God, (Gal. iii. 2,) and the great mountain on which the 
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temple was being founded, was levelled before the typical Zerub- 
babel, son of David, (Matt. xxiv. 2.) and to the head stone of the 
corner, uniting two natures and nations, was shouted Grace, 
(Matt. “exis 22. Eph. ii. 20. Rev. v. 12, &e.) and it was declared 
that, as the Son of David had laid the foundation-stone, so 
should the Son of David complete the temple of the Law and 
the Prophets, (John ii, 19.) and that this stone (margin to 
ver. 10.) should have SEVEN eyes, (Isaiah xi. 1, &c. Daubuz. 
Revel. v. 6, 7.) and that the two olive-trees had the unction of 
kings and priests before the Lord of all nations. (Revel. xi. 4.) 
In chap. v., the prophet beholds an expanded roll, containing 
likewise the original wetversal curse on the whole world as record- 
ed in the third chapter of Genesis, and the twentieth of Exodus, 
in two tables, in which were written our duty towards God, and 
our duty towards our neighbor. In the sixth verse he beholds 
the false MasoraA or measure, in which was the author of ori- 
ginal universal sin, borne up by her two daughters, the corrupt in 
Judah and Israel, as young storks carry their parents, and by 
them conveyed to BABYLON, (Dan. i. 2.) 

. The Jews who remained in, or retired to Babylon from before 
the Masora of God, seem here intended. And hence we learn 
the parentage of the Babylonian Talmud, and, it may be, of sundry 
corruptions in the vowels, &c. 

In the 6th chapter we ‘have ‘the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Grecian, (Daniel vii. 6.). and Roman empires, (compare margin 
and Dan. vii. 7.) restless spirits, like Satan in Job, walking to and 
fro through the earth. 

_ The Babylonians are said to have completed the wrath and 
indignation against the Jews, (ver. 8.) after which follows the 
ever-blessed kingdom of Jnsus, as recorded in the second of 
* Daniel, who shall complete the Temple of the Lord ; for however 
men may have despised the second temple, it is the LonRD FROM 
HEAVEN, (1 Cor. xv. 45-49.) it is the temple in which aLL NA- 
TIONS shall worship, (Zach. vi. 15.) The first temple is earth of 
earth; the second, God of God. Zachariah seems to predict his 
own death for this testimony, as being a type of Jesus, in ch. xiii. 
6. and other places; and it is perhaps from not knowing the 
universal principle that the prophets are types, that we have not 
understood Luke xi. 51.; and if there be a prediction of the Millen- 
nium clearer than another, it is the last chapter of Zachariah. 

Further it is observable that the parallel passages in Luke xi. 
49, 50, and Matt. xxiii. 34 to 39, are found in the first.chapter of 
the second book of Esdras: neither has the inquiry been ever 
impartially or adequately made by any one, whether our Lord 
referred to that chapter, or the author of that chapter incorpo- 
rated with his composition those parallel passages in the gospel, 
whieh, it would be difficult to show, were not expressly quoted 
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from Esdras by our Lord. But any thing satisfies prejudice. See 
Calmet’s Introduction to 2nd Esdras, and that of Mant and Doyly 
for valuable tuformation. 

If we now proceed to Matthew v. 12 to 20, may not our Lord 
specially intend in the 12th verse the prophets Isaiah and Zacha- 
riah ; and by the light of the world, the very light that stocd 
before the God of all the earth; (Zach. iv. 14.) as, by the city set 
on the hill, the spiritual Jerusalem and its temple, typified by the 
building raised by Zerubbabel ; (Zach. iv. 6.) as’ by the candle 
and candlestick, may be understood the spiritual light and church 
under the second temple; which the Babylonian party hid under 
an ephah, or pddsworv, or measure? (Zach. v. 7, 11.) Rode, caper, 
vitem. 

If so,it is clear why our Lord adds emphatically, “Think not that 
Tam come to destroy the Law and the Prophets. (You are they 
who attempt this.) 1 am not come to destroy, but to complete.” 
(Targum on Isaiah ix. 6.) As also, why he adds, ‘ Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
Law till all be fulfilled.” By the word cepata has been commonly 
understood either the Hebrew vowel or the extremities of the 
consonants. The former meaning is more probable, because a 
part of a consonant means nothing. I understand xepa/a not as 
signifying what we call the Masoretic points, but the vowels, which 
were pronounced while the language was spoken, and which the 
Masoretic punctures, stigmas and piercing professed to hand down 
by tradition as exemplified in *378. 

To proceed ; the Masora is delivered to St. Paul (Gal. 1. 10, 11.) 
and by St. Paul committedto Timothy, (1 Tim. i. 11. 2 Tim. i, 12.) 
““Tknowto whom I have entrusted,” viz. the Masora, as a light set 
uponacandlestick, even upon the church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth; and the Masora, it thus comes out, was 
none other than in sum that ‘* without controversy great is 
the mystery of the right worship. God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
jn fe on in the world, received up in glory.” (1 Tim. ili. 15; 
10.) 

By the martyrdom of Timothy, St. John succeeded to the 
Masora, the xddapos duows pady ; (Rev. xi. 1. as explained by 
Victorinus) and to him was exhibited the mystery of the seven: 
candlesticks, and the two olive-trees of Zachariah ; and the second 
Sennacherib, the second birth of Immanuel, and the fall of the 
tenth part of the city, &c. of Isaiah. And yet we are as ignorant 
of ihe meaning of these seven golden candlesticks as Zachariah was, 
and we confine the symbol (which is that of Zachariah continued), 
to the seven literal churches of Asia, which mantained the faith 
against Roman Babylon to the Diocletian persecution, after which 
the throne was set in heaven, and the Masora passed from Ephe- 
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sus to Constantinople, as the fourth and_ fifth chapters of the 
Apocalypse demontrate, (Daubuz. compare Rev. iii, the end, with 
Ahe beginning of ch. iv. and Sir I. Newton on ch. ii. 10. which verse 
he truly observes can apply only to the Diocletian persecution.) 
But besides this literal and primary intention, analogy and con- 
sistency require that we consider the seven churches of Asia as 
signifying seven successive states of the Holy Catholic Church 
during the time of the Gentiles, from the days of St. John to 
the conversion of the Jews, as I now proceed to prove. 

The seven churches of Asia, in Revel. i. ii. ili. xii. 16. are 
proved to be the Christian Church privileged with the genuine 
Masora.* (ch. i. 1.) éohpaver he signified, that is, he typically re- 
presented the aoxdAviis, or development of himself, by . the 
type of his angel; it being impossible to see the Son as HE Is, 
and fo dive: accordingly, as being a sign or herald, (which office 
also is implied in éojpavey, and further denoted by the trumpet,) 
the angel (most probably Gabriel) assumes the appearance, and 
speaks in the person of the invisible God, Jesus, precisely as the 
angel in the bush spake in the name of Jehovah, ch. xix. 9, 10. 
xxli. 8, 9, 16. 

By signified, is also intended that the whole Apocalypse. has 
another sense besides that which is literal and outward, as it is 
_ elsewhere expressly declared: ‘* For the spirié (spiritual sense) 
of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus.” (ch. xix. 10.) 

A sign is never the thing signified ; and we might as well say 
that the sign of the crown is the Crown, or that the picture of the 
_ king is the King, (though bya figure of speech they are commonly 
spoken of as if they were so,) as say that the first intention of the 
Revelation is not a type of another and spiritual intention. 

Accordingly in ch. xii. 1, 3, there appeared a great sign, the 
very word used by Homer in the sense of a type ; 

"Ev0' égavn péya ofjpa, dpdcwy éri vera dagowéds. 
But this sign in Revel. xii. 1. is taken from Isaiah vii. and vili. ; as 
that which preceded in ch. xi., viz. the fall of the tenth part of 
the city, is taken from Isaiali vi. 13. and Revel. ix. ; also from 
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1 NB. “ Whenever truth or knowlege is explained by fixed principles, 
it becomes scientific ; and he who, instead of investigating the question, 
declaims against it, must either be deficient in love of truth, or in lo- 
gical reasoning.” (Lavater). The fixed principle here applied, is, compare 
spiritual things with spiritual ; and the mode of applying this principle 
here adopted, is the application of it in purity, consistency and complete- 
ness, as much as in me lies. And the more that this mode of investigating 
knowlege should be assailed by clamor, the more I should thank God 
that he had given me an understanding to maintain it. Tu ne cede malis, 
sed contra audentior ito. What is here introduced from the Classics, is not 
brought either for proof or confirmation, 
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Isaiah viii.’ Compare Isaiah vii. 18. and viit. 7. with Revel. ix. 3, 
14. and Isaiah vi. 9-12. xiv. 26. with Revel. x. xi. 14. and Isaiah 
vi. 13. with Revel. xi. 13. and Isaiah vii. 14. with Reyolt xit, 
1, 2. and Isaiah xiv. 29. with Revel. xii. 3. 

Isaiah likewise expressly declares that what he himself heheid, 
consisted of sIGNs, and therefore not of REALITIES, (ch. viil. 18. 
Compare Hebrews ii. 13, as also Isaiah vi. 9. with Mark iv. 11.) 
In the last-mentioned text, it is pronounced that all things in the 
kingdom of heaven have two intentions, the one shadow, and the 
other substance, the one exoteric, the other esoteric and spiritual. 
To suppose indeed that the Apocalypse is in the following chap- 
ters a sign, and not in these three first chapters, is togive an 
inconsistent interpretation to it; especially, since it is demonstra- 
ble that the seven spirits of God in this first chapter are a 
sign. Neither does it at all make for the hypothesis which 
rejects the significant intention of the seven candlesticks, that 
they are explained to signify the seven churches of Asia. 
For the 17th chapter contrasts to these seven Churches, the 
seven heads of the beast, and in the same way deciphers them 
to be seven mountains; and the seven mountains, moreover, 
to be seven SUCCESSIVE governments. (Revel. xvil. 9,10. See 
Dean Woodhouse.) In proof then that by the seven Churches of Asia 
are intended seven successive ages of the Church, two arguments 
have been here brought, which are, jirst, that from the word sig'- 
nified ; second, that from the analogy of the seven heads of the 
Beast, to which might be added a parallel in all the sevens in the 
Apocalypse. A third argument is, that this development of 
Jesus Christ is one and the same development which is related 
under the seven seals of chap. v. to the end of the seals, effected by 
the opening of the Scriptures and the taking away of the veil from 
all nations in the reading of Moses; and introduced by the same 
herald or trumpet who appears in this. place also ; as is most clear 
from the fourth and tenth chapters compared with this. 

(Ver. 4.) Seven—'Erra, seven, is derived from yaw, the Hebrew 
word which means seven. The-radical meaning of yaw is fulness, 
and the number seven was denoted from this root, because it was 
on that day from the creation that the Lord completed allthis 
work. (Parkhurst, ézra.) So says Cicero in his Somnium Scipionis. 
Seven, he observes, Rerum cunctarum fere nodus est. St. Augus- 
tine on the place says that seven is plenitudo. By seven then is 
to be understood, that which is Catholie and complete ; and this is 
the fourth argument. 

The fifth argument is taken from the name of Asia. The scene 
of the entire Apocalypse, in the letter and sign, is the empire of 
the literal Babylon, the capital of Ashur or Asia; and of neces- 
sity, if consistency be regarded, this empire of Babylon must be 
called Asia. The thirteenth and seventeenth chapters are proof 
positive that the empire of Babylon constituted the entire scene 
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of the Apocalypse ; the whole world being reputed to be subject 
to that monarchy, whenever it is spoken of, as in Daniel ii. 38. 
Revel. xii. 7 to 9. 

But this empire described in Revel. xiii. is that same empire 
over which Babylon presides, (ch. xvii.) and therefore, in the literal 
first intention, there could be no churches oué of Asia or the 
Babylonian empire. The same mode of speech is used in prophecy 
respecting each of the four monarchies in succession, as may be 
seen in the second and seventh of Daniel, and even in St. Luke 
(ch. it, 1.) 

' To be consistent, then, we are to consider the small region of 
Asia, in whick the seven literal churches were seated, as a type 
of the entire Asia, in which all the Asiatic churches were situated ; 
and these again as types of the Catholie Church distinguished into 
seven successive states, and situated in whatever empire was 
figuratively intended by the Babylonian monarchy; and not the 
less so, if it should be found that the prophecy likewise intended, 
literally, seven successive states of the Christian Church in the 
entire literal Asia, concurrent with the similar succession here 
asserted in the figurative Asia, the empire of the figurative Baby- 
lon. 

The sixth argument is drawn from the acccompaniment of the 
mention of the seven spirits; and it is maintained, that whatever 
sense seven, with spirits, has, the same sense seven, with churches, 
undeniably demands. That the meaning of the seven spirits is 
seven created angels, acting successively as ministers of the Holy 
Spirit, in his seven-fold operations, is most manifest from the fol- 
lowing texts compared with this. ch. viii. 2. v. 6. 

It might, indeed, seem, as Reuchlin notes, that the Divinity acts 
by a descending scale of corresponding agents, as, for instance, 
the seven-fold spirit, by seven arch-angels, and seven angels or 
apostles of the churches, to whom correspond the seven planets, in 
the midst of whom the Sun of Righteousness is here beheld making 
his circuit, precisely as Homer describes the Sun as, making the cir- 
cuit of Chrysa. ‘Vhe twelfth chapter as plainly refers to the Sun 
in the Zodiac, when it describes the twelve apostles as twelve 
stars; So many analogies meeting in the prophetical descriptions, 
transcend the talent of man to put together, and demonstrate 
that, could we read the visible world, we should find it to be the 
Bible itself, in which, both from the foundation of the world and 
by the constitution of the world, the invisible things of Ged are 
reflected on earth as from a higher heaven, by an intermediate 
mirror communicating with our dark and gross atmosphere, as the 
nocturnal reflection of the moon in the font displays the light of 
day itself. Each successive dispensation of God from the first 
constitution of this visible system tili the perfection of the new 
heavens and earth is, as it were, a new colorivg laid on the 
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former coats, and attesting that God doeth nothing in vain, This 
seems to be necessary for the perfection of harmony, and unity of 
design, and consistency of attribute, in the great Alpha and 
Omega here developing his meridian glory. I. M. B. 
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VENICE. 


Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 
With Freedom—godlike Triad! how ye sate ! 
BY RON. 


Spirit! who oft, at night’s unclouded noon; 
Dost love to watch the melancholy Moon 
Shroud in the wanness of her spectral ray 
Rome—Athens cold in beautiful decay : 
Or where Palmyra’s mouldering shrines o’erspread 5 
The Syrian waste—Sad city of the dead! 
Beneath some ivied arch dost sit thee lone 
To drink the music of the night-wind’s moan, 
And smile on ruin!—Spirit! who dost dwell 
In the deep silence of thy cavern’d cell, 10 
Noting the shadowy years, and mantling all ¥ 
The pomp of Earth in mute Oblivion’s pall— 
Spirit of Time! could Veauty’s radiant dower, 
Could Genius—Valor mock thy sullen power, 
Could Riches fly thee—Venice still had been, 15 
As once of old, Earth’s—Ocean’s sceptred Queen, 
And still been throned in all her ancient charms 
Of wealth and art, of loveliness and arms! 
Fair—faded Venice! when in visions wild 
Imagination on my boyhood smiled, yo 20 
O! then the glories of thy proud career 
With many a tale repaid my listening ear : 
Thy merchant Dukes by prostrate Kings obey’d, 
Thy deeds of war in distant climes display’d, 
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Thy marble palaces, and sea-girt walls, 

The orient splendor of thy gilded halls, 

Touch’d with bright hues from Fancy’s pencil caught, 
All raised the rapture of my childish thought ; 
And now—e’en now to manhood’s sterner glance 
Thine annals wear the impress of Romance, 

And all that History tells of thee might seem 
The lovely fiction of a poet’s dream! 

- Whilst in bis wrath Ausonia’s northern foe’ 
O’er her fair cities flung a cloud of woe, 

Her outcast sons condemn’d alas! to roam, 

And seek abroad the rest denied at home— 

Fled from the wreck of arts, the waste of life, 
The Victor’s fetter, and the Battle’s strife— 
Where Adria rear’d from Ocean’s dimpled smiles 
The free seclusion of her cluster’d Isles! 

‘Though rude the scene, yet Peace and Freedom there 
Smoothed Nature’s frown and made e’en deserts fair, 
Blue heaven above, and murmuring waves around, 
Below, the rocks with verdant wildness crown’d, 
Seem’d to the Exile’s joyful gaze, a new 

And fair creation screen’d from tyrant’s view ! 

There Venice rose, and thence in tranquil state 

She view’d each awful change of changeful Fate, 
Whilst Conquest shook with desolating hand 

Her Lion Crest o’er many a subject Land, 

Where soft Italia’s sunny prospect lies, 

Blest in its fadeless plains, and cloudless skies, 

Or where green Asia spreads her garden’d shore, 
Or Afric’s sons their fertile streams adore. 
_ And many a marble form of heavenly mould, 
(That flash’d on Genius’ glowing thought of old, 
And taught Canova’s wand in after time 
‘To shadow forth the beauteous and sublime,) 
The life-like statue, and the breathing bust, 
The column rescued from defiling dust— 
From those sweet Isles that gem th’ Augean waves, 
Too bright and lovely for the homes of Slaves! 
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* Attila. 
“ Or like our Fathers driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy to barren islets.” 
Two Foscari. 
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To conquering Venice borne—with spoils divine. 
Adorn’d the Palace, or enrich’d the Shrine. 

Light of admiring Earth !—when holy zeal 
Rear’d War’s red flag, and bared the glittering steel, 
Each pilgrim prince, and red-cross chief implored 
The mighty succour of thy sail and sword.— 

And vain the flush of eager Valor—vain 

The Christian’s hope to crush the Moslem’s reign, 
Till Venice cast her banner to the breeze, 

And bade her navy sweep the sounding seas. 
Proud was that hour when o’er the sparkling bay 
Her martial gallies stretched their long array, 
Proud was that close of day, whose farewell smile 
Wept its sad light on Zara’s yielding Isle, 

And prouder still, when Stamboul blazing shed 
Funereal glare o’er piles of Asia’s dead! 

Such were her deeds of yore! but wither’d now 
The wreath of glory from her abject brow! 

Her name “ the Free” of thirteen hundred years 
Has sunk at length in bondage and in tears: 

And now—what art thou? City of the waves !— 

A tyrant’s dungeon of degraded slaves, 

Dull as the slumber of their slow canals, 

Dull as the silence of their empty halls, 

Dull as their dead !—O! would their dead might be 
Once more awake, and Venice yet be free !— 

Ye shrouded Chiefs, who struck the flying foe, 
Pisani,* Carmagnola, Dandolo! 

Rend—rend the tomb, and start to second life, 

And strive in kindled Freedom’s glorious strife! 
Strike, as ye struck, the Frank, the Greek, the Hun, . 
Strike, as ye struck when Candia’s fight was won, 
When Venice thunder’d with avenging hate 

Stern Doria’s threat on Genoa’s rival state, 

Or when in vain Carrara’s” valor tried 

From Padua’s wall to turn the battle’s tide ! 
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1 Pisani was the commander of thirty-four gallies against the Genoese. 
Carmagnola, after a long series of. brilliant. victories, fell under.the- 
suspicion of “ The Ten,” and was publicly executed. Dandolo was Doge 
when the Ambassadors arrived from France to ask the assistance of the 
Venetians for the recovery of the Holy Land, and although ninety years 


old, greatly distinguished himself at the capture of Constantinople. 


2 Carrara, Prince of Padua, with his two sons, after bravely defending 
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Mute—mute !—unheard the summons echoes o’er 
The fiery bosoms that may beat no more: 

But ye—their living sons—O ! spurn the chain! 
Alas ! they heed it not !—the call is vain! 

As o’er the bier, where silent Beauty sleeps, 
For ever hush’d—some lonely Lover weeps,— 
Whilst o’er his soul fond Memory’s vision strays, 
And all the looks and tones of happier days 
Rush on his thought,—“ And is she nought but clay? 
Perchance the spirit has not pass’d away— 
Again perchance the long-suspended breath 
Will break the dread tranquillity of death !”?— 

It may not be !—the changeless cheek, the eye 
Ali darkly curtain’d in Eternity, 

The lifeless hair in weak confusion thrown, 

The chill white hand that thrills not to his own, 
The lips, whose music sway’d his wayward will, 
Now coldly closed, and colorless, and still,— 
These leave not Doubt to gild despairing gloom, 
Nor furnish Hope to flutter o’er the tomb! 

O! thus may he, who quits his northern home 
Amid Italia’s softer scenes to roam, 

O’er Venice mourn! still beauty lingers there, 
But palely sweet, and desolately fair : 

Yes! still her turrets rise—her bulwarks’ frown 
On Ocean’s humbled wave looks darkly down, 
And still her streets their marble grandeur raise 
To wake the wonder of the stranger’s gaze! 
And oft when o’er the Adriatic tides 

His homeward bark the ‘nighted fisher guides, 

_ And views, extending far, her shadowy piles 
Catch the faint splendor of the moon’s pale smiles, 
Well might he deem a Spirit’s fairy spell 

Had scatter’d beauty where its magic fell, 

And rear’d aloft, in gay fantastic show, 

The pomp of Ocean’s palaces below. 
Awhile—so still the scene, each echo fled,—— 
The city seems a mansion of the dead ; 
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his capital against the Venetians, was compelled to surrender, and on the 
faith of a safe-conduct they repaired to Venice to entreat the clemency 
of the Senate, who, however, after a short interval, caused them to be 


put to death in the prisons of St. Mark. 
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Anon—the sudden dash of distant oar, 
The hum of voices on the peopled shore, 
The glance of lights from twinkling casements thrown, 
The mingled swell of Music’s airy tone, 140 
(ileard, where to beauty’s not-unwilling ear 
Love tunes some soft guitar—or wild and clear— 
Responsive rowers, o’er the waters wide, 
Chaunt Tasso’s lays—their city’s ancient pride) 
Burst on his ear and eye, as oft of old 14.5 
The wizard Seer,—so legends wild have told!— | 
Raised sudden, o’er Enchantment’s drear domains 
Mysterious visions, and melodious strains. 
At night, beneath the Moon’s deceitful ray, 
Time’s footsteps pass like traceless clouds away, 150 
And ancient arch, worn dome, and hoary shrine, 
Touch’d by her light in freshen’d splendor shine ; 
And as the wind symphonious cadence flings 
O’er the swept discord of Avclian strings, 
Or rolling tides from Ocean’s sandy shore 155 
Deep lines efface, and smooth the surface o’er, 
Beneath her beams, the scars that years have traced, 
With each grotesque variety of taste, 
Blend in harmonious beauty—but by day, | 
The faults of art, the furrows of decay, 160 
Glare on the sight; and yet—sweet Venice! yet 
Some scenes thou hast no heart can e’er forget— 
Where o’er the Great Canal, Rialto’s sides 
Bend their broad arch, and clasp the busy tides, 
Where rots’ the bridal Bucentaur—or where 165 
St. Mark’s Piazza spreads its palaced Square, 
Whose mosque-like Fane, in Stamboul’s spoils array’d, 
Might seem by Moslem hands, for Moslem worship made. 
Not there—not there, ’mid coldly-silent tombs, 
And cloister’d aisles, cathedral grandeur glooms, 170 
No charms that awe the besom into prayer, 
Or raise the raptured soul, inhabit there ! 
But lavish wealth, and vain laborious show 
Their opulent magnificence bestow-~ _ | 
Here the white marble freezes on the sight, tel S 
There countless gems their rainbow rays unite, 
Vests, paintings, gold in rich confusion blaze, 
And forcing wonder, scarcely merit praise, 
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That praise reserved—till where the portals rear 
Their massive height, Lysippus’ steeds appear !! 
In brazen life how well the statues start, 
How nice each touch of imitative Art! 
Whilst in your tongueless eloquence ye tell, 
Relics of Greece! how rifled Athens fell! 
Byzantium’s splendor, and Byzantium’s fall, 
The pomp of Venice, till victorious Gaul 
‘Triumphant view’d slow-wheeling from afar 
The spoils of Europe load her Consul’s car, 
At once in you we trace— and stamp’d in you, 
Lives the red fame of deathless Waterloo ! 
Do these not all reveal? then turn thine eyes 
To where erect yon naked standards rise— 
And rose of yore in banner’d pride to show 
The lion’s triumphs o’er his Grecian foe. 
But now—they seem like monuments to stand, 
Flagless and pompless o’er a buried land, 
Whilst, posted near, the sword of Austria’s sway, 
And Austrian cannon mark the guarded way ! 
Sighing—methinks [ pass where spreads the quay 
Its noon-frequented walk, and fronts the sea— 
Behind me glooms the bridge of Sighs—before 
Winds the far beauty of the bay’s blue shore— 
And heaves the light of Ocean’s azure breast 
Expanding wide, with scatter’d islets drest. 
Whence rear’d Palladio’s holy fabrics throw 
Their long dim shadows on the wave below, 
And distant sails amuse the wandering eye, 
And many a dusky gondola steals by, 
And many a gorgeous garb, and foreign mien, 
Amid the tumult on the shore is seen— 
The turban’d Turk, the richly-vested Greek, 
The wild Albanian with his swarthy cheek, 
(As each pursues, with fancied good repaid, 
The real toil of pleasure or of trade,) | 
There mix’d in motley groups, each passing day, 
The semblance of a Carnival display. 


But past those times, when Ind’s and Aégypt’s shores 


Here piled their jewell’d wealth and spicy stores, 
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1 The strange peregrinations of these celebrated statues from Athens 
to Rome, thence to Byzantium, thence to Venice, and from thence to 


Paris and back again, are well known. 
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And Commerce sate in Venice’ ports to hail 
From distant seas the treasure-wafting sail : 
And past those times, when Pleasure’s chosen reign 
To Venice lured from far the glittering train! 
O! when the Sun withdrew his sinking light, 
And stars look’d out upon the Tovely night, 
The voice of Revel rose beneath the ray 
Of lamps that pour’d an artificial day 
O’er spacious halls, where gaudy Vice array’d 
In gladdest guise the nightly masquerade, 
And forms of Earth, like visions of a trance, 
Wound the light witcheries of the dizzy dance, 
And young hearts heaved to Music’s tender strain, 
And hands press’d hands that softly thrill’d again ! 
But vain the bliss that Pleasure could bestow 
To veil the sad vicinity of woe! 
Here,‘ while the palace echo’d gay delight, 
There, the black prison frown’d upon the sight, 
Where Mercy sigh’d her unregarded prayer, 
And Hope but bloom’d to wither in Despair, 
O’er many a wretch condemn’d to pire away 
In dungeon deep his melancholy day, 
To weep where none might soothe, to sigh im vain, 
Or glut the rack with agonizing pain, 
Till fainting Nature faulter’d out the lie 
By Torture wrung, and deem’d it bliss to die ! 
For some the gibbets’ tall-erected gloom 
In the drear cell prepared a speedier doom, 
And none might know the fate of others—save 
The midnight Moon, and moon-reflecting wave ! 
A shrick—a gasp—a struggle—life was fled ! 
The rolling waters, and the shroudless dead! 
Nor more of Culprit’s guilt, or Captive’s woes, 
Might Slaves demand, or Tyranny disclose ! 
Slaves—Tyrants! yes! tho’ Venice scorn’d to own 
A lineal Monarch, and a regal throne— 
And smiled to see her Ducal Sovereign made 
A powerless Puppet, and a sceptred shade, 
Patrician chiefs with crafty caution drew 
A veil o’er deeds too dark for public view, 
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* The Doge’s palace is connected with the state-prison by the Bridge 
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Amongst themselves combined despotic sway, 
And rear’d their wealth o’er Liberty’s decay— 260 
Till late the Land, her day of freedom done, 
Saw many Lords usurp the place of one, 
A mock Republic varnish with a name 
The despot’s splendor, and the bondman’s shame, 
‘And Dissipation’s baleful arts unite 265 
‘To lull the angry sense of injured right. 
V EN1cE—farewell! when e’en thy walls shall be 
‘Swept from thine Isles, and ’tomb’d beneath the sea, 
Which must at length roll o’er thy cold remains 
Of pillar’d palaces and gorgeous fanes, 270 
Thy name shall live in every glowing hue, 
Thy Titian’s pencil o’er the canvass threw— 
Shall live in Shakspeare’s scenes, and Byron’s lays, 
And greenly twine with Otway’s mournful bays ! 
Farewell! but whilst in Granta’s classic bower 275 
I muse away the meditative hour, 
I turn from Thee to pour my parting strain 
O’er Albion’s Isles, thy Sister of the Main, 
_ And breathe a prayer that long her shores may be 
What thine were once—the dwellings of the free, 280 
In arts and arms, like thine unrivall’d shine— 
But not, like thine, from all those charms decline ! 


J. S. BROCKHURST, 
St. Joun’s COLLEGE. 


REMARKS ON ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY, 
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1—Accorpine to the Hebrew Bible,—to the flood were 
1656 years—Samaritan Pentateuch, 1307—Septuagint, 2262— 
Josephus, 2256. 

The Samaritan differed from the Hebrew in the years which 
‘the Patriarchs before the flood lived previously to the birth of 
a son, as follows: Jared, Heb. 162. Sam. 62. Mathuselah, 
Heb. 187. Sam. 67. Lamech, Heb. 182. Sam. 53. and in the 
years which they lived after the son’s birth, Jared, Heb. 800. 
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Sam. 785. Mathuselah, Heb. 782. Sam. 658. Lamech, Heb. 
595. Sam. 600. 

The Seventy differed from the Hebrew before the said birth 
of a son, as follows: they added to the Hebrew a century for 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Melaleel, Enoch, and 6 years 
for Lamech. 

Josephus differed in the said reckoning from the Seventy 
only in stating for Lamech 182 years, in agreement with the 
Hebrew. 

The Samaritan differed from the Hebrew in the years of the 
lives of the Patriarchs after the birth of a son, as follows : 
Jared, Heb. 800. Sam. 785. Mathuselah, Heb. 782. Sam. 
653. Lamech, Heb. 595. Sam. 600. 

The Seventy differed from the Hebrew in the said computa- 
tion, by deducting a century from the Hebrew for Adam, Seth, 
Enos, Cainan, Melaleel, Enoch, and 26 from Lamech. 

Josephus entirely agreed here with the Seventy. 


In the length of the entire lives of the Antediluvian Patri- 
archs, the Samaritan differed from the Hebrew, as follows: 
Jared, Heb. 962. Sam. 847. Mathuselah, Heb. 969. Sam. 
720. Lamech, Heb. 779. Sam, 653. 

In the sane, the Seventy differed from the Hebrew, as follows: 
Lamech, Heb. 777. Sam. 653. 

Josephus entirely agreed with the Hebrew. 


I].—According to the Hebrew, from the flood to Abraham 
were 292 years.—Sam. 942. Seventy, 1072. Josephus, 1002, 

The Samaritan differed from the Hebrew in the ages of these 
Patriarchs before the birth of a son, as follows: it added a 
century to the Hebrew for Arphaxad, Sala, Eber, Peleg, Reu, 
Serug, and 50 years for Nahor. 

The Seventy differed from Sam. only in inserting a second 
Canaan between Arphaxad and Salah, for whom they stated 
130 years before the birth of a son. 

Josephus differed from them all in stating for Shem, before 
the birth of a son, 12 years instead of 2, after the flood; and for. 
Reu, before the birth of a son, 130 years of age, instead of 132 ; 
and for Serug, 132, instead of 130; and for Nahor 129 years. 
In the rest he agreed with the Samaritan. 


In the years of the lives of these Patriarchs after a son’s birth, 
the Samaritan differed from the Hebrew, as follows. it de- 
ducted from the Hebrew a century for Arphaxad, Salah, 
Peleg, Reu, Serug, and deducted also 50 years for Nahor : 
for Eder 160, and for Terah 60. 

The Seventy here agree with the Samaritan in Salah and 
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Eber; but differ both from Heb. and Sister’ in stating for 
Nahor 129 years. In the rest they agree with the Hebrew. 


In the length of the entire lives of these Patriarchs, the Samari- 
tan differs from the Hebrew, as follows : Hber, Heb. 464. Sam. 
404. Terah, Heb. 205. Sam. 145. 

The Seventy added to the Hebrew a century for Arphaxad, 
Peleg, Reu, and Serug, and differed as follows: Eber, Heb. 
464, Sept. 404 or 564. Nahor, Heb. 148. Sept. 208. 


Odbservations.—These statements are taken from Jackson’s 
Chronological Antiquities, Vol. 1. p. 36, 66., and present to 
the eye an outline of the four rival systems which divide our 
great Chronologers most materially. {nu perusing their learned 
and elaborate works, the following have been the impressions 
that have been made on my own mind, and which I venture to 
lay before the reader, not without diffidence, as L before stated ; 
but as they appear to myself of some importance, I therefore 
make them public. 

First, | have found Mr. Jackson to be by far the most ori- 
ginal and instructive author whom [ have perused; and yet 

from whom f totally differ in respect to the Chronology of 
these periods. And, first, I profess that [ set out with a dzas in 
favor of the Chronology of the Hebrew Text, though not, I 
trust, without a willingness and disposition to examine and form 
my opinion most fairly. Lt is not indeed probable that any one 
ever sat down to this study without some bias. But this in- 
clination does not appear to themselves or to others always 
manifest in those who oppose any received system; and the 
very circumstance that it is not manifest, in that it follows the 
stream of a writer’s particular age, affords him a fine opportu- 
nity of declaiming to admiration on his own freedom from pre- 
— judice. But there is such a thing as prejudice against preju- 
dice; and this is prejudice also; and of all prejudices, that 
which is most deceptive and dangerous. ‘The prejudice of the 
present age, I believe to be, against submission to the authority 
of God; and that in every form and degree in which it can 
hope to break his bonds asunder, and cast away his cords from 
them. Nevertheless, He that sitteth in heaven, laugheth them 
to scorn, Psal. ii. What has been observed has no reference to 
the excellent authors, the glory of their age, the Jacksons, the 
Hales, the Fabers, as though they did not respect Scripture 
in the highest degree; whether they prefer the Septuagint to 
the Hebrew, or the Hebrew to the Septuagint. | 
Secondly, 'The corruption of the tiebrew Text, the assump- 
tion of which corruption has led some to follow the Samaritan ; 
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others, the Seventy; others, Josephus ; appears to myself very 
imperfectly made out. ‘The question is a very difficult and wide 
one: many considerations have been overlooked; and _ this 
point, which ought to be proved, has too often been little more 
than assumed by Chronologers; and they have shown a very 
narrow view of the proofs requisite to be alleged ; neither have 
the readers always made a stubborn and dead pause at this | 
important step, and duly considered the kind and degree of 

evidence which it really requires. ‘The objections indeed 
against the genuineness of the numerals used im the Hebrew, 
of the Chronology of these periods, have indeed appeared to 
myself so insignificant, as to lead me to suspect something like 
prejudice against the received system in those who could be 
influenced by such an imperfect induction of the circumstances 
belonging to the question. Such slender objections have cer- 
tainly tended to strengthen my bias for the Hebrew. 1 stand 
then here and maintain, immoveable, that so long as the objec- 
tions to the Hebrew Text carry no more weight with them 
than they now do, there is the best ground for adhering to the 
Hebrew Text, let whatever other objections be added from 
versions or classics, : 

But, thirdly, it is really amusing to observe the ingenuity 

with which the opponents of the Hebrew Chronology place 
in the strongest light their objections to it, and the dexterity 
with which they cast into the shade the difficulties of the 
three other systems. These three systems do not merely con- 
tradict one another; but each either contradicts or refutes 
itself. But under the management of these gentlemen, each 
of them is in turn made to appear as perfectly luminous and 
clear as the full moon itself; while the poor Hebrew Text, 
as well as the other two of the four which they reject, presents 
only its dark side to the eye. ~The Septuagint, for instance, Is 
rejected by Dr. Hales, because of the second Canaan, which 
it inserted; and the Samaritan Chronology before the flood 1s, 
prima facie, absurd. Neither dare any man adopt Josephus 
till he has corrected him to his purpose. And these corrections 
are proposed not unfrequently as demonstrably true ; which 
bold mode of advance carries us with the Chronologer ‘down 
the stream of time in the slender bark of the bold assertor, in 
full confidence that he could never have ventured so strong 
an affirmation had he not felt himself perfectly secure. ‘The 
following remark of Mr. Jackson (Vol. 1. p. 56.) requires 
close scrutiny. “ The copy which Origen had of the Samari- 
tan Text agreed, as far as appears, with the Jewish Hebrew 
numbers, from the Création to the Flood ; and was altered be- 
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tween his time and that of Eusebius, or about theend of the third 
century, as is probable, to what it has been since, and we now 
find in the present copies. 'The numbers of the Jewish He- 
brew copies were altered or corrupted all at once; but the 
Samaritans altered theirs by degrees and at different times, as 
Is evident from the copies of Ongenand Eusebius. The West- 
ern Hebrew copies, or those of Judea, which followed the co- 
pies of the school of Tiberias, retained the century of the age 
of Jared before he begat children; but the Eastern or Babylo- 
nian copies left it out, because the adding it to his remaining 
years was consistent with his dying before the flood, whilst the 
centuries stood before the ages of Mathuselah and Lamech, 
which lengthened the term of the flood to the year of the 
world 1556. ‘Therefore the Samaritan in this correction of the 
age of Jared followed the order of the Eastern copies.” I leave 
it to the reader to decide whether it was likely that such altera- 
tions could have taken place in so short a time, and have escaped 
the attention of the Christians in the East, so many of whom 
were converted Jews. I gather however from this admission, 
that the ancient Samaritan confirmed the Hebrew. 

Fourthly, They who adopted the longer Chronologies 
grounded much of their argument on the time requisite for 
peopling the world sufficiently for the production of great em- 
pires; for which the Hebrew shorter Chronology did not allow 
time. The defenders of the Hebrew Chronology, as Jackson 
observes, here found themselves pinched, as they admitted the 
existence of such empires. But had these latter looked a little 
closer, they perhaps would have found the argument from po- 
pulation and empires decisive against the Septuagint, and de- 
monstrative of the truth of the Hebrew. : 

I have hinted at this circumstance in speaking of the mighty 
battle of kings ; and from every observation which I have made 
both on the Hebrew and Greek Bible, have been led to con- 
clude that in the days of Abraham the earth was peopled 
precisely as might be expected from the Hebrew shorter Chro- 
nology. | 

The circumstance that Ishmael, for instance, was to be the 
father of the twelve tribes of the Arabians, and that two sons 
of Jacob demolished an entire city, and other circumstances 
of this kind, if properly collected and estimated, would, I feel 
sure, much tend to confirm the Hebrew computation, and dis- 
credit the Greek. And the same observation may be ex- 
tended to the antediluvian times also, ‘‘ Cedrenus saith, that 
the descendants of Seth inhabited the higher country of Pales- 
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tine, near to’ Paradise, where they led an angelical life till the 
1000th year of the world.” (Jackson, p. 60.) The preaching of 
Noah afterwards is likewise spoken of in Scripture, not as hav- 
ing been a partial warning, but a warning to the whole world. 

These circumstances tend to prove that the world before the 
Flood was not more populous than the times allotted to the old 
world by the Hebrew Text would naturally lead us to expect ; 
as also, that an increased attention to the population of king- 
doms in the days of the Patriarchs may prove a sure method of 
deciding between the computations of the four systems, appeal- 
ing each to the same Scriptural basis. 

Perhaps the New Translation of the book of Enoch may 
throw farther light on the antediluvian times. Jackson did not 
despise the fragments. Vol. 1. p. 63. 

Fifthly, at p. 97, ibid. Mr. Jackson strongly argues that the 
corruption of the Hebrew Text was connected with an attempt 
to falsify a tradition current among the Jews, that the Messiah 
should come at the end of six millennaries; which six millen- 
naries he supposes to have terminated about the time of our 
Lord’s first advent, according to the original uncorrupt Chrono- 
logy of the Hebrew. ‘‘ This opinion,” he says, ‘‘ gave the Jews 
an opportunity, by altering the Chronology of their Scriptures, 
to allege a plausible reason for their not believing Jesus, whom 
they had crucified, to be the true Messias, whose coming, they 
said, was to commence in the sixth or last age, or millennium 
of the world; whereas it appeared from the Chronology of 
Scripture corrected by them, that Jesus came in the latter end 
of the fourth age, or millennary, instead of the sixth, and so 
that he was not the true Messias, who, as they pretended, was 
to come.” 

Mr. Jackson lays a great stress, and is very copious and 
learned on this important pomt. Here he exhibits his amazing 
learning, and quotes Orpheus, Plato, Cedrenus, Josephus, the 
smaller Genesis, St. Barnabas, Lactantius, Auct. Etymolog. 
Mag. voc. Aidy. Suidas, voc. Tupfyvia, Philebus, lrenzus, 
Hippol. apud Phot. p. 525. Cyprian, Hieronymus, Abrah. 
Ecchellens. Supplement. ad Chron. Orient. p. 160, Theopom- 
pus, Zoroastus; all attesting this tradition of the six millenna- 
ries. And yet, by that bold rhetorical weapon, a confident 
assertion, he silences all these witnesses, whom he had raised 
from the peaceful grave, for the mere purpose, it would seem, 
of tellfng them that they were superstitious blockheads. ‘“ This 
notion of the six days’ creation, he immediately decides, as 
implying that the world should continue in its present state for 
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six thousand years, has no foundation in Scripture ; nor isa day 

there ever understood as implying or figuratively meaning a 

thousand years; neither is this implied in the words of the 

Psalmist, or of St. Peter: but yet it is certain that both the 

ancient Jews and Christians so understood it.” (Vol. 1. p. 98.) 
Quanto rectius Hic qui nil molitur inepte. 

Joseph Mede is the author to whom [ allude. He mentions 
and discusses this tradition three times in his works, viz. at 
p- 534, 892, 902. His quotations from the Talmud especially 
are much more to our purpose than any alleged by Jackson. 
At p. £04, is the one which I particularly intend. The title is, 
TRADITIO DOMOS ELIZ; and it is as follows : 

Sex mille annos durat mundus ; 

Bis mille annis Inanitas, 

Bis mille annis Lex, 

Denique, bis mille annis Dies Christi. 

“ Surely,” adds Joseph Mede, “ this Elias lived under the se- 
cond temple, and before the birth of Christ.” What a testi- 
mony then is this tradition from the Jew to Jesus Christ! and 
what a crowd of witnesses do Jackson and Mede collect of all 
times and nations for a tradition, of so great antiquity, that Jack- 
son himself admits that Orpheus bad it from the Egyptians, 
and the Egyptians from the Jews! And have we not then pre- 
sumptive proof that the fountain-head of the tradition can be no 
other than the creation or formation of the world in six days, 
as recorded by Moses in the first chapter of Genesis? ‘This 
tradition is undeniably a tree, whose branches once covered the 
whole earth; and every tree must have a root; and I therefore 
appeal to impartiality and common sense, whether any other 
root besides that which I have stated, can be rationally ascribed 
to this tree. 

The first use which I make of it is to prove that the Chro- 
nology of the Hebrew Scriptures during the second temple, 
before the coming of Christ, was precisely that Chronology of 
the Hebrew Text which we maintain and assert. The second 
use, is to demonstrate that our Lord appeared at the very time 
when the Jews by their own tradition, founded on the type of 
the six days of the creation, alias, upon Moses himself, who 
wrote the history in Genesis 1. and explained it in Psalm 90 
(Hammond), were warned to expect him. 

The third and last use, is to turn our attention also to the 
type of the six days, in which we are not less concerned, and 
perhaps not less backward to believe, than the Jews. themselves. 
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In defence of this important ground I now take my position. 
[ maintain then,—I. that the key of truth is a method demonstra- 
tively true and consistently applied. IL. That the key of in- 
spired truth is the comparing of inspired words with one 
another, and consistency in applying particular intentions thereby 
ascertained to all parallel passages. ILI. ‘That whenever this 
key passes al/ the wards of the lock without force, the disco- 
very that it makes, is the truth of God itself. 

I proceed then to apply this method to the first chapter of 
Genesis, in the most perfect confidence that if I can demon- 
strate to a Christian that St, Paul has applied a most import- 
ant part of this chapter, not in accommodation to his purpose, 
but as resting the most important doctrines of Christianity on 
the argument that the most proper and worthy meaning of the 
passage alluded to, however confessedly fulfilled in the letter on 
the sixth day of formation, is nevertheless hitherto NoT FUL- 
FILLED; if, lL say, I can prove this,—CONSISTENCY requires 
that I should consider the rest of the chapter, not as applied in 
the New Testament in another intention besides the literal one 
fulfilled in the six days, after the method of accommodation, 
but after that of sol¢d argument from types adapted to anti- 
types by Gop THE Hoty Guost, from the foundation of the 
world. The passage which I select for the purpose of demon- 
strating that St. Paul argued from it as intending infinitely 
more than was fulfilled in the letter at the time, is the following 
one. 

In explaining. to the Jews the spiritual intention of their 
law, he reverts to the foundation of the world in Hebrews, ch. 
1., and tells them that the Son of God made the dispensations 
of the successive days of the aiwvwy (the very word used for the 
millennaries, as above mentioned), that He was the TRUE Light 
of the first day, as being by nature the radiance of the Father, 
and that image in. TRUTH, according to which Adam was 
formed ; He, not. Adam, the true heir of all things, as exalted 
far above the angels set over this visible earth in the beginning 
of time. And in ver. 6, that when the Light, the Creator, the 
image of God returns to renew man, as the Light formed on the 
first day came again into the world by the Sun, in this second 
system he should likewise have the pre-eminence. In ch. i. 5., 
we arrive at my strong hold. In ver. 8. we read, “Thou 
hast put all things in subjection under his feet. For in that he 
put all things in subjection under him, he left nothing that is. 
not put under him: but now we see not all things yet put. 
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under him,” &c. Now if this be an argument from the type 
of Adam, consistency requires that we apply the whole chapter 
accordingly; to which I now proceed. 


Critical Remarks on the three first chapters of Genesis. 
In the beginning Elohim created the heavens and the earth. 


The Literal or Typical sense. 


_ In the beginning. Heb. In the head, or, in the appointed 
head. ‘The Hebrew word Resh signifies a head, and Reshith, 
the word here used, means perhaps an appointed head (com- 
pounded of WN and NW). For primitive roots are supposed 
to have been originally monosyllables. (Shukford.) This is 
St. Paul’s explanation of the word, Col. i. 18, which I thus 
render. And the same is the head of the body, the church, 
who is the principle, first produced and first producing from 
the dead, that in all the same might precede. For all the 
plenitude was well pleased to sojourn, in Him.” (See Kircheri 
Concordantia. NWN) In Heb. by or in. 

God, Heb. Elohim, a plural noun used with a singular verb. 
It has been much questioned whether this verb -has really a 
plural signification, because other nouns having also a plural 
termination do not appear to have a plural meaning ; but let 
them all be translated in the plural number, and speak for them- 
selves; otherwise, they are not a fac-simile of the original. 

«That a plural word is used with the design of intimating a 
plurality in the godhead, in some respect or other, it is strange 
that any one should doubt who has observed that it is used in 
places, in which if there be, in truth, no plurality in the god- 
head, the inspired writers must have been determined by the 
principles of their religion studiously to avoid the use of a 
plural.” Bishop Horsley’s Biblical Criticism, Vol. 1, p. 24. 
‘¢ In general it is very obvious, that the word Elohim is expres-. 
sive of relation.” Ibid. p. 43. 

Perhaps Elohim signifies powers; for E/ signifies povwer ; 
(Buxtorf.) and so may be a communicable name, denoting the 
powers which are communicated to the powers which are of 
God; agreeably to which supposition, Elohim is sometimes 
rendered in Greek by @<0} disposers. (See Romans xi. 1., and 
John x. 35. compared with Psalm Ixxxii. 6.) 

The Jews properly distinguished between the incommunica- 
ble name of God, Jehovah, the self-existent, and the commu- 
nicable name Elohim, the powers; and therefore the distinc- 
tion should be preserved in the translation. And the neglect 
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to do so may have caused many fatal mistakes respecting the 
divine essence, persons, and communicated powers, 

The heaven, Heb. The heavens. 

And the earth. 'The Hebrew word is the same as the 
English word earth. 


The Antitype, as revealed in Scripture. 


Beginning, signifies the second person in the Trinity. Col. 
1.18. Johni. 1. Revel. 1. 11.17. 11.14. 

Created, gave spiritual life. John i. 4. 9. 

Heavens, the angels, as being inhabitants of heaven; who 
likewise are called principalities, powers, and thrones, because 
the heaven is over the earth. Hebrews xii. 26. 28. Job xv. 15, 
Heavens likewise may mean thé gospel, as antecedent in order 
to the /aw of carnal or earthly ordinances. 

Earth, the inhabitants of the earth, Gen. x1. 1. 

Ver. 2. The first day.—And the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
Spirit of Elohim moved upon the face of the waters. 


The Type. 


Was ; that is, when God said, Let there be light. This may 
have been the state of the earth when it was first created, or 
after it had existed in one or more formations. ‘The state here 
described resembles that to which the earth was reduced by 
the flood, which resolved it into this same state in which it was 
before the formation of the six days commenced. (See Jack- 
son’s Chronology, Vol. 1. chapter on the Creation.) 

Without form. The formation consequently of the six days 
had not yet commenced. | 

Void : without production or inhabitant. 

Deep. ‘This word signifies three things ; viz. the sea, and the 
bottomless pit, and Hades, the habitation of all the dead. Ro- 
mans x. 7. Luke viii. 31. 

Spirit, or wind. ‘This word should be always rendered con- 
sistently; but as this is not the case, we should never forget 
that the literal sense of spirit isneither more nor less than wind, 
and that of wind neither more nor less than spirit. In Genesis 
vill.1. the same word spirit is used with respect to the restoration, 
there described, of the heavens and the earth from death, or 
disorganization, the effect of the Fall, by which the heavens and 
the earth which were of old were destroyed through water 
2. Pet. ni. 5,6, may refer not only to the Flood, but probably to 
this very verse, as will further appear. 
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Moved, Heb. fluttered or brooded, in allusion to the dove and 
other birds brooding over their nests. 


The Antitype. 


The earth. The earthy substance of man, the flesh, called in 
Hebrew Adama. Jerem. xxii. 29. 1 Cor. xv. 47. Rom. ix. 21, 
Without form, deprived of the image of God through the 
fall. Jerem. iv. 22, 23. 
. Void, deprived of the spirit of life, or fulness dwelling in 
Christ. John 1. 16. Gen. i1. 17. iii. 19. vi. 5. 

Darkness. ‘The power of Satan. Eph. vi. 12. Darkness 
also imports that life and immortality were not brought to 
light, but that the invisible state was involved in obscurity. 
Rom. xvi. 25. 2 Tim. 1.10. Luke i. 79. Isaiah ix, 2. 

Was upon the face; that is, death by the serpent, opposed 
to life by the dove, was working in mankind till the spirit re-ap- 
peared in the form of the dove over the waters of baptism ; and 
the second Adam or earth rose from the deep, to combat and 
conquer the old serpent in the wilderness, into which state 
Paradise had been reduced. 

Of the deep. In Revel. ii. 24, the depths of Satan are 
mentioned, and signify the mystery of miquity. The deep also 
signifies the invisible state of which the depths of the sea are 
the type. Jonah ii. 6. Revel. xiii. 1. Compare xvii. 8. Luke 
vill, 31. 33. 

The spirit or wind, a type of the Holy Spirit. Acts i. 2. 
Johu ii. 8, 12. Rom.1. 20, 

Face or faces, person or persons, the word person meaning a 
face, andopposed to substance. Hebrews i. 3, Isaiah viii. 17. 
compared with vi. 3,9. John xn. 41. 

Waters, kindreds, tongues, nations, and peoples. Revel. xvil. 
15. The earth overwhelmed by waters, or a flood, denotes an 
insurrection of the people overwhelming the work of formation, 
or religion, social order, and morality, See Jude 13. Luke 
xxi, 25. and 2 Peter iii. 5, 6, 7. relating to the flood, probably 
a type both retrospective or relating to a formation antecedent 
to the six days of Genesis i, and prospective in relation to a 


flood of fire. 
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IRIS. 


Pluvius describitur arcus. Hor. 


Postguam! Jehove Spiritus halitu 
Kffusa vastorum agmina gurgitum 
Frenirat, immanesque fontes 
Clauserat Oceani tumentis ; 
Stetere noti in finibus impert 
Coelumque, et imbres, et refluum mare ; 
Tellusque sublapsas retrorsurm 
Culminibus superavit undas. 
Tum luce lzta et mille coloribus 
Iris refulgens exiit, atheris 
Regina, turbatumque vultu 
Purpureo recreavit orbem ; 
Gratam elocuto terrigenis Deo 
Vocem per auras: “ Signum ego nubibus, 
HEtate quod nulla movendum 
Stabit, et aztherea fidelem 
In arce testem gentibus addidi : 
Non rupta posthac equora proruent 
Stirpem scelestam : nec dolebit 
Terra meo populata fluctu.” 
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' Vide Genes. cap. viil, ix. 
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Ergo et colores, [ri, et amabili 
Impressa vultu vivit adhuc fides ; 
Gratisque divinum intuentes 
Pectoribus veneramur arcum. 
O que per altas, Uranie, domos, 
Sublime Neutonam i in penetralia 
Stellata duxisti; vagantes 
Qua rutilant per inane flamme, 
Qua fulgidi septemflua luminis 
/Eternim origo nascitur; et Dea, 
Cui mille surgenti per undas 
Coelicolfiim cecinere chorde ; 
Fas tenuiori sit mihi barbiton 
Ciere plectro; fas humili modo 
Dixisse ducentem cclores 
Fonte sacro, scatebrisque ceeli. 
Tu, quum, solutis imbribus, humidum 
Annum gubernat Pleiadim chorus, 
Egressa majestate dulci 
Per liquidas spatiaris oras ; 
Latumque sublimi zthera vertice 
Scandens, sereni conscia numinis 
Convexa, telluremque risu 
Latifico renovare gaudes. 
Et sezpe mulces equora, et impetus 
Furi, timendos matribus; et pia 
Cum duce tranquilli reducens 
‘Tempora candidiora ceel1, 
Pacem redonas mentibus anxiis ; 
Utcungue tutis fluctibus imperas, 
Leteque compostum per equor 
Halcyones posuere nidos. 
Qua luce gaudens, te dominam etheris 
Quasse salutat nauta memor ratis, 
Lethique vitati; et carinam 
Rupe sedens ‘reducem mariti_ 
Absentis uxor prospicit, humida 
Dum vela ventus lenior explicat ; 
* Floresque, votivamque puppi 
Deproperat mamibus coronam. 


* Puppibus et leti naute imposnere coronas. 
Vireo. Geor. i. 
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Nec, Solis almi fila nobilis, 
‘Pe semper arces etherez tenent ; 
Quandoque descendens ab alto, et 

Terrigenis sociata Nymphis, 
Lacus' Velinos, et liquidos amas 
Fontes, et udi roscida Tiburis 

Dumeta, que circum strepentes 

Desiliunt Anienis unde: 

Hilic amata ad flumina Naiades 
Inter colores ludere gestiunt, 
Et colla, flaventesque in arcu, 

Tri, tuo variare crines. 
(uandoque et altarum incola rupium, 
Sublimiori pradita numine 

Regnas, ubi ingentes aquarum 

Preecipitat Niagara lapsus ; 
Interque fractos aurea vortices, 

Et rupta lymphis saxa ruentibus, 
Fulges, et immoto furentem 

Imperio moderaris undam. 

O sic,” dierum cum mihi turbida 
Sors estuantes attulerit metus, 
/Evique delabentis hora 

Egerit in trepidos tumultus ; 
Spes alma valtu rideat aureo, 

Et luce sacra leniter assidens, 
Tranquilla soletur timores 

Sollicitos, animique fluctus. 

G. SELWYN, 
Cott. Div. Jonan. er Univ. Scoot. 
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« In eodem (Velino) lacu nullo non die apparere arcus. 
Pun. Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 1xu. 
2 “ An Tris sits amidst the infernal surge 
Like Hope upon a death-bed.” 
Curtpr Harotp, Canto IV. rxx1. 
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VIRUM LONGE KWU@OLKOTaTOP. 
O qui Democritos theatra tota 
A primis cuneis ad usque summum 
Fecisti toties, severitatem 
Vultus compositi lepore laxans; 
Quis possit lateri imperare quasso, 
Quis rictum cohibere, si loquensque, 
Et clauso pariter jocaris ore? 
—Dixistin’ aliquid? nihil profecto : 
Ergo quid placuit? quid ora vulgi 
Motu mirifico repente solvit ? 
Comecedtim lepidissime, iste vultus 
Fons est perpetuus facetiarum : 
Si linguam tibi Parca denegasset, 
Facundo jocus emicans ocello 
Pulmones Britonum magis moveret, 
Quam lingue triplices et ora centum. 


G. SELWYN. 


PORSONIAN PRIZE. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Kine Joun. Act Ul. Scene IIL. 


Kine Joun. Huserr. 

Joun. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentie Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 


Hus. 
JOHN, 
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Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say,— 

But I will fit it with some better time. 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 

To say what good respect I have of thee. 

I am much bounden to your majesty. 

Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet : 
But thou shalt have; and creep time ne’er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say,— But let it go: 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience :—If the midnight bell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowsy race of night ; 

If this same were a church-yard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 
(Which, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 


. A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 


ORAS. 


Or if that thou could’st see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 
Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, | 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah, I will not:—yYet I love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov’st me well. 


_ IDEM GRECE REDDITUM. 
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* Vid. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1386. 


NECROLOGY. 


VOSS. 


[From the Bibliothéque Allemande.] 


Germany has lost one of her greatest writers ; the celebrated 
Voss, who contributed so highly to the splendor of the Ger- 
man Parnassus, is no more. ‘The Germans justly consider the 
death of this illustrious man/as a national loss. ‘Their literary 
and political journals have been eager to scatter the grave of 
Voss with flowers; and the writer of these lines, who was 
honored with the best wishes of the poet whom Germany has 
just lost, would willingly add his feeble accents to the strain of 
mourning and regret. 
John Henry Voss was born on the 2d February, 1751, at 
Sommersdorf, in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburgh. He 
‘was in early youth inspired with the love of learning; but he 
had obstacles to contend with in the narrowness of his means ; 
his father was in a station bordering on absolute poverty. But 
eminent talents, uncommon diligence, and heroic abstinence 
from all the enjoyments which young men born in a lap of 
opulence call necessaries, could not go without their reward. 
Voss at last procured the means necessary for devoting himself 
to academical studies. In 1772 he was received into the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. Young Voss was not long in distinguishing 
himself among the pupils of this excellent institution, which 
_ was already well known throughout Europe. He made rapid 
progress in the ancient languages, and cultivated at the same 
time the happy talent he had for poetry. It was about this 
time that there was formed at Gottingen a society of young men, 
whose names speedily acquired a just celebrity. Voss became 
a member of this association, in which shone Hoelty, whose 
elegies breathe a melancholy at once sweet and mournful. It 
was death which this young poet loved to write about; but 
Death, in the harmonious verses of Hoelty, does not appear as a 
hideous spectre, but as a liberating genius, adorned with the 
flowers of eternal spring. ‘The two Counts de Stollberg, and 
Miller, author of Stegwart, were parties in this alliance con- 
secrated to friendship, poetry, patriotism, and all generous sen- 
timents. ‘These young friends met on Saturday, and in fine 
weather, frequently in the open air, under the shade of some 
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majestic oaks. In the summer, indeed, they assembled in a 
garden, and prolonged their literary meetings even till sun-rise. 
Extemporary verses were produced and communicated with 
enthusiasm as they were spoken. Burger, so well known by 
his romances and ballads, and Klopstock himself, were honorary 
members of this poetical society. Voss, in his Life of Hoelty, 
prefixed to the new edition of the poems of his friend, (pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in.1804,) traces in an interesting manner 
these recollections of his youth. | 

Voss lived some time at Hamburgh, and it was there that he 
published a Poetical Almanack for several years, which was a 
continuation of that of Gottingen. In 1782, he was named 
head-master of a school at Eutin; in 1802 he settled at Jena; 
and finally, in 1805, on the new organization of the University 
of Heidelberg, the Grand Duke of Baden invited Voss. thither, 
to give the greater celebrity to that institution. 

The poetical productions of this author are numerous. Voss 
knew all the riches of the German language, and possessed in a 
very high degree the talent of managing and adapting it to the 
most different kinds of composition. Following the steps of 
Klopstock, he at last decidedly succeeded in naturalizing in 
German literature the metrical forms of Greek and Latin pro- 
sody, and at the same time showed how easily he could over- 
come the difficulties of rhyme, ‘The character of Voss de- 
veloped itself fully in his poetry ; in his odes there is a vigor 
and energy, which, however, is not always without roughness; 
in his songs there is a frank cordiality, and an enticing gaiety, 
which always pleases; in his hymns a sweet and impressive 
piety but it is, above all, in his eclogues, that the gemius of 

oss shines. Among his compositions of this sort may be 
cited, Der siebenzigste Geburtstag (The seventieth Birth-day). 
The chef-d’euvre of Voss, however, is his Louisa, a pastoral 
epic; this poem, written in hexameters, is a delightful feast : 
one meets there by turns with picturesque descriptions of the 
beauties of nature, traced with the greatest talent, and with 
family scenes, pervaded by the finest sentiments of filial piety, 
love, conjugal affection, and religion.- A collection of the poems 
of Voss appeared at Koenisberg in 1802, the last of which con- 
tained a treatise on prosody. 

The industry of Voss was surprising. German literature 
owes to him a great many translations, of which we may mention 
that of Virgil, that of a great part of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, those of Horace, Hesiod, and Orpheus, Theocritus, 
Aristophanes, but, above all, that of the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
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this chef-d’euvre, written in hexameters, is so close to the 
original, that it may be considered as in truth a fac-simile ; it is 
a treasure which Germany possesses beyond all other nations ; 
it is Homer himself who sings his verses in modern language. 
The unwearied Voss undertook also, in conjunction with his 
two sons, (Henry Voss, professor at Heidelberg, who died in 
1822, and Abraham Voss,)a translation of Shakspeare, of which 
several volumes have appeared. ‘This surprising man, not con- 
tent with his numerous successes as a poet and philologist, de- 
voted himself also to profound researches into the geograpiry 
and mythology of the ancients. He thought proper to impugn 
the system on the latter subject developed in one of the most 
remarkable works of the day—the Symbols of the learned 
Professor Creutzer: Voss published his Anti-Symbols. It 
would be difficult to deny that this respectable veteran has 
sometimes passed the bounds of an attack which ought to have 
been wholly literary ; but every one will confess that Voss was 
actuated by no other motive but an ardent love of the truth, 
such as he conceived it to be: the purity of his intentions has 
never been doubted. Voss dreaded, in fact, the mysticism which 
certain talkers of the middle age would again spread over 
Germany; he saw the tendency of this, and feared the return of 
darkness. ‘The chiaroscuro of a Gothic church was not enough 
for him; like the eagle, he loved to look on the sun in all his 
brightness. 

Voss terminated his honorable career on the 29th of last 
March, at the age of seventy-five. His death was as gentle as 
his life had been good; he expired while conversing with his 
friend and physician, M. Tieddemann, ‘The latter pronounced 
over the tomb of Voss a touching oration, which paid the tri- 
bute of just praises to him who had been at once a good hus- 
band and father, a worthy citizen, a bold writer, a distinguished 
man of learning, and one of the first poets of his nation. Voss 
has gone to rejoin his companions in fame, Klopstock, Hoelty, 
Herder, Schiller. His name, too, is inscribed on the calendar 
of immortality. | 
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Manuscripto, nuper reperto, evcerptarum Symbola. 


2 


Ix tanto, qui nunc viget, ardore, immortalia antiquorum scripto- 
rum.opera ad optimorum codicum fidem, a qua nimium discessum 
fuisse inter omnes hujus rei peritos, constat, exigendi, in Salustii 
quoque textu accurate constituendo, singularem operam esse po- 
nendam Viri docti censuerunt. Nec enim Lambinus solus fuit 
novator, qui pro lubitu autorum verba mutaret; multi hac in re 
animo indulserunt. Cortium quoque in Salustio, magis suo quo- 
dam Latinitatis Salustiane sensu ductum, quam Codd. auctoritate, 
versatum esse jam pridein Viri docti odorati sunt; ideoque scrip- 
toris hujus contextum ad antiquorum librorum et scriptorum et 
typis excusoruin auctoritatem revocandum, Cortiique opiniones 
severe examinationi subjiciendas esse statuerunt.. Itaque cel. 
Dahlius, scriptione scholastica: Notitia codicis MS. Salusti in 
bibliotheca Rostoch. 1791, 8. in primis, ut alios omittam, Cortii 
rationem labefactavit. Tandem cel. Gerlachius, hance ingressus 
viam, novam Salustii adstruxit editionem (Basil. 1824.) et id 
quidem assecutus est, ut Cortium a vero aberrasse certum sit, 
quamvis multis locis, que vera Salustiilectio sit, nondum constat. 
Que cum ita sint, gratum me Viris doctis facturum putavi, si 
hance symbolam lectionum Salustianarum, a cel. Eichhofio (mul- 
tifariam de antiquitate classica merito’) e codice excerptarum, 
quam mecum communicavit, in lucem emitterem ; idque ut fa- 
cerem eo magis adductus sum, quod uec Gerlachio hujus codicis, 
utpote tum nondum reperti, in edendo Salustio copia fuit; et 
codex ipse eximii videtur esse pretii. Qu sequuntur, Eichhofii 
verba sunt: | 

“‘ Quum, membranis aliguot, que viginti Senecz epistolas con- 
tinebant, ante hos sex annos in tegumento libri alicujus detectis, 
ad eam rem, quantum quidem muneris ratio patiebatur, paullulum 
conversus, diligentius attenderem, si quid veterum ejusmodi li- 
brorum, quorum haud exiguus numerus etiamnum latere putandus 
est, investigare exitioque eximere possem, forte fortuna accidift, 
ut. duos Salustii codices, inter manus indoctas versantes, flebilem- 
que sortem sibi expectantes, chartaceum unum, alterum membra- 
naceum nanciscerer, meosque facere possem. Tile, forma maxima, 
recentior quidem (sveculo xiv. aut xv. exaratus esse videtur) sed 
haud spernendz. auctoritatis, Catilinarium ; alter membranaceus, 


1 Professore Litterarum Gracarum et Laypane in Gymnasio Weil- 
burgensi, in Ducatu Nassoriensi. 
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multo vetustior et prestantior, utrumque bellum continet. Quem 
cum curiosius inspexissem atque cum Gerlachii exemplari (Basil. 
1824.), quocum multis in locis mirum quantum consentiret, passim 
contulissem, oper pretium me facturum esse credidi, si diligen- 
tius eum excuterem, et quod boni inesset, cum viris doctis com- 
municarem, quum presertim hoc ipso tempore etiam Salustiano 
operi lux quedam et spes nova affulgere videatur.’ Et id qui- 
dem eo libentius facere decrevi, recordatus mecum, quanta olim 
-voluptate optimus scriptor juvenem me perfudisset, ut Catilinam 
legens, sidera vertice tangere mili viderer. 

Codex hic membranaceus (de chartaceo enim, cujus varias 
lectiones passim indicavi, alias fortasse) continet bellum Catilina- 
rium (cujus cap. i.—xxiii. injuria temporis perierunt) et Jugur- 
thinum (cui una plagula excisa est, i. e. cap. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. et prior 
pars cap, lxxxiv.) litteris elegantissimis ab eadem manu scripta, 
in cujus locum ter tantummodo alia manus successit, prope equa- 
lis. Neque perpessus est manus correctrices. Membrane sunt 
octonariz, tenues admodum, pellucide velut cornex, diligentissi- 
me levigatz et candidi olim coloris, qui ut atramentuin, vetustate 
pallorem duxit. Nihil maculis deturpatum, nihil lacerum; facies 
externa omnino bene habita; nihil confusum glossis, sat multis 
quidem, sed vilioribus, que plereque marginem admodum latam, 
obsident, paucissimz inter versus sese intrudunt. In contextu 
denique ipso (id quod codicis bone note existimatur) paucissima 
omissa, nihil transpositum est, a capite usque ad calcem. 

Scriptura ipsa luculenta et distincta est, eademque perquam 
elegans, sine ullis 6rnamentis ; litteris minusculis, tanta librarii 
diligentia, ut, si quam litteram perperam exaravit, non deleverit, 
sed puncto supra et super scripto notarit, alia littera superne 
imposita. Ductus quidem litterarum ejusmodi sunt, ut ex rotun- 
dis illis et leniter flexis paullatim in fractos abeant; sed adhuc 
subrotundi sunt et speciem eandem referunt, quam = specimina 
seculi x. apud Mabillon® (Tab. xii.) exhibent. Lineas, in quibus 
versus scripsit librarius, neque atramento, neque plumbagine 
aliove colore, sed stilo duxit, ne minimo quidem instrumenti ferrei 
vestigio. Numeri Arabici (qui szculo xii. demum in consuetudi- 
nem venerunt) nusquam comparent. 

Orthographia (que dicitur) codicis hee est; preter punctum 
nulla omnino interpunctionis signa conspiciuntur. - Id et ad finem 
minorum sententiarum, et post integras periodos, majuscula littera 
sequente, non certo aliquo loco, plerumque ad imam littere par- 


1 Vellem licuisset mihiinspicere scriptionem Scholasticam cel. Dahlii: 
notitia cod. MS. Salustii in bibliotheca: Rostoch. 1791. sed frustra 
quesivi. E. 

? Mabillon de re diplomatica. Paris 1709. fol. p. 367. F. 
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tem collocatum est. Vocali i neque punctum neque virgula addi- 
tur, nec usquam S breve sive finale adhibetur. Syllaba con vo- 
cabulorum compositorum non per 9 inversum (qui mos szculo 
xii, invaluit) sed C scribitur, et vocabula in fine versuum diremta 
signo divisionis plane carent. Compendia scribendi (preter signum 
9, pro terminatione us, quo seculum xi. proditur) pauca ; paucis- 
sime sigle. Diphthongus @, ex illorum saculorum more, per e 
nudum, et Saldustius simplici 7 scribitur. Czeterum illas scribendi 
rationes: volgus, vortere, optumus, maxumus, faciundi,’ lubido, 
senati consultum, omnis, codex noster prorsus ignorat, et: vulgus, 
vertere, optimus, senatus consultum, omnes habet constanter. 

Quare, quum codices omnia (si unam illam compendiariam 
scripturam seculi xi. excipimus) priscam simplicitatem redoleant, 
seeculo xi. exaratus esse, et, si vel recentissimum faciamus eum, 
sexcentorum annorum etatem mihi quidem excedere videtur. 
Quid pretii ei statuendum sit, ut judicari possit, jam enumerande 
sunt. 


VARIZ LECTIONES, 


Gerlachiana editione duce, diligentissime excerpt; que Sa- 
lustium non ita parcum verborum, verbique substantivi osorem 
fuisse ostendunt, qualem Cortiws eum sibi cogitabat, codicemque 
ipsum, ubi paullo longius ab allis codicibus et a vulgata lectione 
dissentit, plerumque scienter dissentire. | 


BELLUM CATILINARIUM. 


Cap. xxiv. sumptum mutuo—se Cat. credebat (omiss. posse)—xxv. lux 
sunt—pudicitia fuit—haut f. discerneres—libidine sic accensa—xxvi. 
propulerat—quas consulibus—xxvii. multa moliri (omiss. simul)—xxvili, 
domi (sine: su@)—quantum periculum—a janua—xxix, ut darent—xxx, 
Senatus decreto—permiss. est uti p. t.—exercitum pararent (ut cap. 29.) 
pr. decrevere servo libertatem, libero impunitatem ejus rei, et sestertio- 
rum ducenta milia—hisque (pro: iisque) minores m.—xxxi. facies erat— 
sua quisque per.—misereri p.]. et sul expurg.—postulare a patribus - 
coepit, ne quid de se tem. cred.—ita se ab adolescentia—ruina extin- 
guam—xxxll. optimum factu (sic semper).—multo prevenire antecapere 
ea—insidias maturent consuli—urbem accessurum (omiss. ad)—xxxilii. 
plerique patria omnes fama atque fortuna—majores nostri miserti— 
spe tamen ipsa plebs—neque imperium neque divitias—neve nobis 
eam necessitatem. Imponatis,—xxxiv. si quid a senatu—xxxv. L. Cat. 
salutem Q. Catulo—non quia es alienum meis nominibus ex possess.— 
solvere non possem, (cod. chartaceus: non quia alienum 2s meis no- 
minib. mutuatum ex possess. solvere non possem)—sed (omiss. guod) 
non dignos—mihi vim parari—xxxvi. preter rerum capitalium con- 


1 Semel tantum Catil. 46. exhibet perdunde reip.; recte quidem; 
nimirum quia hoc loco Salustius Ciceronem ex formula solemni loquendo 
secum reputantem facit, E. 


i 
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dempnatos—preterea decrevit—senatus decretis—tanta vis morbi atque 
uti—cap. xxxvil. conjurationis fuerant—id adeo videbatur more suo 
facere (hoc ordine)—quibus nulle opes sunt—sed urbana plebs ea vero— 
publicum malum—aliarum partium quam senatus erant—cap. xxxviii. 
largiendo atque pollicendo {cod. chart. : larg. atq. pollicitando)—certa- 
bat—cap. Xxxix. imminute sunt—cap. xl. Umbrenus eo quod—civita- 
tum erat notus—querere ccepit—remedium mortem sperare—perduxit— 
Brutus Roma. aberat (omiss, a)—accersit—cujuscunque generis—cap. 


xh. diu incerto habuere (omiss. iz)—certum premium—cap. xlii. in 


Bruttia—et quasi per dementiam—ex senatus consilio (sic etiam chart.) 
—in citeriore Gallia (etiam chart.) cap. xliil. ut videbatur—constituerat— 


_sed et fillimpars maxima—nam natura ferox (cf. cap, 46.)—cap.xliv. quis 


sim—cap. xlv. nocte in qua pr.—Promptino—permittit illis homines mi- 
litares'—cum Valt. venerunt—Galli cognito consilio (omiss. cito)—se 
gladio—velut hostibus sese pretoribus tradidit.2 Cap. xlvi. Nam 
letabatur intelligens—anxius erat dubitans (uéerg. cod.) ad se jubet L. 
—Coparium terracinensem (om. quendam. uterq. cod.)—sine mora con- 
veniunt—in Senatum perducit. Cap. xlvii. ubi fide reip. jussus est di- 
cere—sua omnes signa—Senatus decrevit uti abdicatus magistratu Len- 
tulus itemque ceteri in lib. cust. habeantur (uterque meus)—ante fuga 
(om. er) retractus erat—cap. xlvill. cupida novarum rerum—L, Tarqui- 
nius (om. qguidam) ad senatum—g. sciret dicere-——senatum docet—qui 
existimarent—cap. xlix. sed isdem temporibus—impellere potuerunt—in 
extretna etate—egregia libertate—cap.1. eripiendum eum—presidiis 
abditis—cap. li. infida nobis et adversa fuit—eos impunitos d.—nunquam 


_ ipsi p. occ. talia facere—apud vos valeat—neve magis ire vestre— 


sceleris eorum omnium ingenia exsup.—dixere—enumeravere—qui 
imperio magno prediti ztatem in excelso agunt—sic existimo (cf. c. 48.) 
—eorum sceleris obliti disserere—in tales homines crudele fier! potest— 
cum presertim diligentia—per d.im. rogo quam ob rem—sed exilium 
permitti—levius est—ex rebus bonis orta—ad ignaros cives et minus 
bonos—hi cepere primo—alios ejusmodi—postremo vas aut vestimen- 
tum—ut is in proscriptorum—supplicium sumebant (om. swmmum)— 
quibus legibus exilium—ego hanc causam—ea bene parata’—ne quis 
de his—neve cum populo. cap. lii. assentiebant—qui parentibus aris 
patriz atque focis suis bellum paravere—cav, ab illis magis quam—sed 


——————— ena: nel 


1 Paucissimi codd., quos Gerlach h.1. secutus est: permitiit. Ilk 
homines militares. Illa autem lectio, quam cum plerisque codd. servat 
etiam chartaceus meus, non abhorret ab usu scriptorum Romanorum, 
modo interpungatur post illis—permittit illis. Homines militares. En 
locum simillimum Livii lib. xlii. c. $3. Pro centurionibus M. Popillius 
verba facit. Militares homines—stipendia habere ; ad quem locum Stro- 
thius eodem modo aberrat adjiciendo: “ An fortassis ante militares 
excidit hos?” cf. etiam Liv. lib. xxi. c. 36. ubi Livius de loco quodam 


-Jocutus ita pergit: natura locus jam ante preceps. Nihil ergo deest in illo 


Liv. loco. E. 
2 Hoc loco cod. chartac.; velut hospitibus sese pratoribus dedit—no- 


tabilis lectio, quum et alias sepissime (v. c. Cicer. or. pr. Rosc. Amer. c. 6. 
§. 15.) voc. hospitibus per scripturam compendiariam in hostibus muta- 
tum sit. E. 

3 Parata al. parta. Liv. v. 6. parata victoria frui—in quo loco codd. 
deteriores item parta habent. E. 
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hec cujuscunque mihi videntur—nominet—vera vocabula rerum—ne 
illis (sic-etiam chart.)\—minores sunt—periculum ex ipsis—nobis q. illis 
est—neque mirum est—vos cunctamini etiam nunc et dubitatis quid— 
atque armat. dimittatis (om, e¢iam)—vertatur—ipsa res aspera est—vi- 
delicet diis immort..confisi—videlicet.altera vita—nisi alterum patrie 
bellum fecit—quoniam verba contempnitis—censeo ego cedem incendia 
-aliaque foeda (om. se)—cap. lili, diversis moribus. Cap. liv. ac muni- 
ficentia—perfugium erat—in animum duxerat—posset enitescere—quo- 
minus petebat gloriam eo magis illam assequebatur—cap. lv. in senten- 
tiam Catonis—optimum factu ratus—triumviros que ad supplicium pos- 
tulare—est in carcere locus—sed inculta tenebris—dimissus est—-gulam 
fregere (om. e1)—supplicium sumptum (om. est)—cap. lvi. modo Galliam 
versus—cujus initio ad eum—cap. lvii. Rome esse conjurat. pat.—Gal- 
liam Transalpinam—expeditos (chart. expeditus)—neque spem ullam 
“presidii—optimum factu ratus—cap. lviil. verba virtutem (glossa su- 
perscr. viris)—aut natura aut moribus—quo pauca—vocavi—ipsi nobis- 
que cladem—tres nostrz sitee sint—omnia tuta erunt (om. nobis)—munici- 
pia atquecoloni#—supervacuum est pro pot. paucorum pugnare—vitam 
agere—derelinquere vultis—quibus corpus tegitur—magna spes victoriz 
me tenet—circumveniri—invidet—cap. lix. deinde omnium remotis 
equis—amplior animus esset—reliquorum signa—collocat artius—om- 
hes centuriones—electos et evocatos—permittit exercitum—inermes— 
cap. lx. omnibus exploratis rebus—gladiis res agitur—arcessere—magna 
vi contendere—interfecit—ex lat. ceteros adgreditur—videt memor (om. 
Catilina)—pristine suze virtutis—cap. lxi, animi vis—nam fere pugnan- 
do quem quisque locum vivus acceperat—pauci autem quos -medios 


cohors (medios eod. verbor. ordine etiam chartac.)— ita cuncti sue hos- 
tium atque juxta vite. 


BELLUM JUGURTHINUM. 


Cap. i. majus aliquid—mortalium vite—qui ad gloriam ubi—quippe 
que—bonas artes—actores ad negotia—multaque et periculosa—ubi 
pro mortalibus. Cap.ii. alia anime—cap. iv. maxime industrie (a 
manu correctrice recentiori superscr. maxima industria)—Cap. v. expediam 
—in amicitiam—mastanabile (sic semper ‘postea per i)—Jugurtham- 
que filium—dereliquerat—cap. vi. se non luxui—zetate parvis liberis 
(om. e¢)—cap. vil. Romanus imperator—magis magisque eum in dies 
amplecti—familiares amicitia—cap. viii, suam ipsum pecuniam—cap. 
ix. ita esse cognoveras—cap, x. quod difficillimum inter mortales est— 
natura mihi—ego regnum vobis—te o Jugurtha—quod plus potest—et 
observate—cap. xi. jam antea—quia materno genere impar erat—ibi dum 
—inter alias res. ait—illum tribus (om. his)—eam tantummodo cum ani- 
mo habere—ferox quovis modo inceptum perficere (om. statuit ante 
quovis)--Cap. xii. ab regibus—tanquam sua visens. domum eat (pro 
suam)—nam Claves vere ad H. referebantur—conficit—nocte. Cap. xiii. 
postquam omn. Numidia potiebatur—legati Romam venere—cap. xiv. 
debere mihi beneficia p. r.—esse quam usui—in dubiis ‘suis rebus—me 
nepotem mass.—majestatis populi Romani—o patres conscripti—regni 
participem—diligenter excolerent—ratus est conjunctum—aut quo po- 
tissimum—dquibus relicta anima (om. esf)—si guid ex improviso mali— 
an quoquam mihi abire licet—in amicitia vestra—nobis fore—de ab- 
sente Jugurtha—cum mihi licuerit—aliquando apud vos (om. aué)—aut 
apud deos—ut ille qui—neu viderer vivere—mihi misero. Cap. xv. 
resp, paucis—a Numidis—adh. vero ultro—antea sua facta—preterea 
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Senatus magna pars—cap. xvi. qui consulibus—pollicendo multa—ornata 
erat—cap. xvii. ob calorem solis aut asperitatem—de his—pecori bonus 
‘—Interpretatum est nobis. Cap. xviii. qua nox—copia fuit—Getulos 
(om. secum) miscuere—alii deinde alia—semet ipsos—mapalia: (per 
simpl. p)—Medi autem et Armenii accessere Libies—nam hi—cap. xix. 
in ora marit.—presidio fuere—vagos habitare—igitur in bello—et Numi- 
diz usque—sub Jugurtha erat. Cap. xx. ab Africa—se videt—certum 
esse ratus—pati tamen prius omnia decr.—animo invaserat (om. jam). 
Cap. xxi. inceptum est—(verba: de controversia...disceptare non leguntur 
In meo codice)—cap. xxii. neque carius quicquam—senatus esse—a 

Micipsa—cap. xxiii. suum casum. Cap. xxiv. recitate sunt—subegit—me 
 dehortatur—frater m. h. occidit—que sane fuere—quid est reliquum— 
a quo moveri—imp. inimici—deprecor ut evadam—me ex manibus— 
cap. Xxv. enisum est—fieri sole-—ampl!. honoribus usi in quibus fuit— 
a senatu miss.—educta manu host.—Ne amplius Scaurum morando. 
Cap. xxvi. a quorum virtute—cruciatum necat—armatus obvius—inter- 
fecit—cap. xxvii. id agi edocuisset—decrete sunt—cap. xxviii. precepit 
ut—recipi intra moenia—ex decreto senatus—legit sibi homines nobiles 
—corporis fuere—transverse sunt—cap. xxix. in pravum conversus est— 
pretio aut gratia Rome effecturum—cap. xxx. probarentne tantum 
flagitium patres—solliciti erant—ne libertatem desererent (om. swam) 
—unam ex tam multis orationibus ejus perscribere ac potissimum eam 
dicam quam in concione—cap. xxxi. quibus deceret terrori esse—ulcisci 
nequit—vestra magnifice—ea quasi—perinde ea quasi—in imperio nati 
(in cum plurimis codd.)—zequo servitutem animo—at qui hi sunt—no- 
centissimi et idem superbissimi—itaque quam quisque—eadem me- 
tuisse—ad gloriam et dominationem—Avent. montem—penes nobiles 
paucos—vos autem pop. Rom. (om. hoc est) atque ego—permanebit— 
prodita est—venales et—ut jam malitis—memorem esse—cap,. Xxxii. 
sepe indicendo Memmius—perfugas venderent—Cassius prator—et 

reterea fidem stam interponit—cap. xxxili. tamen confirmatus—mol- 
diri—si verum—cap. xxxiv. corruptum pecunia. Cap. xxxv. ut insidia- 
tores—quam animadvertit—factam esse—cap. xxxvi. at Jugurtha contra 
—fuere tum qui—adventabant—Romam discessit—cap. xxxvii. caussa 
confic. belli—magnis itineribus—nam circa murum—cap. xxxvill. me 
morem hum. rer.—Num. decederent—mortis metu urgebantur (a manu 
sec. in loco eraso).’ Cap. xxxix. consulebat utrum foedus quod pepigerat 
cum Jugurtha firmum sicque factum perdurare debuisset nec ne et tamen 
—senatus uti par (om. ita)—nihil sibi agendum—cap. xl. neglexisset— 
impedimenta parant—illa mala—questione exercitata—insolentia ac- 
ceperat—cap. xli. mentibus decessit—ceperunt nob,—dilacerata est— 
queeque res agitabatur—parvuli liberi—cap. xlii. addidit quam potentiz 
—et omnibus civitatis moribus—cap. xliii. adversus pop. Rom.—eligere 
milites scribere—cap. xliv.a Spurio Albino consule—(verba: neque mu- 
niebantur ea non habet cod.)—vigilie ducebantur—a signis aberat— 
panes in dies—et amp]. alia—cap. xlv. aut quempiam alium coctum 
cibum—ceteris rebus arte—modo in primis—cap. xlvi. ex nunc. audivit 
—omnia alia—jam ante—necatum traderent (om. sibi)—obviam ‘proc, 
ut presens—cap. xlvii. paterentur opportunitates—et paratis rebus— 
cap. xlvili. nomine Muthul—humo arida atque arenosa—cap, xlix, suo- 
rum extenuata acie—illum diem aut maximarum e2rumnarum initium 
fore aut omnes labores suos confirmaturum postremo cujusque inge- 
nium—digrediens—et tamen incerti essent quid nam esset—cap. I. 
digredi—infesti adesse— prelio modo eminus (om. ipsi)——turba insequi— 
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terrere nequiv.—eo.vero, consueti (eo a Manu, correct. pro ea)—cap. li. 
cum etiam. eventus (om. tum)—-milites convocat—adversus. pedites—et 
hortari—inimicos fugientes—cap. lii, Jugurthe, omnia preter—et diei 
vesper erat—praceptum erat—quid hostis ubique—consedisse et animo 
(om. jam)—cap, lili, postq. impeditos (om. eos)—gaudium. repente— 
exort. est—ita se habent—detractent. Cap. liv.—refecit—ut ad cetera— 
ubivis gentium—neque preeliis neque acie—in loca num.—multa castra 
—ab suis terrebant regem—cap. lv. tamen victor fuisset virtute—ex 
Albini soc.—fama Metelli—clar. erat—neque insidias (om. post)}—ubi 
opus erat (om. vi)—aut formido—cap. lvi. semet in tempore—oppidanos 
in libertate—cap. lvii. nullius rei egens—quisque pro ingenio—aut suc- 
cedere—ardenti—cap. lviii. pro moribus consuluit—al. fugere al. arma 
capiunt—aut vi autocc.—si Numide—clamor, et tumultum hostium—in 
exercitu victore remanere—effecit. Cap. lx. uti res queque—man, sig- 
nare—corporibus huc et illuc (om. e¢ ea)—nam is in ea parte curabat— 
agere ipse ac—studio suorum arrectis'—et scalis, scale imminute— 
confecti yuln.—cap. Ixi. frustra videt—ab se (ab a manu _ correct.)—ne- 
que tempus ex—de mass. nece—si pax (om. ne ante si). Cap. Ixii. sepe 
etiam—accersiri jubet—pars magna—dum ipse ad. imp.—cap. Ixiii. 
prospere event.—Arpini alitus—se agitabat—(verba: nam postea ambi- 
tione preceps datus est sequuntur post audebat)—magistratus alios— 
egregius factus—shonore illo—cap. Ixiv.. petendi consulatus gratia 
—mirari primum—id sibi petere—consulatum cum filio suo—nam 
is in eo tempore—cap. Ixv. poenas cum suo auxilio—parum vali- 
dum—illum ingentem virum—pacis spes—cap. Ixvi. bellum incepit 
—diem tertium (om. in)—ostendebat—plebes faciunt—cap. Ixvii. ob- 
truncati—asperitate tanta—intactus profugit—cap. Ixviii. abiit—educit 
expeditos—et abnuentes (om. jam ante sepius)—equo animo ferre— 
benigne ostentat predam—in primo latere—cap. Ixix. ubi advertere 
(om, animum)—uti eratres—effusum de oppido—predez aut poena—nam 
Is civis ex collatio erat. Cap. Ixx. suane an Met. virtute—cap. lxxi. 
essent littere allate—paulo pust—a, servis—dicitque que—cap. Ixxii. 
aliter quam animo—contra reg. dec. neque noctu—cap. Ixiii. decori 
fuit—alteri generis (om. a¢ ili ante alteri)—moderabantur—quorum 
spes resque—sed paullo antea senatus—cap. lxxiv. certatum est—et 
aliquanto numero hostium—cap. lxxv. Ibique pler. thes.—aliaque quze 
idonea—pervenit ad thalam.—cap. Ixxvi. intentos videt pralio—et locum 
—superque eas—multo lab. ante—modo oppido—hi postq.—volentes 
pendere—cap. Ixxvil. et dicebant quendam—et illorum socios—impe- 
trata sunt—navi fecerant—adepti sunt—cap. Ixxvili. inditum est—tulit 
alta alia in temp. vadosa (om. alia)—leges cultusque—cap. lxxix. mise- 
rabile facinus—aggrederetur hostis—proficiscerentur domo—quibus no- 
men erat Philenes—maturavere iter peragere?—se esse vident—metuunt 
ponas—cap. Ixxx, coegit—consuefecit—rem opportunissimam incepto 
belli—Bocho nupserat—quod singuli—cap. |xxxi. imperandi—ubi guis« 
que—cap. Ixxxiv. et non paullulum oratione sua eos Marius arrexerat— 
omnibus secretis—cap. lxxxv. (totum hee caput a manu paulo. recen- 
tiore, ut videtur, exaratum) quanto pluris—max. vestr. beneticia—cogere 
eos ad militiam—si deliquere alii—optimis in artibus—in naturam ver 
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1 Arrectis in hoc uno codice mihi perplacet; nam vulg: adstrictis non- 
nisi contorte explicari potest. E. 
* Peragere in hoc uno codice, ceteris nihil variantibus, longe prestat 
vilgato pergere, quod usui Lat. repugnat. E. . 
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titur—agre tulitimperatorem jussistis—imperatorem aliquem (pro 
alium) querat—hom. preposteri—generosum esse—etatem ‘ita ag.— 
hujuscemodi rei ego inopiam patior—facundiam et comp. or.—reticere 
non plac+bene' preedicent falsa vita—at res si—profuerant—hec atque 
alia—ventri deditimnon ita est—est ibi—exercitus est ibi—socius peri- 
culis vobiscum—adderent verba. Cap. Ixxxvii. omnia capta donat mili- 
tibus (sup. lin, ¢bi a man. recent.) Cap. Ixxxviii. animis accipitur—que 
postquam gloriosa facta sunt, neque belli patrandi—szpe ad eum mise- 
rat—gravior accederet—cap. ]xxxix. infesta a serpentibus—cap. xc, et 
quod natum fuerat—flumen Tanaim—cap. xci. et inopiam—cogere uti— 
_ Cap. xcii. tantam rem peragit Marius—cepit haberi—corrupit—et aque 
fons—utrinque precise vine cum ing.—metus ceteris augeri—cap. 
Xcill. usus fuerat—adversum pr.—paulatim ad sum. m. (om. prope) fert 
natura—pollicens sese—paulo tamen arrectus—num. quinque milites. 
Cap. xciv. quo streper. levius—que nisui difficilia vid—armis sagitta- 
risque et fund.—ex gloria culpam—cap. xcv. qui uti ex Latio et a sociis 
milites cogeret—de rebus Sulle—Sisenna scriptor optime—cap. xcvi. a 
nullo petere—cap. xcvii. ipsique Bucho pollicetur—quod locorum—diffi- 
cilem rem fore—hostium adventum—tegere satis—cap. xcviii. perterri- 
tus—munimenta gerebat—cap. xcix. cohortium turmas—et clamore— 
formidine terror quasi vecordia acceperat—cap. c. apud extremos (sup. 
lin. deximos)—ac regionum—in porta locaverat cohortes—cap. ci. diversi 
abeuntes—atque idem signif. (om. omnes)—ap. primos erat—cum plu- 
ribus instabat (sed instabat a man. recent.)—nam apud num. log. ded.— 
acrius intendere—erupit—cap. cii. velle de suo et de p. r. cum his 
commodo disserere—quo ingenium eis aut aversum flecterent—mo- 
nuere aliquando (om. uti quod recent. man. supra lin. appinxit)—ad 
hoc a priric. p. r.—visum melius—tutiusque rati—imperare—placuit et 
vim et gratiam—repulsum se ab amic.—cap. cill. prelils evenerant—igitur 
Sulla questori—cap. civ. infecto quo intenderat negotio—et de adventu 
—Sullam ab Utica ven.—Cn. Octavio Rufone qui questor stipendium in 
Africam portaverat—cap. cv. preterea iere sagittarii—sese equitibus— 
cap. cvi. et presidium missum—milites jubet—castra metebatur—cap. 
cvii. eadem existimabat—inermis peditibus—crederet ne ea—optimum 
factu—cap. cvill. nomine Aspar—consilia ierat—consulto sese—caveri. 
Cap. cix. Sullarespondet pauca se coram Asp. loc.—occulte nullo (om. aut) 
—que sibi resp.—sicuti voluerant—sed vir ex sententia ambobus—rex 
sic incipit. Cap. cx. utere quoad vives (om. e¢)—nunquam tibi redditam— 
neque id intrare—cap. cxi. et communibus eee tee Tene 
coplam ing.—cognationem affinitatem—animos adverteret—avidissimus 
erat—visa erant—cap. cxii. et rex—castra Jugurthe. proficiscitur—et ei 
nunciat—omnia cupere—parum fidere—in potestate habuisset—senatus 
aut populi Rom.—cap. cxill. ita tacente .1pso—patefecissent—tandem 
Sullam accersiri jubet et ex illius sententia—quasi honoris causa (om. 
obvius)—inermis—ad Marium ducitur. Cap. cxiv. Q.Scipione et Cnejo 
Manlio male pugnatum est—illique et deinde—certari—Romam adduci. 
; Explicit liber Sallustii. 
DR. L. SNELL. 


ON HENDECASYLLABIC MEASURES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, 
SIR, ) Pas te 
ty your last Number | read with pleasure Mr. F: Adams’s inge- 
nious remarks (p. 330.) on the Hendecasyllabic measures, I @if- 
fer with him, however, as to the way of accounting for the origin 
of the peculiar metre used by Horace in his eighth ode, Book 1. 
He says it is composed by joining a metre formed from the 
first eight syllables of the Sapphic with a metre formed of ‘the 
last seven: as, 
aryntaw xpatt yrashapov: eLamardveTs pido , 
It is indeed formed from the Sapphic, but in a different way: 
altogether. | 
Of Choriambic metres there are two species. One which 
concludes with an lambus, and begins properly L think with a 
Choree, which is sometimes changed for an lambus, and always 
by Horace and his followers for a Spondee. Between: this 
disparted Choriambus (-L[****|****|@% &e, |C-) you may 
insert Choriambi at pleasure, and make Choriambic verses ac- 
cordingly. Horace employs three; viz. 
1 
1. Sic te | diva potens 
] 


Cypri 
2 


2. Sic frajtres Helenz | lucida sildera 
1 2 3 

3. ‘Tu ne | quesieris | scire nefas | quem mihi quem | tibi. 

Prudentius has employed the three in one strophe. 1 am 
not aware that the line ever was extended in any poet; but 
there is nothing in analogy to prevent us from doing so, and 
calling : 

1 2 


Tu ne | quesieris | scire nefas 

a Choriambic Hexameter. 
The second species concludes with a Bacchius. Of this, . 
1 

Lydia dic | per omnes 
is the simplest form. It has been carried so far as to prefix 
five— 

‘Teque canam 


3 


4 [tibi 
Leuconoeé 


quem mihiquem | 


Bacche pater | teque decens 
2 


Caute Venus | qui modicos | amatis 


Now to this species the Sapphic belongs. We have the 
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testimony of Hephestion, besides what I must consider the 
surer guidance of analogy to this effect, émiyopiapPixdy pev ody 
TO Damdindy xaAovusvoy EWexaovrAraBoy, oloy 
Tlosxorcbgor’, abavar’ "Agpodira. 

Herman quoting this passage, | own, says Male ; but.as he 
assigns no,reason, I must let his disapprobation go for nothing, 

As we have it, it is Lp2-choriambic ; but that most probably 
arose from the successful practice of Sappho and the other 
early versifiers, who assumed licenses in the jirst foot of every 


species of Choriambic metre. If the third syllable of the line 


be short, it is only two Choriambi prefixed to a Bacchius: just 
one more than in 
Lydia dic | per omnes— 
and one less than in 
Omne nemus | cum fluviis | omne canat | profundum — 
to which, if we alter Horace’s line into 

) Jam satis or|bi nivis at|que dire, 
it will bear the same relation as the Asclepiad does to the 
Glyconic and Choriambic Pentameter (Tu ne quesieris, &c.) 

But as practice had made the metre Epi-choriambic, its first 
and Jast foot were figured as in the first species: the first 
being an Epitrite, the last Bacchius; and verses on this principle 
were as in the first species. ‘The former by interpolating 
Choriambi (-v- -|****|****| & ec, U—| 

So from Grandinis milsit pater et|rubenti, you by putting in 
another Choriambus, thus— 

Grandinis milsit pater et | terribilis | rubenti 

make such a line exactly, as Te Deos oro, &c. : in the same way 
as by interpolating 

Sic te Diva potens Cypri 
with another Choriambus—thus, 

Sic te Virginum Diva potens Cypri 
you form such a line exactly as 
Sic fratres Helene. 

And we might by analogy expand Te Deos oro, &c. by the 
insertion of another Choriambus in this way, 

Te deos ojro Sybarin | cur properas | perfida sic | amando, 
in the same mauner as in the other species. 

This metre does not appear to have succeeded. Horace 
tried it but once, and then gave itup. The later gramimarians 
disapprove. of the experiment: altogether: in fact, it is a devia- 
tion from the regular Choriambic movement, for which only long 
practice obtained favor in the Sapphic, and which had no chance 


of being tolerated in a new attempt. 
7 W. M. 


\ RARE PERSIAN, ROMANCES... 


7 ri ”" ad 


From alate Number of the Literary Gazette, (July 15;:1826.) 
we learn that. Sir William Quseley was engaged in preparing for 
publication. his ‘¢ Anecdotes of Eastern Bibliography,” which 
appear to be chiefly founded ona descriptive catatogueof many 
hundred. Manuscripts, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, i his‘own 
collection ;and:otlier rare works preserved in different libraries, 
public, and private, or examined by himself during his ‘travels 
in various countries of the East, more particularly Persia. It ts 
also stated that Sir William designed to: give notices of such 
ancient works as are supposed to be lost, or known only through 
occasional references and quotations... Whatever may be: ex- 
pected from the ‘‘ Anecdotes” thus announced, on the subjects 
of History, Geography, Antiquities and Philology, it would 
very highly gratify so enthusiastic a lover of Eastern: Romance 
as myself, were Sir William to sketch the principal incidents of 
two stories, formerly, we may believe, extremely popular among 
the Persians, but respecting which I have hitherto been unable 
to procure any satisfactory information, either from my researches 
among books, or from inquiries among eminent orientalists. 
The first to which I allude is the Tale of ‘* Wamek (or 
Vamek) and Ozra.” The brief account which D’Herbelot has 
given of it in his Bibliothéque Orientale, might lead a reader 
into error: for he describes Vamek o’ Adra as being the title of 
a Turkish Romance, on the loves of -Vamek and Adra; and 
there are, says he, two compositions bearing the same title ; one 
by Mahmoud Ben Othman, surnamed Lamdi—the other by 
Moutd, a native of Tarkhan.. The original Romance, how- 
ever, was not Turkish, but Persian, and of considerable anti- 
quity; for it is recorded by Dowlet Shah (in his Biography of - 
the Persian Poets) that aman of Nishapér (early in the ninth 
century of the Christian era) presented to Abdullah Ben Taher, 
who then governed Khorasan, a manuscript. which was reputed 
extremely valuable. Having inquired the title and subject of this. 
work, Abdullah learned that it was the tale of Wamek and 
Ozra, written under the auspices of Nushirvan (who had reigned 
about three hundred years before). ‘The Mohammedan go- 
vernor, like Omar with respect to the Alexandrian library, ob- 
served, that true Musulmans had no occasion for auy book 
besides the Koran; and that this Romance, “ being the com- 
position of idolaters, was particularly detestable: he therefore 
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not only declined accepting it, but directed it to, be destroyed 
in his presence; and, not satisfied with this demonstration of 
his barbarous zeal, he issued a proclamation, ordering all Per- 
sian manuscripts that should be found within the circle of his 
government'to be burned.” (See Introd. to the Hist. of Persian 
Poets, by Capt. Kirkpatrick; New Asiat. Miscell. ‘voli. p. 
21.) Whether any copies escaped, or whether tradition ‘sup- 
plied the place of writing; it appears difficult to ascertain; but 


_we find that some centuries after the circumstance above “Fe- 


corded, a poet named Fassihi or Fessihhi, adopted’ for his sub- 
ject the story of those celebrated lovers: and among various 
rare works procured by Sir William Ouseley at Shiraz; Isfahan 
and Tehran, (as he informs us in his Travels, vol. ii, p./557.) 
was Wamek andOzra.' “The title-of this Persian Ms. (says 
he) induced me to believe that a literary treasure of considerable 
value had fallen into my hands; for such might be esteemed not 
only the orginal’ Pahlavi romance so styled, but the poem 
founded on it by Fessthhi: a work’so rare between three and 
four hundred years ago, that the ingenious and inguisitive Dow- 
let Shah, as; he acknowleges, had only seen it in a mutilated 
state. Of my copy no date occurs; but I have reason to ap- 
prehend that it is modern: probably composed during the last 
century by a person named Mirza Sadek ; and resembling only 
in its title the poem of Fessihhi before mentioned, or the more 
ancient romance of which a copy offered (in the ninth century 
of our era) as a most valuable present to the Governor of 
Khtrasan was, by order of that Mohammedan bigot, imme- 
diately destroyed, as the composition of Pagans: those who had 
unfortunately existed before the Koran was revealed. Of the 
modern poem, two copies agreeing in every respect, and evi- 
dently written by the same hand, came into my possession : one 
is now in the collection of Sir Gore Ouseley.” 

The second work respecting which [ would solicit information 
from those conversant with the manuscript literature of Asia, is 


entitled ‘* Veisand Ramin,’ (sa, 3 Pact said to be a highly 
romantic love story, like the former ; and composed, as an eminent 
orientalist several years ago informed me, by the poet Fakhr- 
addin, a native of the province called Jurjan, or Gurgan. For 
some further particulars on the subject of Veis and Ramin, 
mentioned by the same orientalist, 1 cannot refer to memory : 
but Mons. D’Herbelot notices a prince Ramin, who, with ano- 
ther named Mouwiad, governed in Khorasan; and he describes 
them as contemporaries of Narsi Ben Gudarz, a Persian mo- 
narch of the Arsacidan dynasty, who began to reign about the 
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year of Christ t30.;(See the; “ Bibliots Orient.” articles Narsi, 
Mouiad, and Ramin.) It does not, however, appear, from any 
passage in D’ Herbelot’s great,work, ‘although 1 strongly suspect, 
that Prince Ramin of bonatan was the lover of Vets, and the 
hero of'our romancei>” © gi 

Here* might’ be mentioned: some other Persian, compo- 
sitions, which though probably inferior in. antiquity to: Wamek 
and Ozra, and Veis and. Ramin, seem nevertheless ,ob- 
jects of research highly interesting to the admirers of Eastern 


romance. Such is the Dilséiz Nameh, (a0 spuds) the 
story of Dzulsiiz, or the ‘ Heart-inflaming.” The Sarv wu 
Gul (SN 5 5 en) or “ the Cypress and Rose. » The Bustan. a 


Khayial (Sas (s{dnigs) or “ Garden of Imagination.” The loves 
of Selma and Lilai, (sts, A ey the story of the king of 


Shirvén and Shamiil (Sled » is)a* ol) the loves of Ba- 
haram and Gulendam, (SAU , ely) and others ‘sligtitly’: 


noticed by Sir W. Ouseley, (in his Travels, vol. iii. p. 558. j but 
of which we may expect a more particular account in his in- 
tended descriptive catalogue of Eastern Manuscripts. 

The romances here enumerated, are, there is reason to believe, 
extremely rare even in the East; but several others, of which 
we may hope soon to obtain a better knowlege from the num- 
ber of copies brought to Europe, would probably furnish 
much interesting matter. The works of Jami, Nizami, and 
other eminent writers, abound in our libraries, and offer to Ori- 
entalists many admirable subjects for translation: such as the 
“loves of Joseph and Zelikha” (celebrated by Sir William 
Jones); the story of Leila and Majniéin—of Khosru and 
Shirin, &c. Of these, though originally composed in very 
flowery verse, I should not by any means recommend a poetical 
translation, nor an attempt to render literally the high-flown 
expressions of the Persian authors: for the general reader who 
seeks merely amusement, a simple but correct outline of the 
story would be sufficient, and this could be given best in prose; 
while notes might be subjoined for the gratification of Orien- 
talists, or of those interested in critical, historical or philological 
discussions. 


A. Y. 


Havine lately obtained a sight of a very scarce edition -of, 
Martin Luther’s Letters, it may not be unacceptable to some of 
your readers, if 1 give the title with some additional remarks ;, 
especially as Dr. Isaac Milner, in his preface to the last volume 
of the “* Church History,”’ has not imparted any. bibliographical 
memoranda. of the edition he obtained, and which he says. he 
sought for a long time in vain, both at home and on the conti- 
nent; but which was probably the one about to be mentioned, 
Some persons despise these, it may be, lesser matters; but he, 
who would join with Mr. Fox in complaining ‘of the difficulty 
of tracing the assertions of historians to their authorities, should 
have given more facilities in his own references. On this point 
it may be desirable to quote the words of Jo. Laur. Mosheim, 
in his. Dissertationum ad historiam ecclesiasticam pertinentium, 
2 vols. 8vo, Altonavie 1733, from the preface to M. Geddesii 
Martyrologium Protestantium Hispanorum, pp. 669—70. “* Ut 
enim fidem ejus nemo facilein dubium vocaverit, illi tamen, qui 
solide student eruditioni, fontes rerum sibt merito cupiunt dilt- 
genter monstrari, quos, sa res ata ferat, consulere queant ad om- 
nem animis tam suis, quam aliorum dubitationem eximendam. 
In hoc ipso MARTYROLOGIO nostro hec levis apparet macula. 
Nam generatim tantum scriptores quidam nominantur, omissis 
hibrorum locis, verisque inscriptionibus, ex quibus multum tamen 
utilitatis capere solent, qua vert cognoscendi sunt cupidi.” 

_ The title of the edition of the great Reformer’s letters before 
alluded to, is Tomus primus (secundus) Epistolarum Doct. 
Mart. Lutheri scriptarum, ab anno MDVI1 usque.ad 22. (ab 
anno MDXX1I1 usque ad 28.) Anno 1566. a Johanne Aurifabro 
collectus et editus nunc vero in usum ecclesiarum Marchiacarum 
et vicinarum comparatus, et triplici indice locupletatus, studio, 
sumptibus et impensis Georgii Celestini Doct. 2 vols. 4to. 
Berlini 1579. 

This, excepting the words included in brackets and belonging 
to the second volume, is the title of the work, and it must have 
been a very handsome book when first published. Celestinus 
does not appear to have improved it much, by placing the let- 
ters in a more chronological order than Aurifaber had been 
enabled to give them. He speaks in his dedications and _pre- 
faces more than once of publishing many additional letters, but 
he does not seem to have fulfilled his intention ; ‘ non pauca 
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viri' Det airoypata'etplurima Epistolarumvejus:exempla, bona 
fide deseripta, ex bibliothecis!'Reverendorum et Clarissimorum 
virorum, Georgii Spalatini, D. Pomerani, Bernardi Zigleri, 
Erasmii Sarcerii, ‘Nicolai Amsdorfin, Justi Ment, Antoni Lau- 
terbachii, Andrew ‘Tingelialiorumque magno studio conquisita, 
mectin ‘habeo, dignissima: profecto, que extent publicé ad’ Ec- 
clesiam ‘et posteritatem.” > After the dedications ad prefaces of 
Celestinus and Aurifaber, and an “index biblicus seu exegeti- 
cus,” succeed 253 letters on 367 leaves: on the verso of the last 
of which we read Jhena, excudebat Christianus Rhodius. Anno 
MDLV}, which of course refers to the original edition of Auri- 
faber. ‘Then follows an ‘* index rerum et verborum,” and a 
single letter of Luther’sat the end of it, to Joh. Reuchlin Phor- 
censi, dated 1518 5 and on the recto of the very last leaf; a. com- 
plimentary coat of arms to Celestinus, with ese, two lines under 
them, 
-Ceelestine tuum ccelesti flamine cursum 

Promoveat, summus qui regit astra Deus. «19 «. 
The second volume commences with intreductory. matter .simi- 
Jar to the first. The jetters in it are not numbered, as in the 
first, but fill 396 leaves, and the volume concludes. with an 
index. Some few of the letters contained in this latter volume: 
had already appeared in a Harrago Epist. M. Luther, published 
by Vin. Obsopaus, 8vo. Haganoe 1525. 

The next publication of Luther’s letters was made by Chr. 
Sipitarius: 4to. Altenb. 1663, and intended asa third volume to 
those published by Aurifaber.. From\ what’ sources they are 
derived we cannot say, having never seen.it; it 1s indeed, pro- 
bably, equally scarce with the former ones, as Jo. Fr. Buddeus, 
in the preliminary dissertation to Ais volume of Luther’s Letters 
4to. Hale Magd. 1703, (and with a new title-page, 1717.) makes 
no mention of it, and accordingly makes his own the third vo- 
lume. _ If any of your readers can give an account of this col- 
lection by Sagittarius, as well as of two collections mentioned 
by. G. C. Rannerus in the preface to some letters of Luther, 
published in 8vo, Norimb. 1814, they will much oblige your 
constant reader: ‘‘ Hoc unum, ” he says, ‘‘ monitum eamus\harum 
rerum studiosos....... editam fuisse auctore D. Godofr. 
Schiitzio, conlectionem epistolarum b. Lutheri Lat. idiomate ex- 
aratarum, quam dein in vernaculam transfudisse fertur Joa. Sig. 
Wiserus, Prof. Viennens. publicatam ‘Tomm. tribus Lips. 1784. 
octon. maj. nec sine adnotationibus, sub cujusque voluminis 
finem adjectis, dimissam.” pp. 8—9. On looking into Fabri- 
eius’s  Centifolium Lutheranum,” p. 208. there is avery short 
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account of Sagittarius’s:volume ; but it) would still. be, desirable 
to know whether and. ‘how far ‘it differs, | from: Buddeus’s, col- 
leghank ibnssi9G.,....ic: : : Pom | 

oda Dr. Diddin’s Bibliographical, Antiquarian and Picturesque 
Tour, vol. iii. p. 196; may) be seen a letter, from. Professor 
Veesenmeyer of Ulm, in which’he boasts. of possessing, many 
Ms. letters of the Reformers ; whether they are inedita, does not 


appear. 


NOTICE OF 


BIBLIOTHECA CRITICA NOVA. Edentibus 
I. Bake, I. Geet, H. A. Hamaker,’ P. Horman 
Prertkamp. Volumen I. pp. 282. Lugduni Ba- 
tavorum, ‘apud) S. et: I. Luchtmans, Academie 
Typographos. 1825. | 


Ty was with feelings of deep regret that we witnessed the ex- 
tinction of the labors of Wyttenbach in his publication of the 
Bibliotheca Nova. A work conducted with such talent and 
energy deserved a warmer support from the scholars of Europe. 
It was begun in the year 1779, and continued to the year 1808. 
It is now, with great satisfaction, that we hail tle appearance of 
what may be ccnsidered a continuation of the work just men- 
tioned. Wyttenbach was succeeded in the. Greek and Latin 
chair by Professor Bake ; who, with the most laudable ambi- 
tion to keep alive the fame which his predecessor conferred on 
that department of the academical course, has undertaken in 
union with some eminent scholars, the publication of a New 
Bibliotheca Critica. 

The Preface, which the learned Editors have prefixed to their 
work, will explain the objects they Lave in view : . 

“ Bonarum artium studia cum multis indigeant virtutibus natureeque 
dotibus, prudentia judicii, incorruptoque pulcri venustique sensu, tum 
vigere prorsus non possunt, nisi in iis qui suavissima-illa mentis agita- 


tione cognitionisque emolumento unice delectantur: quique has literas 
non propter ipsas coluerit, sed tamquam instrumentum ad alia quamvis 


' For acharacter of Professor Hamaker see the Céassical Journal, No. 
XLVIII. p. 392. 
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gravissima disciplinarum genera illustranda retulerit, hune quovis alio 
nomine gloriari patiemur,. literarum nomen possessionemque non inva- 
dere sinemus. Verum ut illa prestantia, et doctrine quedam-perfectio 
singulis intuenda est, ad eamque sua, cuique revocanda vel inertia, vel 
rusticilas, ita in communi vita, que officiorum vinculofideque maxime 
continetur et floret, ultra er bt est, si quidem. vere dixitville, 
virtutis: laudem omnem in actione consistere.. Quare, ut Steicorum 
more artes\etiam disciplinasque in virtutibus numeremus, ne his quidem 
studiis, quibus humanitas censetur, tribui laus poterit, nisi si prodierint 
in lucem et in ipsam aciem pulveremque, id est si dicendo scribendoque 
suam quisque de precipuis locis deque summa re explicuerit probaverit- 
que sententiam. 

Atque hujus officii commendatio exteris quibusdam intempestiva vi- 
deri possit, aut fortasse etiam festive quid simulationis habere; apud 
quos tanta fervet scribendi edendique contentio, ut aliorum veluti obru- 
ant modestam diligentiam, quaeque laus in his literis spectari solet, ea 
fere vilescat propter eorum turbam qui assequuntur. Nos patriam intel- 
ligimus nostram, Batavamque in primis juventutem, quam non alienis 
aut peregrinis industrie exemplis, sed nostris domesticisque eruditionis 
monumentis, quibus inde a renatis literis he regiones illustrate sunt, ad 
avite glorie emulationem cohortari et impellere decrevimus. Quid 
enim imminutam hodie ac pene fractam, in hoc quidem studiorum. ge- 
nere, Belgii existimationem dissimulabimus atque auctoritatem: contra 
adeo crevisse aliorum famam innumeris artis doctrineeque operibus par- 
tam, soli ut regnare videantur, nobis vix umbra priscze dignitatis relicta 
esse? ut mirum non sit transmarinum quemdam impune literis nostris 
insultare sperasse. Sed eam gelitem, cujus ingenium tantum a veteri 
elegantia abest, quantum ora ob hac doctrinarum altrice Europa distat, 
nunc quidem non morabimur. Ne caussas quidem illius vel modera- 
tionis vel tarditatis, si que sunt extra ingenium nostrum querenda, per- 
sequi hujus est vel loci, vel instituti. Tantum intelligant velimus nostri 
homines, si qua patria caritas est, quam gravissimis superatis tempo- 
ribus, restitutaque re cum publica tum privata, incredibiliter confirmari 
boni senserunt; et si qua patrii nominis gloria in optimarum artium 
studiis gnaviter feliciterque colendis tuendisque censetur, hance complec- 
tendam et omnibus ingenii industrizque viribus fovendam esse, patriz- 
que ab aliis alia, ab iis qui elegantiores literas tractant, bec deberi, ut, 
quem majores tenuerunt in his studiis principatum, eum ne sine sudore 
et sanguine, ut alunt, ne dicamus cupide quorumdam sedulitati minime- 
que eleganti concedant. 

Has cogitationes, quas multum abest ut deletas aut remissas esse ex- 
istimemus, excitandas recreandasque putabamus hoc Bibhiothece Cri- 
tice Nove edendz consilio, que libris novis explorandis dijudicandisque 
destinaretur: ita enim fore, ut multorum de nostris, quorum sive judi- 
cium sive consuetudo librorum conscribendorum institutum refugeret, 
opportune posset opera locari in retractandis precipuis quibusdam argu- 
mentis, que recens aliorum vel eruditio explicuisset, vel levitas affe- 
cisset. Nam ut vel maxiine nimiam illam tarditatem, qua fere in desi- 
diz venit suspicionem, reprehendimus, servanda sunt tamen, id quod ia 
officiis precipitur, sua cuique, non vitiosa, sed propria;: quo neglecto. vis 
infertur nature, tolliturque decorum illud, cujus norma honesta et turpia 
reguntur. Neque cum a salutaris officil negligentia revocamus Batavos, 
ad scribendi intemperantiam impellere volumus. Cumque hoc etiam 
molesti haberet quorumdam curiosa industria et ambitiosa diligentia, 
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quod primum tanto novorum librorum proventu veluti mergerentur:nos- 
trorum hominum ‘studia potius. one alerentur, itaque distraberetur,ut 
fit, animus, neque haberet' quod-amplecteretur et in quo acquiesceret’; 
eoque accederet commentariorum, in quibus statis temporibus: apud 
exteros de novis libris referri solet, tanta multitudo, eaque* confi- 
dentia, ut tantum non omnia istorum judicum ‘arbitratu regerentur: 
opere pretium putabamus utrique calamitati modum: certe ponére, si 
finem invenire non liceret.. Nam et delectu instituto fore videbamus:ut 
pluribus. omissis libris, aut animadversione notatis, pauciores iique pra 
stantiores expeterentur, tum existimationi nostre aliquantum nos con- 
sulturos arbitrabamur, si jam non exterorum judicio tribueremus cuncta, 
sed eorum ipsorum inventa aliquando publice explorare coepissemus. 

Habetis fere consilii nostri rationes. Nam de ipso librorum judican- 
dorum instituto: quid dicere attinet? aut quid ea officia predicari quis 
postulet, in quibus colendis sita est omnis Critici laus? Hec potius de- 
claremus, in quibus a plerisque eorum, qui apud exteros hoc munere 
funguntur, deflectiinus. Primum igitur ita totum institutum  circum- 
scripsimus, ut literas cum Grecas et Latinas, tum Orientales, easque 
disciplinas» complecteremur, que proxime cum. illis conjuncte: sunt, 
poeseos, philosophiz,, historiarum, antiquitatis, ceteraque hujus generis. 
Sequiturut de oratione Latina dicamus, qua utendum nobis esse puta- 
vimus,.exemplo non illo quidem novo, sed hodie tamen deserto, magno, 
ut nebis jure affrmare videmur, verze doctrine detrimento. Sic enim 
tenendum, nisi quis assiduo studio veterum dicendi simplicitatem casti- 
tatemque emulabitur, totusque in illorum sermone versabitur, fore ut 
paullatim.ex hodiernarum linguarum colluvie non tantum orationis 
labem contrahat, sed ut ea ipsi veterum literarum intelligentiz officiat. 
Nos in hoc etiam instituto universe patrium tenebimus morem, cum ve- 
tustate probatuin, tum proxime Wyttenbachii commendatum auctoritate, 
qui unus in paucis harum literarum dignitatem orationis erat facultate 
assecutus: quod non dubitamus in urbanitatis laude censere, multum 
illud provinciarum anteferendum) rusticitati aut insolentiz, que utinam 
minus seepe iniis offenderemus, qui harum artium interpretes et vindices 
esse profitentur. Nequetamen insano Latine orationis amore tenemur, 
sed'éssefatemur nonnulla, qua, in recentioribus doctrinis literisque 
posita,,;non tantum aptius, sed utilius hodierno quodam sermone expli- 
centur. .Igitur ne, elegantiz quadam calumnia, putide obscuri potius, 
quanmperspicui disertique videamur, dabimus operam, neque hodiernas 
linguas, quarum rerum proprie sunt, ab iis excludemus. 

Et in hoc communem deserimus rationem, quod nullum de quoquam 
libro judicium proferendum statuimus, nisi subscripto ejus nomine qui 
judicaverit, prorsus uti fieri solet in celebratissimo Diario Eruditorum, 
quod Francica lingua conscribitur, Turpis est, nec nisi in vulgo ferenda 
superstitio, quod censurarim auctoritatem eo habet graviorem sanctio- 
remmque, quo minus ea in conspectu patet agnoscique potest: unde fieri 
videmus ut multi‘hanc obscuritatis.cum dignitatis specie conditionem 
appetant, quorum ‘vocibus, tamquam. Faunorum aut Ail cujusdam, Lo- 
quentis percelluntur homines, neque reconditis: istis admonitoribus fa- 
cile resistunt. Et hoc in.ea re vitiosum est, quod proclivior lapsus esse 
solet ad male dicendum ; et quo quis minus sue ipse fame dignitatique 
consulere necesse habet, eo minus parcit allorum existimationi, crebro 
ad iniquam reprehensionem, et acerbam) irrisionem descendens, aut 
scurrili joco exsultans. Nos sic putamus, nihil longius.ab harum lite- 
rarum hujusque instituti dignitate distare, quam,malevolentiam, om- 
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-nemque sentiendi dicendique turpitudinem, nec, si propositum ipsum 
attendimus, quidquam efficacius esse, vel ad recte dictorum commenda- 
tionem, vel ad emendationem eorum qua secus dicentur, quam oratio- 
nem honestam, veram, constantem, neque veritatem et constantiam, in 
quibus fides cernitur, servari melius, quam ea cogitatione, quecumque 
dixeris, ea cum nominis.tui existimatione perpetuo conjuncta fore. 

. Sed erit Bibliothece nostre bipartita distributio. Nam priora cujus- 
que Voluminis destinamus Censuris, in quibus accurate, quantum fieri 
et potest et oportet, libri explorabuntur, plenissimeque referetur si quid 
in iis vel: laudandum, vel secus erit. | Reliqua tribuentur Relatiombus 
Brevioribus, que generalem vel commendationem vel animadversionem 
continebunt, exposito quam brevissime cujusque operis argumento: multi 
quippe erunt libri qui diligentiorem illam explorationem non requirant, 
plures etiam de quibus, utpote recentissimis, primum isto modo com- 
memorare .ac nunciare prestabit, quam diu negligere, postea, si otium 
dabitur, aliquanto majori cum cura retractandis et excutiendis. FibAD 

De modo nihil definitum aunt suscipere ipsi, aut polliceri aliis possu- 
mus; prodibuntque hujus Bibliothecze Volumina ita quotannis, prout 
et novorum librorum frequentia postulabit, neque nostra vires impares 
erunt tam gravi muneri gerendo. Tituli etiam rationem reddamus. 
‘Nam fore quosdam suspicamur, qui Bibliothecz Critice nomen a Wyt- 
tenbachio primum in simili re usurpatum, postea in’Philomathie Pre- 
fatione et reprehensum et repudiatum .meminerint, quo deterreri nos 
oportuisset ab eo nomine revocando. Prudenter illi ‘et vere: neque 
enim Wyttenbachii oratione elegantius quidquam venustiusque exco- 
gitari potest, neque nos in tanti viri amore et obsequio facile cuiquam 
concedimus. Vicit tamen, ut veredicamus, pietatem ambitio; tituloque 
assumto et insigni et pulcro, quem presertim desideratissimi viri pre- 
claris opcribus commendatum nostri certe homines grato tenerent ani- 
mo, maluimus splendidos industriz proponere fines, quam intempestiva 
modestia desidiz latebram que@rere. 
Extremum est ut nostrarum literarum amantes, si qui sunt quibus 
hoc institutum, rationemque eam quam exposuimus, ais start non 
tantum in Belgio nostro, sed exteros etiam, rogemus ut ad hujus Biblic- 
thece Critica Novee adornand@ societatem accedant, et nobiscum erudi- 
torum scripta, quorum vel utilis suscipi commendatio, vel salutaris in- 
stitui castigatio potest, diligenter, vere, honesteque censeant, quo suus 
cuique locus decernatur, neque committatur ut, quod in tanto scribendi 
edendique studio, quo fzrvere nostram ztatem videmus, verendum est, 
aut in-turba lateant vere docti, aut cum horum virtutibus plurimorum 
zequiparetur audacia, et temeritas. Nos si tanta rei inchoande et im- 
pellende satis fortasse animi et facultatis habuisse videbimur, institute 
certe continuande pertexendeque spem omnem ac fiduciam in doctorum 
non suffragatione, sed etiam auxilio alaeri et promto positam habemus. 
Quod si non frustra speraverimus, si operam nostram ad veram bonarum 
literarum rationem propagandam, ad civium nostrorum excitandam in- 
dustriam, patrizque existimationem tuendam pertinere intellexerimus, 
ea consecuti erimus, quo nostra omnia referre constituimus, Sipe 
Lugduni-Batavorum mense Julio, a. 1825. 


We present our readers with the contents of this first number 
of the Bibliotheca Critica Nova: | 


““ Crnsure. Sophoclis (Edipus Coloneus. Ed, G. Hermann.  Eu- 
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H. Moser et F., Creuzer. Anecdota Hemsterhusiana. Ed. I. Geel. P. 
Van Limburg Brouwer, Disputatio, qua respondetur ad Questionem 
Stolpianam, etc. Ejusdem, Proeve over de poézij van Homerus, enz. 
Platonica Prosopographia. Ed, G. Groen van Prinsterer. Disputatio de 
L. Annzo Cornuto, auct. G.I. de Martini. Disputatio de Censoribus 
apud Romanos, auct. I, A. C. Rovers. Sophoclis Gdipus Coloneus, 
Fd. L. Heller et I. Deederlein. Dionis Chrysostomi Orat. viii, Ed. F. 
N. G. Baguet. Commentatio de Tograji Carmine, auct. L. G. Pareau. 
In Polyenum Observ. Critice, Ed. G. A. Blume. Wyttenbachii Lec- 
tiones quinque. Ed.G. L. Mabne. Herculanensium Voluminum Pars 
i. li.. Seneca de Provid. Ed. B. A. Nauta. Senecez locus de sapientis 
humanitate, auct. C. H. Thiebout. Solonis reliquiz, etc. Ed. N. Bach. 
De Solonis laudibus, etc., auct.C, A. Abbing. Vita Amedis Tulonidis 
etc., auct. Taco Roorda.” 


We shall be glad to add to our stock of bibliographical know- 
lege, by inserting in our Journal the contents of future num- 
_ bers of this work. And we intend to extract occasionally ar- 
ticles of merit and interest from it, for the use of our readers. 


ROSE'S ANCIENT GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


WE resume with great satisfaction our notice of this admi- 
rable work. In doing this, however, we shall confine ourselves 
- to what may perhaps be considered the’ most interesting portion 
of it, viz. those two classes, which contain the earliest known 
records of the finest language in the world. 

The first of these classes exhibits only those archaic inscrip- 
tions which are written in the method called Bouvergody dey, (i. e. 
from right to left and left to right alternately, like the turning 

of oxen at the end of the furrows, ) or which are written solely 
from right to left; the second contains those which are. written 
- from left to right, but are remarkable for the antique form 
of their characters, Perhaps the arrangement would have been 
more satisfactory if Mr. R. bad made three classes out of 
these two, or rather divided the first into two sections, begin- 
ning with those inscriptions that are written from right to left. 
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This was undoubtedly the first method of) writing amongst the 
ancient settlers. in Greece; borrowed from, their, Eastern . ori- 
ginals,.,. and, preserved. m ‘those early. dtalian colonies). which 
they, soon‘formed.: the, method, called ous rg0Ondax,. .was. an im- 
provement on the former, a middle link betwixt it and that ispe- 
cies,of writing from left to right alone, which generally prevailed 
a little before. the Peloponnesian, war, and which bas continued 
in wse.ever-since.,, It is.difficult indeed to define the exact time 
of these changes. ., The first method lasted not.a. very long, time 
amongst the lonians, but somewhat longer amongst the Avolians ; 
and, the, Gavespaentoy was , frequently used aneter ‘the ee ron 
the present work, (see pp. 93, 325.). Solon wrote his,.laws. at 
Athens,in this style; the only mention of which by Pausanias, is 
that of an inscription on the ark of Cypselus at Olympia; nor 
does this author mention more than one instance of the first 
method, which was on an ancient statue of Agamemnon at the 
same place, Yet neither of these methods is invariably ; a proof 
of high antiquity—for the first was preserved i in the coinage of 
many, states, and the latter was sometimes used to serve.a pur- 
pose, Inscriptions in either of these styles were so scarce, 
until the increased industry of late travellers brought many to 
light, that Montfaucon complains of his never having seen one; 
and Chishull in his description of the Sigean marble, calls it 
*‘ unicum exemplum inter omnes ubique reliquias antiquitatis.” 
What an erroneous notion Potter had of the Bovergognidy style, 
may. be-seen by the specimen he gives of it.vol..1. 136.: But 
we must proceed to Mr. Rose’s work. 

The first with which he presents us, is the far- famed Sigean 
inscription—so called from the promentory and.town, of 
Sigeum..in the Troad, where it was discovered, tJtis cut on 
an. oblong block of fine marble, nine feet high, two. broad, and 
eight inches thick. It was originally placed in the, ‘Prytaneum, 
or council-chamber, of Sigeum, but at the time of its, discovery 
was-used fora’ seat. before the entrance of a Greek. church, It 
is now, inthe British Museum ; but, the engraving. is.almost 
obliterated, through the. superstitious practices of. the Greek 
peasants, who were.in the habit of rubbing their.bodies on, it, in 
the case.of fever, under.the idea of. counteracting the influence 
oftthe evil demon... ; Jotedi ode deuh? 

~Oni one, of,,the faces.of this.block appear: two legends, both 
relating to. the same subject, though, the lower.one. lays superior 
claim to antiquity, inasmuch, as_ besides some other, marks. of 
priority, it contains’.not. the;long vowels, although. it. uses..the 
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H as-an aspirate, | On the top of the block is’a’square hole, 
apparently: mdde for the insertion of a bust, which the inscrip- 
tions show “to have ‘beer that of a certain Phanodicus, who 
made’ a present of some drinking-vessels to the Prytaneum, 
probably of his native’ town. ‘It was the opinion, indeed, of the 
great Bentley, that this block did not support a bust or statue, 
and'that the inscriptions were merely transcripts from others 
erigravén of the ‘vessels. This opinion, and the reasons with 


which’ he ‘supports’ it; are extant in a letter from‘ that mighty 


master of eniendation td his friend Dr. Meade, given in Mr. 
Rose’s appendix ;and perhaps there does not exist a document 
whith shows in’ a stronger light the danger of writing avrorye 
diaori, on subjects of ancient literature. We wish that we had 
space’to ‘vive his letter entire, together with Mr. Rose’s masterly 
refutation of his dogmas, ‘The “following are copies of the two 
inscriptions as given by Mr. Rose, except that we have placed 
the lowest, as the most ancient, first. 

1. Davodixo elus to Heppoxpwros ro Tpoxoverio xeryo xourepa 
xamisturoy xs Helwov &¢ Houraveloy xdoxm pvemoe Siryevevos eav de 
Ti maoNO prededdivey £0 Diyeress xr prendeicey Haioomos noi Hei- 
deAGos. 

2. Davodixo Eut Topoxpareos to TIgoxovvyoio’ xontypa de nat 
Umoxpytnpiov xai yUmov eg [Ipuravysov eowxey Duneeuoi. 


Translation of the above. 


1, [ am the statue of Phanodicus, the son of Hermocrates 
the Proconuesian; and [ gave a cup, with its cover, anda 
strainer, as a memorial to the Sigeans, for their Prytaneum. 
But if | suffer any mjury, take care to repair me, O Sigeans. 
And Aésopus and his brethren made me. 

- @. Tam the statue of Phanodicus, thé son of Hermocrates 
the Proconnesian. He gave a cup, with its stand, and a strainer, 
to the Sigeans for their Prytaneum. 

It'seems evident that the second of these inscriptions was 
re-copied by the Sigeans in after ages, lest; by the decay of 
the former, they should lose this record of their benefactor: As 
to the objection of Bentley, that the term Dzvodinov eis would 
meéan''l ath the work of Phanodicus, not the’ statue—it is-dis- 
proved’ by ‘several inscriptions, and some in this collection 5 ‘nér 
does the change of person, in the second inscription, Barev affect 
thé areument at all—nothing’ is more common than sueh' changes. 
Mri Re has produced several, and ‘le might’ have ‘brought 
forward a'score nicre. Ti ‘the first we have the word ei, a 
more modern form thar «asin the second; yet this neéd not 
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stapder any One whois riuch ‘versed in these 'mattérs and knows 
how indiscriminately the «ei; the?e,| and ‘the’ +, were usdae by the 
ancdidiit sculptors. ‘En this’ very instiiption ’ we have pen divev 
inistéad Of weredaveny and on the ‘contiary,' ‘embeioey’ instedd lof 
etdérey? for thid latter word was not'so written for erect? By a 
mistake of ‘the stone-cutter, as Dawes ’suspécted; who ‘observes, 
that" there’ig no reason to imagiie that ‘this verb’ was! ever 
used inthe Greek without the t subjoined to the OQ.” °-Oir' the 
contrary,’ the old Bolic form of the word was’ oem, whieh is 
seen by the’ Latin poeta and poesis. In a most’ancient? inserip~ 
tion’ of this vol. p.:20. we find Koios parce or poamoerey, ‘forthe 
termination is somewhat obscure, though there'is not the sha- 
dow of an iota mit. © We may rémark also, that'in @ ‘Tanagrean 
inscription at p. 8308. we bave again'the very form exotica 
With regard to the word ‘enicrerov, contrary to all former 
commentators on this inscription, we have translated it’a cover. 
Mr. Rose, after Chishull, very properly rejects Bentley’s ob- 
servations on this point as amooodiwoa; but still he considers 
it the same as dzoxpyrjpiov, whilst he acknowleges it is not to 
be met with in the Lexicons. This being the case, we think 
it safer to derive it as 0¢ Yoraras éxl TH xpyrijps, rather than as 
ed’ o Torerar 6 xpytip with Mr. R., because although the word 
is not met with in the Lexicons, we do find it mentioned in the 
celebrated inscription from the Erectheum, (see p. 188. 1. 43.) 
where it signifies that part of the entablature which stands over 
or on the columns, and is opposed (as Mr. Wilkins rightly 
observes) to trdcraros a basement, With regard to the mention 
of different articles in the two inscriptions, we must consider 
that the cup was the principal one, and that one engraver 
might describe the said cup and its stand, whilst the other 
would think proper to mention its cover; *or the stand might 
possibly have been lost in the intermediate time. The word 
xOwxa is evidently a blunder of the engraver for 20wxa, as Ziq 
yevevos 1s for Xryesvos, and Suxecves for Rryesevos, in the other 
Inscription. Medsdaivev eo ought to have been written pededaivey 
weo: the traces of a M are evident in Chandleér’s copy, and the 
introduction of it was sanctioned by the authority of? Porson. 
Who is not surprised at the wereda Wv'evdén Zryeteos of’ Bentley ! 
Two very apposite’ ‘examples are introduced’ by Mrv Rose;*to 
show the custom of monuments being thus left: to be keptein 
repair by particular persons. Before’ we concliidé our remarks 
on this inscription, we'may- observe the early use of the parago- 
gic y in the word edoxev, eve wheil the next word began with 
~-a consonant: the’ signia in the original transcript is: exactly like 
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that in the Latin alphabet, and,.as it, is, described by Euripides 
ma fragment of his Vheseus, Boorpuycs 515) sikuypmevases ihe. wo 
‘The second,/of .Mr., Rose’s inscriptions! is one of great an- 
tiquity, as: well, as. highly, illustrative, of, ancient customs. |, [tis 
written, ..1n. the most.archaic. manner, from right. to left, and 
the, forms of,,its,. component letters are, very,rude, and curious, 
It.is the legend ofjan.ancient, pictured vase, which was, found .in 
a jsepulchreyat/Athens, by Mr. Burgon, an English merchant, 
in 7818, On. one. side. of this singular relic 1s represented. a 
charioteer, seated in a very rude Homeric.car,. the horses, of 
which he. is urging. with a goad, whilst he guides them witha 
kind of long wand, to the end of which two balls are attached. 
On the other side is seen a most antique figure of, Minerva 
armed with spear and shield, and - ‘painted, in three different 
colors, red, white, and black : on her head is a kind of red skull- 
cap from which a. crest arises, and the device on her shield 
is a dolphin, denoting, as Dr. Clarke observes, her ancient 
relationship to Venus and Astarte. Over her head is a harpy, 
and over that of the charioteer an owl : whilst the legend TON 
ASENEON ASAON EMI denotes the use and jintent of this 
finely decorated vase, which was given, full of oil from the 
Morian or sacred Olives, to the victor in the Panathenaic con- 
tests; Idle. habeat secum servetque sepulchro. ‘This prize 
was generally carried in the pomp or procession, and the con- 
queror’s praises were sung by the attendant choir. A passage 
in Pindar, Nem. x. 61. “tends curiously to illustrate this sub< 
ject. 
“Abss- 
al ye psy dp Boraday 
év TedeTais Obs "Alnvaiwy puiy Oat 

| g Kopacay Doig d= xav- 

W sit” Jeloe aul xepmo6 ICE 

t8 py emorey Hpas toy ede- 
SFO oti ol yn u5.29P% Acody éy cy yew 

) epKer sy MOUTOLLIAOLS. 

“That i 1,0 « Dance have the sweet voices. of the Athenians 
colebyateal him at separate times in the sacred games,, , And, the 
fruit, of} the . olive (oil),. i imearth. paked by. fire, (in terra-cotta 
vases,)jhathy been, carried to the manly people of J uno, (the 
Pen le of Argas}).1 inj the variegated receptacles, of jars,/?; .,. 

This inscription was, first’ copied. at Atbens, by, Mr. Hughes, 
a hroughtit,to England aud gave it,to his friend Dr. Clarke, 
then employed, in; writing, the four th volume of.,his.,mteresting 
Travels. Dr. C. was)so much stuck with its; singularity, that 
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he delayed his work ‘dntil' Mt. Burgon himself arrived: in Eng- 
land ‘with ‘the Vase, Which he brought dows to Cambridge for 
Dr, Clarke’s mspection, by whoth if was most accurately copied. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, however, that although this 
copy, as well as those of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Dodwell, Mr. Mil- 
lingen, and others, gives the word as we have ‘written it, and 
rightly so, A@ENE®N, yet all the commentators on. it, and 
amongst them those eminent scholars Dr. Blomfield and Mr. 
Walpole, have invariably read it as A@ENEON, changing 
the last theta into an omicron. According to the former of 
these gentlemen, the word is "Adyvéwy the lengthened’ “form 
for "Abyvay, and the legend signifies that the vase was a prize 
given by the city of Athens; and this opimion he defends-with 
many learned arguments. Mr. Walpole, on. the contrary, 
assumes that it is for “A@yvaiwy, i. e. the vase was the prize of 
the Athenwa, as the Panathenza were denominated at» their 
first institution. Mr. Rose observes that the word may stand 
either for Adyvesmy. or Abyvewy, and it 1s a curious fact that the 
word Abyveios, for Abyvasos, does occur in one of the inseriptions 
which, he has edited. But why read Adeveoy at all? The word 
is evidently meant for Aéyyytey, and the painter has committed 
one of the numberless errors which we have seen committed by 
engravers, in leaving out an E after the last @. It is remarkable 
that Mr. Rose himself in his late tour on the continent saw a 
vase, very similar to this Burgonian one, which had been dis- 
covered in a sepulchre of Calabria, and which exhibits the 
identical words TON AGENEGEN A@GAON. Mr. Rose 
observes on this, that he scarcely knows what to decide ; whe- 
ther the tenant of the Calabrian sepulchre had gone to Athens 
and there gained the prize, or whether some Athenian colony 
of Magna Grecia had established similar games among them- 
selves, where this victor had received his. vase. Mr. R 
rather inclines to the latter opinion, but we prefer the former : 
in the first place, history is. silent respecting any such games; 
and in the next, rav ’Abyyyfey is but an ancient form of expres- 
sion for trav’ Alyvaiwy, “ the. Athenians,:” nay, the very same 
form occurs in the fourth inscription of Mr, R.’s, second.class, 
which 1s. the legend of a votive helmet found at Olympia, 
TAPFEIO!I ANEGEN TOI! AIFI TON KOPINGOGEN, 
which Porson and Payne Knight both explain as am téiv Ko- 
pivilay. ‘The same expression is evidently used at: 5 Hest com- 
mencement of Hesiod’s poem: id ieald 
| /Motoas Thepingey owyos xAglouTes 2031.1M 
* Aste oH éwemete, x..7. A, nid D 5M, FOG 
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Herethe word), Iicpinfey must,,be jomed with Motcas (“ Muse 
PieriA joriund®”),: not. with. dete as jit is commonly, taken, 
“come ftom, Pieria.” Whe At.is,so., used, abst ulres)a,, pre 
sitions asin Lh.a. Gos. 9MO' | SE rot: ie pet 
TA ae Maw bot UV! dias exiciaben, 2 cadataae , i" ody ala vere 
ati Eiauones | igos "Apyi: | ire 
aod Il; a, 4925) amd, Tpoindev, severe, In fact. though: used agate 
bially,,,it is. i old form of the BeOAINE C885, a8, 1S SAIS EDL, isa 
Hh. 0,304.” ; 7 
#4 4900} Tine B P aes Pig smuopdyy TéxXe SWAT NP ¥ 
~ Considering this momentous question as setat rest; we. pass « on 
to another very remarkable inscription, which 1s the third.of this 
class.) Lt.was, discovered in Leucadia, now Santa, Maura, in 
the year 1753, and was first published, in an historical memoir 
of . that aching by.a certain, Petrizzopulo, who. declares, that 
Odoardo Cavalier, Montaigu de Wor tley (by which appellation 
we suppose, he means Mr, E.;Wortley Montague,) saw.and 
interpreted this inscription on his return from Arabia in -1766. 
We hope, however, that he returned with a better knowlege of 
Arabic than he has shown of ,Greek in this..interpretation, 
which is something like what we should fancy, Partridge would 
have made of .an old Roman monument. ..Mr. Rose was long 
inclined to think the inscription spurious, or even that Petriz- 
zopulo had been imposed on by some wags but jcertain, cir- 
cuinstances have induced him to lay.aside this suspicion. After 
an attentive consideration..of the transcript in Petrizzopulo’s 
book, which we procured with some difficulty, we are decidedly 
mclined to think it genuine; but we cannot absolve Mr, Rose, 
in this instance, from the fault of not giving, a very accurate face 
simile of it. In this inscription Koph. or Koppa.g is used for K, 
and many of the letters are similar in form to those on the ancient 
coins of Leucadia. ‘The following is. Proféssor. Bockh’s in- 
genious interpretation. Tapa (i. €. Palpay) 6, Meveriupeerous Tov 
xoperriou (xopivbiow) nah oux * Auagvay legdy:  ArorAwvos rca mm dae 
(ror) 6 bpoovopncersty (Gpucvupov) pnaTioos (mryrepes), aesrince (ex tuo) 
wav tv taé Acxetw. Mr, Rose, however,..properly remarks a 
slight titubation here in limine ; “for both. bis, own and, Petwizzo- 
pulo’s copy has MAIPO TO MENEZXIKPATOZ.,., Mr. 
Payne’ Knight) thotight that thé’ marble must haveybeenamuti- 
lated, and that MMAIPO was. the. concluding, part) of some 
noun.in a preceding line; but on this, Dr. Young” remarked, 
that there are no examples of any Greek nouns’ ending, in reapos. 
Mr. Rose and Dr. Young both conjecture that the whole pro- 
per name, with the word ej; existed ina preceding line of the 
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mutilated), marble,;,\ Mrz. gives) rather.,..am unfortunate, rea~ 
somfor, supposing, othe, marble: to: be mutilated ; viz,,.that the 
first line of this Bovo-reodapov inscription, as. it, now . stands, is 
written from right to,Jeft,..whereas,.the- sculptors,.as, he observes, 
generally.beganwith .a,\line from) left to rights,..We,.confess 
that.our opinion. 1s. different ; for. we think that the sculptors, es- 
pecially.in very ancient. inscriptions, would. maturally.begin ac- 
cordingto'the old: method, from right to,left ;,afterwards,indeed 
when the invention had taken root,or when they wrote Bovarpady- 
ddy,after the third style had obtained, they might vary. the rule. dn 
proof of.our opinion we-have only. to refer to.the oldest i Anscrip- 
tion, :probably ., in, .Mr,,.R.’s: work, ;,the Crisszan, ) At Pay BZSsi 
and, that,on, Mr, Cockerell’s, bronze,Hare in the. same plate. 
There is also another obseryation.of Mr. Rose on. this. inscrip- 
tion, with which we.do.not quite agree, though) we dissent, from 
it with considerable diffidence. He remarks that the form of 
the accusatives’ duoovonarey and adds offend against, . all the 
established laws of the Greek language. . This is certainly true, 
as far as regards that language when brought to, its high and 
palmy state of perfection ;—but i in its early origin, we can easily 
imagine the declension of such a noun as 7As5 to have proceed- 
ed thus, woAss, woAe-05, woAe-1, moAeesy: but we have already 
adverted to the indiscriminate use of «ands, whether it arise 
from the early imperfection of the language, or the unskilfulness 
of engravers. If the reader wishes for more examples of this, 
he may turn to Mr. Rose’s work, p. 395. where in an inscrip- 
tion from Trin. Coll, Lib. n. 25, he will find IAKYZEN, for 
EIAKYZEN, and ii. 44 and 51, HMEIN and KAQ@EIKOME- 
NOZ for HMIN and KAGIKOMENOZ. Also in the Pro- 
legom. p. xxx. he will find in an inscription copied by Mr. 
Flughes at Athens the words HEPAKAEITOZ NAYKAEIOZ 
and “XEPPONESITHE. Before we, conclude, however, we 
must not forget to give the explanation of this curious inscrip- 
tion by. the late Professor Dobree from Mr. R.’s appendix, - 
[A xahiB tw] maide tw Maveoingarous TOU Kopeirion Cakes 
iepews, TamorArwv0s, nob, ToAgWdwou, TO pee TH: pups [ Ozavor?) 
EXTIC ATHY év t@  Aevxaty, ‘Vhe Professor observes that. the 
Inscription is so wretchedly copied that some license must, be 
given, to..conjecture..He certainly by, this contrivance has 
brought out. the best Greek.; but that of the Prussian, we think, 
adheres much. more, Sr asely to the original, and is much more 
-easily deduced. from. it. 
The fourth 1 inscription, is, a. legend from a votive helmet found . 
| at Olympia, and is curious from being written in the exact 
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characters of the Errascat tphabet. Mr. Walpole reads it thus, 
Kew e toler but we! rathereagree with’ Mr. 


Aotos perros; t. €. 
Rose iit Koit? hamoet ey, He iKoide pw erolyoevn oo) 10 oir) te 

“OF the Seventh ° iascription’ we ‘are’ presented’ with ‘three 
copies; ‘one’ made by Sir W. Gell, anothér ‘by’ Mr: Cockerell} 
and’ the last’from the’ Ionian Antiquities, being quite @ disgrace 
to ‘the! work in''which ‘it ‘is “edited. Fromi'the two’ former we 
easily collect the ‘following [EP] MHSIANA= 'HMEAZ 
ANEOHKEN ©.) STQMOAAQNI. ‘In the hiatus Mr. Cock- 
erell ‘would’ place the word AINAtQ, which ‘he thinks the cha- 
racters Will bear? with Mr: Rose we think this objectionable,’on 
account of thé positicn of the article, but there may be others 
who think such slight inaccuracies not inconsistent with the early 
state of the language. This inscription was found ‘near the ruins 
of the temple of the Didymean Apollo,’and denotes, as Colonel 
Leake'has observed, 4 very remarkable ‘dedication of ‘two’ rows 
of stone seats, surmounted by statues cut inthe Egyptian style 
of sculpture, which extended along the sacred way, from’ the sea- 
shore to the temple of the god. 

‘In Plate rv. Fig. 1. we have the names of Agamemion, Epe, 
(i.e. Epeus) ‘and Talthybius. The bas-relief from which’ they 
are taken, and which contains figures of these heroes, was 
found in Samothrace more than’ thirty years ago by Choiseul, 
who left it at Galata, from whence it was brought to France and 
deposited in the Louvre by Dubois in 1816. It is an extraor- 
ordinary circumstance, that both he and the Count Clarac 
assert the existence of an omega in the name of Agamemnon, 
which we can contradict from the experience of long observation. 
The name, however, of the King of men is written exactly as it 
is said by Pausanias to have been written at Olympia, 2a} r2 
Aate ex deFidy, lib.v. c. 25. ead 

“The next inscription on this Plate is from a terra-cotta vase, 
found in a sepulchre near Capua, designating the names ‘of 
certain heroes supposed to have been concerned in an Italian 
boar-hunt. This’ at least was the opinion’ of the celebrated 
D’Ancaryille, until the idea seized him that some kind of hiero- 
glyphic mystery was attached to the forms of birds in ancient 
painting. After speaking of sculpture and the art of engraving 
in early ages, he observes, “ La peinture’ adoptant cette 
maxime, toutes les choses dont elle fit usage devinrent les élé- 
mens du discours historique, dont elle étoit une sorte d’étriture, 
&e.” And again, 7 Les oiseaux entrent dans cette peuiture 
pour differens motifs ; posés stir lé fer'rein ‘od sé“pusse Paction, 
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les uns en indiquent le lieu, et-leur, attitude en marque, quelque- 
fois la fin. Ceux qui.agissent.en Uaqir, avec, les personnages méme, 
endiquent la cause de cette action, ordinairement prise du fatum 
ou de la destinée, dont les oiseaux €toient les interpretes, Sc.” 
Having observedan eagle (AETO2) on this vase, he instantly 
fixed on AZtolia as the scene of this hunt, which must needs be 
the Calydonian chase, although not one of the, heroes here 
mentioned is in the list given of that..celebrated action’ by 
Pausanias, . An ow!—feralis carmine bubo—over one of these 
personages denotes his death, and a swan denotes the,end of 
the action, &c. The dissertation of this;ingenious persen on 
this subject. is amusing; but we cannot, help thinking that he 
has allowed his imagination in some instances to outstrip, his 
judgment in the constitution of his theory, which he pushes too 
far, like our own countryman, Mr. Christie.in his ‘disquisition 
on the funeral vases of the ancients. ‘This gentleman’s, opmion 
is, that they. all had an allusion to the Eleusinian mysteries. 
The fact, no doubt, is, that many of the initiated carried with 
them to the tomb painted vases, which had a reference to their 
initiation: but this was only part of a general systeny which 
induced the ancients to bury some articles of peculiar value and 
estimation with their former possessors; in accordance with 
which principle. it is, that so many toys and baubles are disco- 
yered within the graves of children, and such beautiful ornaments 
of female attire in gold and silver within those of women: besides, 
what connexion, we might ask, can there exist between the 
curious Burgonian vase, which was found in the tomb of the 
Panathenaic conqueror, aud the mysteries of Eleusinian initia- 
tion? But. we must beware of entering into a lengthened 
discussion: indeed the limits of our article will not allow us 
even to proceed beyond the first class of these valuable 
inscriptions. _ It is our intention, however, to continue our re- 
marks in the succeeding numbers of our Journal, though we 
hope that we have already said enough to bring Mr. Rose’s 
interesting work, where it ought to be, into the Library of 
every one pretending to the name. of a scholar. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK: 


Tr is, F believe, an undisputed fact, that’ our pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, bears’ not the slightest resemblance to that’ of 
the ‘anéients. I don’t ‘know, Howevay whether the” ancient 
mode of /prohunciation ‘cannot ‘be_rather accurately ascertained, 
1 think also, that the pronunciation used in England, with | re- 
gard ‘to the Greek language, 1 Is not so correct as that of some 
of the coutinental nations. “If this is admitted, a femedy should 
be found. ‘I am ‘of opinion that the ancient grammarians will 
amply supply that remedy. Great attention ought also to ‘be 
paid tothe pronunciation of the modern Greek, or Romaic 3 
which must obviously approximate more to the standard of the 
ancients than the method prevalent m England, and ‘elsewhere ; 
even although the Romaic is but a mere dialect of the ancient 
language. However erroneous these unpremeditated remarks 
may be, they may perhaps lead to inquiry on the subject. 
Nothing will give me more pleasure than to peruse the senti- 
ments of any of your correspondents on the matter. 

A ‘curious old folio edition of Virgil, illustrated by rude 
wood-cuts, of a very extraordinary description, happening 
lately to fall in my way ; after having pored over it with intense 
curiosity, I found at the end of it, the followmg remarks, 
which I think proper to send you. I may as well mehtion in 
this place, that the edition [ allude to, bears the following 
title: —PVB. VERG. MARO. Bvcolica Georgica AEneis, 
cvm Servii commentaris. Addunturque Probi et Mancinelli 
in Bucolica et Georgica Commentarii et Donati in Aineida 
Fragmenta, cum lo. Pierij Valeriani castigationibus, et lucida 
lodoci Badij expositione, Adduntur quoque post Georgica 
statim omnia que reperiri potuerunt Vergilii opuscula, Addun- 
turque Vergilii duodecimo, tridecimus Mappher Vegii Liber. 
Christopheri Ladini et Phillipi Beroaldi, permulta etia scitu 
digniss. habentur. Item apposité sunt non sine ingenti sumptu 
suo ubiq; loco, imsignes figurae, Vaenundatur wa Lacobea, 
apud Franciscu Regnault. M.D.X XTX. 

“ee Apex Svperadditvs. 

“ Quia in Seruianis commentarijs passim Greci  citantur 
authores, ne in illis legendis quis titubet, pauca pro characteru 
penuria, que ad e@ rem coducat, annotare constitumus. Li- 
tere apud Grecos sunt quattuor et viginti, preter aspiratio- 
nem, quam illi non distinctam habent,;-vt-nos, sed-vocalibus an- 
nexam, sub figura c, nostratis, quz obuersa tenuem,.id est non 
aspiratam notat. Figurae autem. non’ omues, sed quibus vsi 
sumus, et nomina literarum grecarum sunt huiusmodi. 

aa B bandv yg od e€ 
Alpha Vita Gamma Delta Epsilon 
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sk Z selongu 6 th pitidy os geil 

Zita Hav OLTHRTAT WothA so ' Cappa 

Al $6 PA Paty apd Ha o paruu 
Lambda Mi. Ni lve Omicron 

aop ott plev £ AX coos acini clgors) gpdepte 
Pi. Rho Sigma 0 Taff) boem9¥psilon 

$ ph x chemo ab ps is oc@omagnum edn” 
Phi. Chi Psi Omega 18%) 


 Vsi sumus etiam’s, id est, st; sunt et alij characteres, ‘qui 
nobis representent sth, ss, tr, quibus, breuitatis gratia, ‘super- 
sédimus. Harti autem vocales sunt septem, a, «, 8, 4, 0, 0, Ww; 
quarum 8 & w, sunt longa, ‘« & o, breues, a, -: &v, ‘comunes. 

ge ak 1 ef a at 
ab aU ek BU OOF OU. 
Diphthongi proprie et earum prolationes sunt sex.” 
2 1 0 yi if of. 
ec 4 w (ci puctis) us xu ov. 

Licet ergo scribatur xa, tamen profertur ka, aut quasi cz ; 
et avros dicetur aftos; et $osBos, dicetur phiuos, quia o, pro 
qua nos oe habemus, profertur feré vt 1, et 6 profertur ut v, 
consonans, qua illi caret, vnde B, dicitur viTa, et a nonullis 
BETA, eo q; valet.v, et b: sed rard profertur ut b, Patet etia 
q; licet scribatur rev, vnde nos TAU dicimus, tamen proferetur 
taf, quia v, cu vocali precedenti sonat ut f; et.8, apud nos, 
mutatur in e, longu, vt ypayparix8’ gramatice: et tame grace 
profertur ut i, unde dicitur gramatiki: et declinatur 4 -ypap- 
UaTIN, TRS ypapmarixns, KC. hoc est hi gramatiki, tis gramatikis, 
pro quo nos dicimus, heec gramatice, buius gramatices. Cetera 
in erotematis disces.” . If merely the system prescribed in the 
above notice were adhered to in our pronunciation of Greek, 
the difference would be wonderful... It is well known that in 
the southern countries of Europe, the letter b is as frequently: 
pronounced v, as b, and.itis difficult to convince them of the 
difference. T he se te n Gréek conforms_to. this 3 the Latin: 
language did without .doubt; and» thatthe) ancient -Greek did 
also, we have.every reason to suppose, It has been laid ddwn 
as 2 truism that the Greeks had no y. But I think that most: 
scholars, on. reflexion, will find that the v:was, as frequently 
pronounced, y,.and f, and perhaps much more frequently, than u. 
What; can. prove. this clearer, than, the Latin..words. derived from: 
the Greek, or, the Greek, words. Latinized ?., Hoping, to, find: 
some remaris. on, this subject. ina future number of vA eXx>: 
cellent publication; Jam, die) (ilo ape AO : 

(S. mr. Bar. Dev.) we 4 DAV US... 
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recensuit variasque inde Lectiones diligenter enotavit Immanuel 


Bekker. Annotationibus integris Stephani, Heindorfii, Heusdii, 
Wyttenbachii, Lindavii, Boeckhiique adjiciuntur modo non in- 
tegre Serrani, Cornarii, Thompson, Fischeri, Gottleberi, Astii, 
Butmanni, et Stalbaumi, necnon ex Commentariis aliorum. cu- 
riose excerpta.. 11 vols. 8vo. Pr. 10/. 10s. Large paper, 
15/. 15s. 

Theocritus, Bion et Moschus ; Greece’ et Latine : AceeAit 
Virorum® doctorum  Animadversiones, Scholia, Indices ; et’ M. 
Asmiliit Portt Lexicon Doricum.—-Theocriti Reliquie; Tex- 


tum recognovit et cum Animadversionibus’ T. C, Harlesii, J. 


C. D. Schreberi, aliorum Excerptis suisque edidit’ Theoph. 
Kiessling; accedunt Epistola Jac. Morelli ad Harlesium, et 
Argumenta Greca.—Bionis et Moschi Carmina; edidit L. F. 
Heindorfius : cum’ Commentariis integris L. C. Valckenarii et 
R. F) P. Brunckii. 2 vols. 8vo. Pr. 18s. Large paper, 22. 


The Hecuba‘of Euripides, from the Text, and with a transla- 
tion of the Notes, Preface, and Supplement of Porson; criti- 
cal and explanatory Remarks, partly original, partly selected 
from other Commentators; illustrations of Idioms’ from’ Mat- 
thie, Dawes;! Viger, &c. &e: ; a Synopsis of Metrical Systems; 
Examination Questions 5 and copious ‘Indexes. By the’ Rev. 
J. R. Major, A.B. ‘Trin. Coll. Camb. pi He Use of Schools 
and Students. ‘12mo. Pr. 5s. 


FOREIGN, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for April; 1826. — 


1. Dissertation sur le Périple de Scylax, par M. I, F. Gail fils. 
i article of M. Letronne.] 


2. Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes in Espana, sacada 
dé varios manuscritos y memorias aravigas, por el doctor Don 
Jose-Antonio Conde.--History of the Domination of the Arabs 
and Moors in Spain and in Portugal, digested from the history 
translated into Spanish from the Arabic by M. Joseph Condé, 
M. de Marles. [2d article of M. Silvestre de Sacy.} 


8. Transactions of the Royal Society of Great Britain and 
piesiriiyi [3d article of M. Abel Remusat.] 


4, Choix de fables de Vartan, en Arménien et en  EReaial 
[M. Silvestre de Sacy.] 


Nouvelles Littéraires. 
May. 


1. Dissertation sur. le Périple de Scylax, par M, Gail fils. 
[3d article of M. Letronne.] 


2. Histoire des Expeditions maritimes des Normands et de leur 
établissement en France au Xe. siécle, par M. G. B. Pepping- 
[2d art. of M. Daunou.] 


3. Fables médites des 12me, 13me, et 14mé siécles, et fables 
de la Fontaine, rapprochées de tous les auteurs qui avoient avant 
lui traité les mémes sujets, précedées d’une notice sur les —- 
nit ie par A, C. Robert. [M. Raynouard.] 


4, Essai sur le Systéme phonétique des Hiéroglyphes du Dr. 
Young et de M. Champollion, avec quelques nouvelles découvertés, 
au moyen desquelles ce systéme peut étre appliqué au déchiffré- 
ment des noms des anciens rois d'Egypte et d’ Ethiopie, par M. 
H. Salt. [M. 8. de Sacy.] 


Nouvelles Littéraires. - 
June. 


he. fie Sicha du Renart; publié d’aprés les manuserits de la 
Bibliotheque du ‘Roi des 13, 14y et 15me siécles, par M. 0. M. 
Méon. [M. Raynouard.} > 

.2, Annales du M oyen Age, contenant Vhistoire des tems qui se 
sont écoulés depuis la décadence de 1’Empire Romain jusqu’a la 
mort de Charlemagne, [M. Daunou.] 
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3. Joseph et. Zouleikha, roman historique en vers, traduit du 
Persan de Mewlana Abd-rahaman Djami, par M. V. de Rosenzweig. 
[M. S. de Sacy.] — 


Nouvelles. Littérairess coo 


Academies and Literary Societies.—France. 


The four Academies which compose the Institut Royal. de 
France, held their annual meeting fixed for 24th April, in com- 
memoration of the return of Louis XVIIJ., which was opened by 
M. Poisson the president.—The Baron Cuvier read an extract of 
a report on the alterations experienced by chemical theories and 
on some new applications of chemistry to the wants of society. 
M. Quatremere de Quincy read an extract from a collection of 
historical and philosophical researches on the principal cause of 
the development and of the perfection ofthe fine arts. The com- 
mission charged with the execution of the endowment made by 
the Count de Volney, had proposed as a prize subject to be de- 
termined on the 24th April, 1825, which was afterwards prorogued 
till 24th April, 1826, “‘ to examine if the absence of all writing, 
or the use, either of hieroglyphic writing or ideographic, or of 


alphabetic or phonographic writing, have had any influence in 


the formation of language amongst the nations who have made 
use of one or other of these modes of writing, or who have existed 
for a long time without having any knowlege of the art of 
writing ; and in case this question should be decided affirmatively, 
to determine in what has consisted this influence.”-—Three 
memoirs have been sent on this subject, but it is still open to 
discussion, and the committee have determined to keep the com- 
petition open until the 24th April, 1828 ; the prize will be 3,600 
francs [144/. sterl.]; all persons are admitted to concur except the 
resident members ofthe Institut. The memoirs are to be written 
in French or in Latin, and will not be received after the Ist Jan. 
1828. They are to be addressed, free of postage, to the secretary 
of the Institut, before the time prescribed, and eyery one is to 
contain an epigraph or device, which is to be repeated in a 
sealed note adjoied to the memoir, containing the name of the 
author. st fanaa oa) | 

The Royal Academy of Medicine held its annual meeting on 
the 28th March last. The academy proposes as a prize the fol- 
lowing subject. To ascertain by positive observations the action 
more or less hurtful which: produces emanations resulting from the 
exercise of .ceriain professions of industry, and ito ascertain‘and 
make known the remedy. The prize, which: is of/1,000 franes, 
will be determined at the annual meeting im, 1828. .>The memoirs 
sent. should be transmitted to the (office of the; Royal Academy 
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of Medicine, Paris, Rue de Poitiers No. 8, before the Ist Feb. 
1828. 


The Asiatic Society of France held on the 27th April, under 
the presidence of the Duke of Orleans,its annual meeting. A 
report of the operations of the council of the society during the 
year 1825, was read by the secretary; a discourse by the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy on the utility and study of Arabic poetry; and 
fragments of an essay on Sanscrit literature by M. Langlois. The 
works announced in the report, as being ready to be delivered to 
the public, are, Ist, An essay on the Pali, or sacred language of 
India beyond the Ganges; 2d, The third delivery of Moncius 
in. Chinese and Latin, by Stanislas Julian; 3d, Supplement to 
the Japonese grammar.—The works commenced are the edition 
of Sacontali, by M. Cheesy, the seven first leaves of which have 
already been presented; the Georgian and French vocabularies 
edited by M. Klaproth, of which fifteen leaves are printed; the 
elegy on the capture of Edissa of the patriarch Nerses, the 
editing of which is directed by M. Zohrab: besides these publica- 
tions, made wholly or in part at the expense of the Asiatic 
Society, the report has made known a great number of works 
relative to the different branches of Oriental literature, which 
have been announced, executed, or undertaken, in France and 
elsewhere, from the commencement of 1825. The Asiatic Society 
of France publishes annually these reports after the annual meet- 
ing of each year. This report published of 1826, is the fourth of 
this collection. 


La Société de Géographie of Paris, has decreed a prize of 
7,000 francs to the first who shall reach Timbuctoo by the way of 
Senegal. 


Institut Royal de France, June 1826. 


Partie Mathématique. M. pe Lartace has brought to light 
the sixteenth and last book of the Celestial Mechanism, a book 
which treats of the movements of the satellites, viz. of the Moon 
in the four first chapters; of the satellites of Jupiter in the fifth 
and sixth chapters, and of those of Saturn and Uranus in the se- 
venth or last chapter. 42 


nee, Smee 


SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tables de la Bibliographie de la France, or General Journal 
of printing and books, &c. by M. Beuchot, Paris, in 8vo. The total 
of literary works which have appeared in France during the year 
1825, amounts to 7,605; besides 3,000 articles of lithographic 
engraving, maps, and plans, and 1,000 of music; which amount 
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33 a ra. i ae, SES 12IO + i i372 gs 8 Be £ \ or n1boit Ri 
to thirty-two publications each day. The subscription to this 
work is twenty francs. 


Dictionnaire, Hindostanie;\ in. which is rectified’ a. great 
number of errors)spread over Europe, on the religion, manners; 
customs, and knowlege of the Hindoos; preceded by a grammar, 
and a_collection of Indian’ etymologies, containing upwards ‘of 
1,000 European words, whose etymology is from the Sanscrit and. 
other languages of India; by J. Morenas, Paris, 3 vol. in 8vo. 
Subscription 21 francs, and 4 francs for the. collection of ety- 
mologies, which will be published before the dictionary and 
grammar, if 


Dictionnaire Francois-Arabe. French and Arabic Dictionary 
by Ellious Botchor, an Egyptian, and professor of modern Arabic 
at the Royal College of living Oriental languages at Paris, revised 
and enlarged by M. A. Caussin de Percival, professor of the same 
language at the same school; to which is added an Index; 2 vol. 
in 4to., which will appear in 6 deliveries at 12 francs each. 


C. V. Catullus, ex Editione Frid. Guil: Doering, eui;suas et 
aliorum Adnotationes adjecit Jos. Naudet, Regie Acad. Inscr..et. 
Literarum Human. socius, Parisiis : colligebat Nie. Elig, le Maire, _ 
excudebat Firm. Didot, 1826, in 8vo. 


CEuvres de Macrobe; a translation into French of the works 
of Macrobius is announced in 2 vol. 8vo., price 15 francs. 


CEuvres de Rabelais, vdxiorwm edition, enlarged by unpub- 
lished pieces, the comical dreams of Pantagruel, &c. &c. &e. 
9 vol. in 8vo. with 120 wood engravings, and 12 copper-plates,? 
Paris. 


Histoire des progres des sciences naturelles depuis 1789, 
jusqwa ce jour, by G. Cuvier, Paris, in 8vo. Price 8 fr. 50 
centimes. - . i 


Supplément a la’ grammaire Japonnaise par P. Rodriguez, or 
additional observations on some points of the grammatical system 
of the Japonese language; preceded by a notice of comparison of 
the Japonese grammars of the fathers Rodriguez and Oyanguren, 
by the Baron G. de Humboldt, Paris; in 8vo.)published by the 
Société Asiatique de France. 


Détermination exacte de la largeur de UIsthme de Panama.— 
Corresp. Astron., &c. of the Baron de Zach, 3d vol. No. 6.—This 
isthmus, as the Baron informs us, has never been geodesically 
measured ; its width and situation’ may however be calculated with 
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tolerable accuracy, by the geographical positions of Panama 
and Portobello, which have been well elucidated. Panama is in 
N. Lat. 8°. 58’, 50". W. Long. 81°. 47’. 30”. Portobello is in 
N, Lat..9°. 33’..9”. W. Long. 81°. 55’. 30”. From which it ap- 
pears. that the distance in a right line is 32,447 toises, or 14 — 
French leagues of 25 to a degree. 

The University of Upsal in 1825, contained 1,340 students, of 
which 
: 112 were gentlemen. 
312 were sons of Lutheran ministers. 


‘ 215 of the class of citizens. 
7 195 —— sons of peasants. 
506 sons of the military and public functionaries. 
The theological department contained 283 students. | 
That of jurisprudence 274 | 
— faculty of medicine 81 
— philosophy 411 


Undecided what scientific career they should take 291 


The University of Moscow contained in the beginning of 1825, 
800 students: the number of pupils who frequent the various 
schools dependent on this University is now 11,940. The increase 
of pupils of late years is very remarkable, since in 1815 the Uni- 
versity and all the schools dependent thereon reckoned only 7,410 
pupils and students. 


Wurtemburgh. It appears that the public schools of industry 
in the kingdom of Wurtemburgh make great progress; in 1823, 
there were 260, containing 10,064 students ; in 1825, the number 
of these institutions amounted to 342, and that of the scholars 
to 14,087. 


Berosi, Chaldeorum Historie que supersunt, cum commen- 
tatione prolixiori de Berosi vita, et librorum ejus indole; auctore 
1). G. Richter, Lipsiee, Hartmann, 1825, in 8vo. 


Analecta Arabica. Pars prima: institutiones juris Muham- 
medani circa bellum contra eos qui ab Islamismo sunt. alieni ; 
edidit, vertit, &c. Ern. Frid. Car. Rosenmiiller, Lipsiz, 1825, 
Pars 2da, ibidem, 1826, 2 vol. in 4to. wld Ae 


Die nunmehr Deutliche Offenbarung Johannes, &c. The 
Apocalypse explained, by F. Rihle von Lilienstern. Herborn, 
Kreiger, in 8vo. The author of this work finds that a pope named 
Pius VILI. will.occupy the papal chair in the year 1833; that An- 
tichrist will be conquered on the field of battle at Armageddon in 
1836, and that at that period will commence the grand sabbath, 
which will continue till 2836, ora thousand years. | 
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Histoire générale des Voyages, or a new Collection of the 
Narratives of Travellers, methodically arranged and brought down 
to the present day, by C. A. Walckenaer, member of the Institute. 


This work is written by a gentleman who has signalised himself 
in geographical and literary works, and whose style is elegant. 
The work will be divided into five parts; Ist, Travels in Africa ; 
2d, Travelsin Asia; 3d, Travels in America; 4th, Voyages to 
the North Pole; 5th, Voyages of Circumnavigators. There will 
be no atlas or engravings to this work; but the author is com- 
posing an atlas with all the new discoveries, which may be pur- 
chased together with, or separate from this work, and will be pub- 
lished without delay. This work will form 50 or 60 vols. in 8vo., 
one of which will appear every month, beginning with May last, 
price 7 francs each vol. Subscriptions are received at Lefevre’s, 
Bookseller, Paris. 


Atlas universel de la Géographie physique, politique, sta- 
tistigue, et minéralogique de toutes les parties du monde, &c. by 
M. Vander Moulen. Drawn on stone and lithographed by H, 
Hord. Six numbers of this work are already published. Paris, 


Mémoire des Pays, ou relation des Voyages de Sidi Aly 
Jjils de Hosain, commonly called Katibi Roumi, Admiral of Soli- 
man II. Translated from the German version of M. de Diez, by 
M. Moris. 


Rudimenta Hieroglyphices ; Auctore Seyffurth. Accedunt Ex- 
plicationes Speciminum Hieroglyphicorum, Glossarium, atque 
Alphabeta, cum 36 tabulis: lithographicis.  Lipsize, 1826, I vol. 
in 4to. 50 francs. 


The Kou Kin Thou Chu, or Grand Chinese Encyclopedia, 
begun in 1680, and finished about the close of the last century, 
- contains ten thousand ‘kiuen or sections, forming 32 dian, or grand 
subdivisions: there are, in all, 6,109 volumes, contained in 520 
envelopes, with an index in 2 envelopes. 


Histoire de la Sixiéme Croisade et de la Prise de Damiette, 
according to the Arabian writers, 1 vol. in 8vo., Paris, 1826. By 
M. Reinaud, of the Royal Library of Oriental Mss. at Paris. 


De l’utilité de étude dela Poésie Arabe, par M. le B.S. de 
Sacy. Paris, 1826, 8vo. 


APIZTO®ANH®. Aristophanes, curante J. F. Boissonade, 
Vol. 1. Paris, 1826, 32mo. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Republica libri: textum denuo recognovit, 
fragmenta pridem cognita, et Somnium Scipionis ad codd. et 
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editt. correxit, Versionem Greecam emendatius edidit, et Indices 
auxit G. H. Moser; accedit Fr. Creuzeri Annotatio. Francof. ad 
M. 1826. 8vo. 


Fr. Creuzeri Oratio de Civitate Athenarum, omnis humanitatis 
parente. Editio altera emendatior. Francof. ad M. 1826. 8vo. 


Soh AN OY ddyos cara Acoxpdrous, éxddvros Kai dcopPwcavros 
A. K. (Dr. Coray), wait FadAtort pebeppnrvetcarros F. Th. Pa- 
ris, 1826. 8vo. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lectures on Poetry, Ancient Horsemanship, Annotationes 
et Emendationes in Scriptores quosdam veteres, &c. &c. will 
appear in our next No. 

We shall be glad to receive the contributions of F. A. 

We shall not forget to notice Hermes Philologus in our next. 

S. 9. 5. 2. in our next. 

J. M. B. is received. 


5. ®. is under consideration. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
AN EDICT OF DIOCLETIAN, 


Fixing a Maximum of Prices throughout the Roman Empire, | 
A.D. 303. 


Edited, with Notes and a Translation, 
By W. M. LEAKE, F.R.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


e 
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166 Godofredi Hermanni 


id de pluribus unum intelligiindicet. Atqui eo illud, de quo dicitar, qaodammodg 
incertum fit, ut quod non necessitate quadam, sed magis pro exemplo, qualia plura 
sint, commemoretur. Apertum est enim, quam param intersit, utrum és Ke Ocots. 
émimelOnrat, an ds Kab Oeois émimetOnrat, utrum ef Kev Odvardy ye piyouser, an et 
nal Odvardv ye piryomer dicas. 7 
Difficilius explicatu est, quomodo éy ex avé dedactum illam significationem 
acceperit. Videtur tamen hujus quoque rei probabilis ratio afferri posse. Parti- 
cula dvd, que recisa ultima littera mansit in Germanica lingua, primum ac pro- 
prium usum habet iniis, que in alicujus rei superficie ab imo ad summum eundo 
conspiciuntur: motus enim significationem ei adherere quum ex eo intelligitur, 
uod non est apta visa que cui verbo elvatc componeretur, tum docet usus ejus 

adverbialis, ut GAA’ Uva e& cdopdvev, Ceteri Sauitcatas ex eO, quem primum po-. 
suimus, facile explicari possunt, quales sunt secundum, et per, et sursum, atque 
inde retro, quoniam natura omnia deorsum feruntur, Ex illo autem significatu, 
qui est secundum, qui patet latissime, nec tantum ad locum, sed etiam ad alia re- 
fertur, ut ava xpdros, ava mépos, avd Adyor, is usus natus est, quo distributiones 
certa numerorum proportione facte indicantur, in quo genere nos similiter particula 
zu utimur. Ejus usus antiquissimum exemplum exstat in Odyss. I. 208. 

Tov & bre mivorey weArndéa olvoy épvOpdr, 

év Séras éurAnoas, UdaTos ava elxoor méTpa 

xeve. 
In quo exemplo quoniam, ut in plerisque aliis, etiam verbum sibi accusativum 
postulat, ambiguum videri potest, particula utrum prepositio sit an adverbium. 
Sed prepositionem esse alia exempla docent, ex quibus satis habeo unum comme- 
morare Polybii ii. 24, 13. és 5 why Kal ev Sucerlg wat Tdépayvts otpardmeda dbo 
mapephdpever” av Exarepoyv jv ava TeTpaktoxirtovs Kad Siakoclovs meCovs, iwmeis 5é 
Siaxoclovs. Multo usu tamen factum est, ut particula in hoc genere etiam sine 
casu pro adverbio poneretur. Neque enim perperam dictam putandum est illud 
in Apocalypsi c.21, 21. &va eis €xaoros, ut Ka@ eis, quod notavit Lucianus in 
Pseudologista‘c. 9. I’. ili. p.577. Nam etiam alii sic loquuti sunt: ut Plutar~ 
chus in Avmilio c, 32. wera 5¢ Tas dwAopdpous Gudtas &vdpes exopetovTo TpicxXlALo1, 
vduitua pepovTes apyupovy év dyyelos Ewrakoclois wEevTHKOVTA TPITAAGVTOLS, OV 
exaotov &va Téecoapes exdurcov. Ex hac igitur adverbiali potestate prapositionis 
avd, significantis secundum, ortum videtur &év. Nam prepositio priusquam in 
conjunctionem vertatur, in adverbium abierit necesse est, quia sic demum sine 
nomine inseri orationi potest. Ita ex wép: adverbio, quod est valde, facta est con- 
junctio wep, quamvis. Igitur quum particule &» ea ubique vis sit, ut ad aliquam 
conditionem referatur, que conditio sepe adjungitur, ubi, autem non est addita, 
tamen cogitari debet, patet id ipsum per prepositionem ay& disertius indicari ; 


ut quum dicimus ¢BovAduny ty, ef edvvdunv, quid id aliud est quam éBovAduny 
ava _rovro, ei eduvdunv’? aut quum non diserte adjecta conditione eay Aeyn, ve 


* Grav A€yn, Vel os av Reyy, quid aliud quam ei A¢yn ava TovTo, Aéyelv adrdy, et bre 


Aeyn ava TovTO, A€yew wore, et ds Aeyn ava TOdTO, Aéyeiv Twa? Ita apparet, par- 
ticulam &v conditione addenda id, quod aliter certum definitumque esset, incertum 
et infinitum reddere. Ut quum $s Aeyp dicimus, est id is qui dicat, quod est 
finitum ; ds av A€yn autem, quicumque dicat, quod est infinitum, quoniam ad 
eam notionem, que pronomine continetur, conditio accedit veritatem rei e casu 
fortuito suspendens. Unde particula ista dicta est a grammaticis gipdeopos avat- 
peTikds TOD yeyoveTos. 


II.— De collocutione. 


Ap collocationem quod attinet, neutra particula in principio orationis poni 
potest, non pregressa alia voce. Utrique enim inest quedam sententie debili- 
tatio, quum quod aliter de una re certa diceretur, ad aliquam e pluribus rebus 
incertis transferat : unde ei non potest nisi secundarius aliquis in oratione locus 
concedi, Itaque has particulas aut post illud verbum, ad quod pertinent, aut 
post eorum unum aliquod verborum, que cum illo verbo unam enunciationem eéffi- 
ciunt, collocari necesse est. Sed differunt ea in re aliquid. *Avy ‘enim quum 


de Particula'ay Liber Paimus. 167 


non sit enclitica, et tamen initio poni nequeas, apertum est poni eam debere post 

eorum aliquod vocabulorum, ad quorum Cententtain Gonstitiendem pertnict: KE 

uorum sententiam pertmet, poni potest, dummodo aliqua vox in eadem con- 
structione verborum precesserit. TF. i IitHyo ay Tical- 

Env. Altera sarooae Si uti voluisset, dixisset 9 xé ce tioalunv. Et quod idem 

posuit Iliad. H. 125. 

He wey otudtere yepwy immndAdra Tyreds, 

Syagrus apud Herodotum vii. 159. nisi in alium voluisset versum heroicum con- 
vertere, J 


h Ke méey oludteey 6 MeAomtins "Ayauéuvor, 

prosa oratione dicere debuisset 4 uéya by oivdterev. At bvtws &y oe Ticaluny 

licebat dici. Neque enim dvrws loquentis affectionem animi, ut 4, sed rei de qua 

sermo est quamdam conditionem indicat. Que vis quum jnest in particulis, que 

ea plerumque carent, tum ips quoque statim a particula av excipi possunt, ut. 
«al, ubi cum vi quadam dictum fortius pronunciatur, re vera significans, ut apud 


Herodotum iv. 118. gat &v é5jaov. Preterea quedam inveniuntur locutiones, que 
duobus_membris in unum _contractis etiam particulam_ &y opria ejus sede re- 
vellunt, ut usitatissima formula ovn oid Gy «i melcayu. Sed de his infra suo loco. 
gwterze conjunctiones, que incipere tionem nequeunt, gquum statim post pri- 
mam vocem collocari stent, naturaque sua ad ipitium orationis pertineant, hoc 
labent precipuum, ut et dy_et xev, ut Que_ad ipsam sententiam spectent, post 
@as pom debeant. Tales dico ut pey, dé, é a & ty yap, MevToL. Sod a 
he particule quum longius a principio remote aliis verbis subjiciuntur, recte pra- 
cedit av vel kev. Alia ratio est paYticularum rationativarum, ut &pa,~d7Ta, ovr, 
que nunc ante nunc post ay ponuntur, prouti magis ad praegressam vocem, vel ad 
‘totam sententiam spectant. Quin illz quoque conjunctiones, quas ante dicebamus, 
certa conditione etiam statim post dy collocantur. Fit hoc, ubi ay vel kev cum 
particulis conditionalibus vel pronominibus relativis vel aliis vocibus ita conjun- 
ctum est, ut aut coaluerit cuin iis in unam dictionem, aut pro una tamen habeatur. 
Itaque éay mer, eredy 5é, dray ydp, drdray re dicitur; et sic etiam cdr’ dy 5é, Arik’ 
dy é, et ds dy 5é, ut apud Herodotum i, 138. vii. 8, 4. et ds dy pév vuy apud 
eumdem iii. 72. Sed quum divisim ista dicuntur, ut ef &v, non potest sequi con- 
junctio, sed media ponitur inter eas, ut ef 8 dv, éwel S dv, bre 8 Gv. Unde etiam 
edte 3 by et jrixa 8 dy recte dici apparet. Et 6s 8 &v quidem plerumque di- 
visim dicitur, sed fere cum quodam potestatis discrimine. Pertinet huc etiam 
Taxior dy re apud Thucydidem ii. 63. Kéy vero, quum hec forma numquam j se 


coalescat cum alia voce, semper conjunction : ef O€ Ke 
Doriensium lingua in ca mutatum coalescit: unde precedit conjunctionem : 
alka 5 Bpva AdBn rijvos yépas. Atque hec quidem de collocatione summatim. 
Nam plura ex hoc genere infra suis locis promenda erunt. 


Il1,—De significatu. 


Wunc de significatu harum particularum explicemus. Est autem nihil in lin- 
guarum rationc difficilius, quam particularum vim ac potestatem perspicere, distin- 
cteque declarare. Que quum plerumque sensu quodam percipiatur ex obscuris et 
Jatentibus notionibus prodeunte, difficillime revocari ad claras distinctasque no- 
tiones potest, revocataque sewpe evanescit magis quain comprehenditur ac retinetur, 
ut que hve ipsum, sentiri potius quam intelligi, velit. Accedit quod plerarum- 
que particularum tam varia est ratio tamque multiplex usus, ut quamvis diligenter 
explices, tamque ezgre invenias, quod ubique aptum sit atque accommodatum, 
Eaqgue difficultas augetur etiam eo, quod, si ab aliarum comparatione linguarum 
auxilium petas, quod in hujusmodi re optimum esse adminiculum solet, nulla est. 
lingua, cujus particulis ad hunc finem ita uti possis, ut ex non aut majorem, aut 
minorem, aut ex parte saltem diversam vim habeant, eoque, dum explicandz. rei 
non sine utilitate adhibentur, tamen simul etiam proclivitatem ad. errandum 
afferant. Ac nescio an hec omnia precipuo quodam modo quadrent in_particulas 
ay et xév, Quibus non solum in aliis, quas ego quidem norim linguis null particule 
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ex omni parte respondent, sed in ipsa Grecorum lingua quedam particule aded 
sunt similes, ut ne ab his quidem quomodo differant statim appareat. Sed quunr 
omnino non nisi duplex via pateat, quam quis in hoc genere ingredi possit, una, 
ut diuturna accurataque veterum scriptorum ijectione sic persentiscat potestaten 
et usum harum particularuam, quemadmodum solemus in iis linguis, quas quotidiane 
sermonis consuetudine addiscimus ; altera, ut, posteaquam hunc sensum compa 
rasse nobis videamur, ad claras eum distinctasque notiones revoeare studeamus, 
que quidem via sola relicta est ei, qui docere valt: conabimur hance quamvis 
difficilem provinciam in nos recipere, regamusque lectores, ut has subtilitatun: 
latebras nobiscum perreptare ne fastidiant. 

Sunt in lingua Greca tres aliz particule, que similem ut &z et xty vim habent, 
lows, wov, et ré, sed differunt gradu et modo. De sola enim significatione fie 
non de constructione loquor. ‘Commune omnium hoe est, quod sententiam quo- 
dammodo debilitant, eique aliquid ambiguitatis addunt. Cujus ambiguitatis primo 
gradus diversi sunt: alia enim possibilia, alia fortuita, alia veri similia, alia proba- 
bilia esse dicimus. Atque omnium minime certa sunt, de quibus loc tanturit sci- 
mus, posse ea esse, sed nihil habemus, esse unde conjiciamus- Proxima his sunt, 
que utrum sint an non sint, fortuitum est, i. ¢.ex aliqua conditione suspensum, 
cujus veritas prius cognoscenda sit, quam verumne sit quod ex ea pendet sciamus. 
Sequuntur ea, que veri similia sunt, de quibus etsi non constat nobis, tamer 
esse ea potius, quam non esse credimus. Postrema sunt probabilia: qaz sunt ea, 
que mirum foret si non essent, quia rationem, quare esse debeant, idoneam vi- 
demus. Eadem vero omnia etiam modos quosdam habent, qui sunt duo, positf 
in eo, quod aut ad ipsam tantum cogitationem loquentis, aut ad rei de qua sermo’ 
est aliquam conditionem referuntur. Et ille quidem modus, qui ad Joquentis cogi- 
tationem spectat, complectitur possibilia et veri similia, de quibus quis nihil 
amplius, quam de alteris se ambigere, de alteris opinari significat. Alter autem 
modus fortnita ct probabilia continet, quibus in ipsis est aliquid quare sint aut 
fiant, sed illud in alteris ignotum, notum autem in alteris. Itaque gradu hec ita 
se excipiunt, ut possibilibus fortuita, fortuitis veri similia, veri similibus proba~ 
bilia succedant ; modi autem hanc jubent distributionem fieri, ut poasibilia et veri- 
similia fortuitis et probabilibus opponantur, possibilium autem ad veri similia 
eadem sit comparatio, que fortuitorum ad probabilia. Singulis horum sua desti- 
nata sunt vocabula: ac possibilibus quidem et veri similibus adverbia Yows et rod ; 
fortuitis autem et probabilibus particule dy sive nev, et ré. »Considerabimus 
hee ita, ut in singulis etiam id quod iis oppositum est respiciamus: quod €0 
minus negligi convenit, quo major est horum discriminum subtilitas. 

Ac possibilibus indicandis inservit tows, forsitan, Germanice vielleicht : quod 


est conjicientis, sed non scientis. Ei adverbio oppositum est verbum nudum 


sine particula, quo simpliciter veritas rei indicatur. Veri similibus autem signi- 
ficandis adhibetur wot, fortasse, wohl: quod est opinantis, sed non affirmantis. 
Itaque ei opposita sunt 7 et 54, quibus utitur, qui jam non opinari se, sed credere 
atque confidere affirmat. Fortuita notantur particulis av et Ké&, que Latine ple- 
rumque non possunt exprimi, sed si que Latina particula ad propriam earum vim 
quodammodo accedit, est ea forte: Germani aptiorem habemus particulam etwa, 
sed non tamen ubique satis accommodatum. Est autem &v et xey sumentis ali- 
quid, sed non contendentis: qui ubi jam non sumit, sed contendit, contrario utitur 
vocabulo, mdvtws. Probabilia denique per particulam Te exprimuntur, que Ger- 
manice plerumque per ia encliticam exprimi potest, Latina in lingua fere vel ni- 
mirum non prorsus aliene sunt, sed aliquanto tamen fortiores, Hzc autem oratio 
colligentis est, sed non dicentis necessarium esse : unde qui jam non colligit, sed 
firmius rationem concludit, avaykaiws dicat necesse est. 

Illustrabo heec versu Homeri, in quo his particulis omnibus locus est : 

i aby re bv" épxopevw, kal tows mpd Tov évdnoev, 

- e. duobus consociatis, forsitan alter altero plus videt : Hoc qui dicit, fieri posse 
indicat, ut a'ter altero plus videat, sed utrum id fiat an non fiat, nescit. Quod 


si scit fieri ita, simpliciter id enunciat sine ulla particula, mpd d Tod evdnoere 
Sed si dicit, 
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abv re BY épxouerw, kal mov mpd d Tod evdncer, 

hoc dicit: alter fortasse allero plus videt. Eo autem opinari se indicat, ita fieri, 
sed non affirmat. Aflrmare si vult, adverbio uti debet, quo non videri sibi ita, 
sed confidere se indicat, #4 5) mpd Ted évdénoev. Porro si dicit, 

. avy Te BY épxouerw, kal Kev mpd d Tod evdneer, 
id hance vim habet : alter forte altero plus videt. Quod qui dicit, ex fortuita aliqua 
conditione pendere Significat, ut id eveniat. Quod si tollit conditionem, mdy- 
Tas mpdd Tov événoev dicat necesse est. Denique quod ipse posuit poeta, 
avy te dU’ epyoucvw, Kal Te mpd d Tod évdnoer, 
in hanc sententiam dictum est : alter nimirum altero plus videt. Id vero est ejus, 
qui probabile et consentaneum esse dicit ita fieri, etsi non ait plane necessarium 
esse. Hoc enim si vult, dicendum est avaryralws mpd 3 rod evdyoer. 

Apparet ex his, ut opinor, et quid differant iste particule inter sese, et quid 
singule oppositum cogitari postulent. Quz si paucis comprehendere volumus, 
hee sunt. Quum Jows ad ea que possunt fieri; mob ad_veri similia; &y et Kev 
ad ea que fortuita sunt, i, e. ex aliqua conditione pendent ; re denique ad proba- 
Bike spectet; dubitantenss a Tees HIMIbCAT, te CouATNABT : non solum potest esse, 
sed est; si mov: non solum veri simile, sed verum est ; si dv vel_név: non solum 
conditione aliqua, sed omnino est: si ré: non solum probabile et consentaneum, 
sed necessarium est. 

Non abs re fuerit, hac etiam alio exemplo confirmare. Odyss. A. 197. legimus, 

. GAN Ett wou Swds KaTepiKeTau cdpéi wéy Te. 
Non potuit hic ré, aut quod paullo fortius est, roi poni. Hac enim particula 
indicaret Minerva, non modo se, sed etiam Telemachum, quem alloquitur, tantum 
abesse ut mortuum putent Ulyssem, ut eum vivere parum dubium, immo pro- 
babile esse credant. Contra si tows diceret, non multum profecto contulisset ad 
consolandum Telemachum: nam ipse sciebat, quamdiu non constaret de morte 
Ulyssis, forsitan vivere illum, etiamsi parum esset veri simile. Multo minus 
particula xéy adhiberi potuit. Ita enim significaret Minerva, se id sumere, tam- 
quam quod casu accidere potuerit, vivere Ulyssem, si non periisset. Quod Ger- 
manice dicas, er lebt etwa noch. At hec tam nulla fuisset consolatio, ut etiam 
minuere debuisset spem, que Telemacho admodum exigua relicta erat. Ex his 
patet, necessario utendum fuisse particula ov, que quia prodit Minervam veri 
simile putare vivere Ulyssem, sola ‘l'elemachum ad eamdem potest fiduciam erigere. 


IV.—De constructione. 


Consrrut dicimus verba, que conjuncta plenam sententiam efficiunt. Nunc 
“particule dy et xév, quoniam conditionis significationem continent, verbo quidem 
carere nusquam possunt: nam sicubi deest verbum, intelligendum est: modos 
@atem formasque verbi admittunt omnes, quia in omnibus accedere potest con- 


ditionis notatio. Sed non cum omnibus tamen sole per se construi in co quidem 
sermone possunt, qui deposita prisci temporis Huctaatione certas est dicen leges 


° ae ee or ° e es . 
Sequutus. Ttaque recte diene construl eas cum indicativo, optativo, participio, | 
iniinitivo, ut edcyoy dy, Aéyoun ky, Acywv tv, A€yew ky: non autem possis dicere, } 


‘solas per se cum conjunctivo co ; nim Aeyn av dici licet: quamquam | 
Qs dy jure dicemus cum illo construi_verbi modo. Pater autem rine intersit. + 
Nam modus verbi, quocum ipsa per se constructa est particula &y, aliam ejus | 
accessione potestatem accipit.Aliud est enim @Ae-yov By lam eAcyov: et sic : 
cetera que attulimus. In conjunctivi autem potestate nihil mutatur, sive accedat_ } 
&, sive non accedat: mutatur vero potestas illius vocabuli, cui adjunctus est ; 
Conjunctivus : nam édy, Bray, Ss dy aliam vim habent, quam €?, dre, ds. Ttaque 


hon ay dicendum est cum conjunctivo construl, sed voces illas, quibus adjunctum ; 
ést gv. Ex his enim pendet conjunctivus, etiam si careant particula lla.” Idque * 
€tiam aliis argumentis cognoscitur, et primum quidem eo, quod multa ejusmodi 
vocabula cum particula illa in unam vocem coaluerunt, ut dray, éwérav, édv, eredy, 
émeiddv, et Dorica alka, dxxa; deinde e collocatione verborum, que semper par- 
ticulam illis vocabulis, numquam verbo colligat. Non enim digi potest ds Aéyn 
&. Sed quod in conjunctivo, idem sepe etiam im als verbi modis accidit, ut cam 
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iis non particula &y, sed alia vox adjunctam habens illam particulam construatur. 
Id monendum judicavi propterea, quod, quum mihi in explicando usu illarum 
particularum eam videam rationem tenendam esse, ut, quecumque earum con- 
structio sit, verbi partes, quod adjunctum habent, deinceps persequar, tamen inter- 
dum eam, que vere constructio est, ab illa, que videtur esse, sed non est, distin- 
guere oportebit. 


V.—Grammaticorum de constructione sententia. 


GraMMATIcorUM que fuerit de constructione particule dy sententia, optime 
cognosci potest e scriptore de Syntaxi in Bekkeri Anecdotis, qui illam doctrinam 
omnium plenissime exposuit. Ejus verba infra suis locis afferentur. Hic satis est 
paucis quid illi senserint complecti. Ac de quinque qui excepto participio nume- 
rantur verborum modis solum itmperativum negant istam particulam admittere : 
cum ceteris autem eam omnibus construi aiunt. Item temporibus adjungi affir- 
mant omnibus, exceptis presénte et perfecto et futuro. Infinitivis addi dicunt 
omnibus; item participiis. 

Hec verane an nou satis accurate dicta sint, queri potest duobus modis, uno 
qui experientiz exemplorumque finibus continetur, qui per se cecus est, pre- 
sertim in tanta dissensione codicum; altero, qui in particule verbique modorum 
ac temporum natura pervestiganda est positus, qui est ad intelligentiam quidem 
rei aptissimus, sed tamen, nisi usu exemplisque comprobetur, non facit satis. 
Convenit vero ab hoc facere initium, ut, ubi apparuerit quid possit dici, deinde 
queratur quid dici consteverit. Ac ratiocinetur quis ita fortasse, quoniam infini- 
tivus nudam verbi notionem contineat, consequens esse, ut, si cum infinitivo 
construatur particula &y, construi possit etiam cum ceteris verbi formis omni- 
bus ; item si infinitivis omnium temporum adjiciatur, ut possit etiam cum tem- 
porum omnium indicativis conjungi. At hec non recte conclusa foret ratio. 


Nam illa_infinitivi construct ique_est orationis oblique, neque locum habet, 
nisi ubi in recta oratione is verbi modus, cujus vicem sustinet infinitivus, adjungi 
‘Sibi particulam patitur. “Aline patet, prius de his verbi modis, quam de infinitivo 
dicendum esse. 


, 


V1I.—De &v cum indicativo summatim. 


Par est autem, ex verbi modis primum commemorari indicativum. De eo ipsa- 
que particula non satis accurate preeceptum a grammaticis: quorum sententia his 
comprehensa est verbis scriptoris de Syntaxi in Bekkeri Anecd. p. 126. “Av: 
TovTov Tov aiydecpoyv of Texvixol Suyntixdy mpocayopevovor’ onualver yap mparyyeo. 
MH yevduevov, Suvduevoy 5é yevérOau, ef uh TL ouuBav éxdAvev, oloy, €i wh THY 
‘EAévynv ’Adégtavipos fpmacey, obk &v Tpola admmAeTo. HdivaTo pyai 
My GmorgcGa Tpola, ci uh THs amwAclas Thy aitlay mapéoxe Thy “EA€vny aprdtas 
"AActavSpos. Et paullo post: ef obv tmapxdévtwv xpdvwr, éveoT@T0s, TapaTariKod, 
mapakerevov, Kal trepovyteAtkov, Goplorov, méAAOVTOS, everTOTL Kad TapaKeypery 
Kat édAovtt ov guvTdocETal, TOls MEVTOL TpLCl TOis AoLMOIs Tapa maOL TOIs CoPors 
edploxera. Explicat hec doctissimus grammaticus, Apollonius lib, iii. de Syntaxi 
cap.6. p. 204. 6 5) &v obvderuos adtd udvoy éx THhphcews cipnta ws Tappexnuevots 
owrtdcoetat, einpyucvov Tov mapaxemevov. ed js svvtdtews ef Epoitd tis, ev TE 
ypdow uv mapa titd dxatddAAnrov eyéveto, obk ~orTt pdvat } povoy ex THS avTi- 
Anvews. [3 dxatdrdAAndrAdv éeotw.] (Hee verba aut ut interpretis additamentum 
delenda sunt, aut mox post. év@vraAAay} inserenda.) ote yap apiWuov avOumaA- 
Aayh, otre BAAov Tov, d Sivara Siereykar TH Ajua wh cuumwANdvduevoy } ovyxXpo- 
vovmevoy  cvvdiaTiWeuevov. Hv 5¢ T) altiov TovTO, Ta yeyovdTa TOY mpayyudrev 6 
abvdecuos avapelv CéAcL, wepticoTdvwy avTa eis Td SivacOa, WOev Kal Suvytixds 
elpnta. 7d pev yap éypawa 2) Td Eypuhoy } Td evyeypdpetv } rd pepous 
yeyovdra early, nal Exmadrmu yeyovdra’ 2vbev mpocepxerat Tois duvauevors Thy GAnvy 
abtov mapadétav0a, Eypapov tv, eypawa hy, evyeypdperv av ov phy TH 
ypapw. A ypdiw: ob yap rappxnta, tv eyxwphon Kal 4) €k ToD ovvdéopouv dyal- 
peats ev Tov yeyovdtos, amayyeAla dé Tod ecouevov. Kal evTedbev St weiOducda 
Ort ov Rappxnuevov cuvTerciay onuatva 6 wapakelwevos, Thy ‘ye why eveotacav: Bev 
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evdty Buvncduevoy yevérOou mapedétaro, Kat dua Tovro ampoadehs Tov dy owdéopov 
eyeybva. év 1H ovvdeoming ovvrdter evtedéatepoy 7d To.adra déderKrau. A‘gre qui- 
dem caremus ila uberiore expositione, sed tamen vel ex his, que hic obiter attulit 
Apollonius, colligi potest, alii quam debebat fundamento disputationem ejus 
Superstructam esse, Mirum profecto est, etiam doctissimos eruditissimosque 
grammaticos sepenumero non modo, quod accidere cuivis potest, in ratione 
reddenda errate, sed etiam que usu firmata et comprobata sunt, vel ignorare videri, 
vel diserte ut prava rejicere. Utrumque factum videmus in hac disputatione. 
Nam neque caussa, cur presenti et futuro jungi nequeat dy, recte explicata est 
ab Apollonio, neque ipsum illud verum est, non consociari particulam istam cum 
his temporibus, quandoquidem futurum saltem, in primis apud Homerum, quem 
pre ceteris scriptoribus omnibus grammatici illi tractabant, sepissime adsciscit &y. 
Nititur Apollonii sententia eo, quod &v tollat veritatem facti, faciatque ut quid 
non fieri factamve esse, sed posse fieri cogitetur. Nunc ait imperfectum, aoristum, 
et plusquamperfectum vel qua ex parte facta sint, vel pridem facta designare : 
idcirco iis convenire &y. Quibus hoc videtur dicere, temporibus istis vel penitus 
vel ex parte tolli factum: que enim facta sint, jam non fieri; in presente autem 
et futuro nihil esse quod tolli possit: nam quod fiat, non etiam non fieri; quam 
esse etiam perfecti rationem, quippe quod presentem a perfecta re statum in- 
dicet; quod autem futurum sit, ne eo quidem dum pervenisse, ut fieret. Hec 
quamvis subtiliter sint disputata, tamen, quoniam fundamentum quo nituntur 
angustioribus est quam oportebat limitibus circumscriptum, vera quidem sunt 
intra hos limites, quod autem extra eos est, intactum relinqguunt. Nam particula 
@y quum ubique ad conditionem aliquam referatur, que conditio aut impleta aut 
non impleta intelligitur, eum tantummodo ejus usum, quo ad non impletam 
conditionem refertur, qui longe est altero crebrior, spectavit Apollonius. Unde 
‘ fieri non potuit, quin ita, ut fecit, rationem concluderet. Nam quidquid ad con- 
ditionem non impletam refertur, ex eaque pendet, preterito tempore dicendum est, 
quia illud, non esse impletam conditionem, res est jam preterita, Itaque non 
Greca solum, sed alice quoque ac nescio an omnes lingue in hoc genere verbis 
preteriti temporis utuntur, sive de preterita re, sive de presente, sive de futuro 
Joquendum sit. Ut facturus essem qui dicit, jam non factum esse sciat necesse 
est illud, quod si esset factum, ipse id quod agebat erat facturus. Neglexit vere 
Apollonius alteram rationem, qua particula ay ad impletam conditionem refertur. 


Que ratio quoniam non levius momentum quam prior illa ad plenam accuratam- 


que rei expositionem habet, nos utramque ita conjungemus, ut ambas ex communi 
quem habent fonte repetamus. | 

Quecumque fieri vel non fieri dicimus, aut simpliciter affirmamus negamusve 
facta esse vel fieri vel fore: cui usui nudus omnium temporum indicativus inservitz 
aut ita commemoramus, ut effectio eorum restringatur conditione aliqua, que eam 
vel ex parte vel totam tollat: quod fit adjectione particule &. Hee enim par- 
ticula quoniam rei fortuite notationem continet, facit indicativo addita, ut effectio 
e fortuita aliqua caussa suspensa esse intelligatur. Significat ergo illa constructio, 
fieri quid, si fors ferat. Itaqne quum éAeyor sine restrictione dicatur, éAeyov dp 
refertur ad conditionem aliquam, e cujus eventu pendeat. Nunc conditio illa 
aut impleta intelligitur, aut non impleta. Si impleta, ut @reyov ay, daére ris 
€pwr@n, veritas facti ex parte tollitur, ex parte affirmatur. Nam neque quod 
semel certo tempore, neque quod semper factum sit, enunciatur, sed indicatur 
quod ut plurimum, prouti fors ferret, fieri consueverit. Itaque oppositum  cogi- 
tatur od phy def, vel quidquid hujusmodi quoque in loco res requirit. Non im- 
pleta autem si intelligitur conditio, ut ZAeyor bv, ef €BovAduny, veritas facti tota 
tollitur, affirmaturque tantum, impendisse ejus effectionem. Unde oppositum 
‘cogitatur, GAA’ odk EAevyor. J 

Ex his primo colligitur, @Aeyov &» in utroque genere et in ¢o quod in re facta, 
et in eo quod in re non facta versatur, eamdem vim habere. Nam quod alia lin- 
gue hee genera discernunt, ut Latina, que in altero dicebam fere, in altero 
dicerem usurpat, nihil id ad Gracos, qui quod commune horum generum est re- 
spicientes, in utroque eadem forma dicendi utuntur. 


* 
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~ Deinde. illud quoque apparet, cur, ubi non impleta conditio intelligitur, neces- 
sario preteritis temporibus utendum sit, prasens autem, eique compar perfectum, 
ac futurum excludantur. Nam neque quid fuisset, neque quid nunc esset, neque 
quid futurum esset, cogitari potest, nisi jam constet, non esse factum id, unde 
ista pendebant. Quare quum illud, non esse impletam conditionem, Jam sit res 
preterita, etiam que ex illa conditione pendebant, in preteritis numerantur. Sed 
ne quis forte conturbetur, quod non impletam vocamus, que videatur eodem 
jure impleta dici posse, quemadmodum facerem nisi vetitum esset idem est quod 
facerem si esset licttum: monendum putamus, conditionem posse vel affirmativam 
vel negativam esse, qualiscumque autem sit, notionem spectandam esse eam, que 
ex illa conditione suspensa est: ut facerem, vel non facerem: nam conditio est 
caussa qua quid fiat. Itaque facerem sic intelligitur, si qua caussa esset faciendi : 
at non est caussa faciendi: quare non facio ; non facerem autem, si caussa non 
faciendi esset: at non est caussa non faciendi: non ergo non facio, i. e. facio. 

. Denique vero etiam de implete conditionis temporibus judicari poterit. Ac 
dicat quis forsitan, que impleta aliqua conditione fiant, non minus debere preteriti 
temporis esse, quia hoc quoque, esse illam conditionem impletam, pro preterito 
habendum sit: aliter enim nondum impletam fore. Esset hoc omnino ita, si in 
hoc genere, ut in altero, certum factum respiceretur. Atqui id nec fit, nec fieri 
potest : alioquin in omni certo facto addendum esset &y, quia nihil usquam fit, 
nisi caussa sit cur fiat. Quamobrem in iis tantum factis illa loquendi ratio usurpa- 
tur, que non unum certum factum, sed plura incerta, ut quidque forte factum, 
forte etiam non factum est, continent. In his igitur conditio nec tempori certo 
nec rei adstricta est: nam in solo casu versatur, cujus natura in eo est posita, ut 
caussa facti lateat, factum autem ipsum implete ignote conditionis documentum 
sit, factumque esse, si sit factum, intelligatur. Itaque quod supra posuimus, €Ae- 
you tv, éndre. Tis epwren, nibil est aliud, quam dwdre tis epwrqn, erAeyor, € 
€deyov, vel Zrcyov, dadkis EAeyov. Quod si conditio ita est cum ipso facto con- 
jancta, ut imp!letam esse non nisi ex facto ipso cognoscatur, consequens est, 
quocumque in tempore factum illud colloces, etiam conditionem cum eo conjun- 
ctam fore. Quare in hoc quidem genere nihil est, quod prohibeat, quin et Aeyw 
dy et Adtw dy recte dici existimentur. Ut quod apud Aristophanem est, 

Kal Tats ddeApais ayopaca XiT@VLOV 

éxéAevoev dy, 

quid tandem caussz esse dicamus, cur, si eadem res ut que nunc fiat vel olim fu- 
tura sit narretur, non possit dici KeAeder dv vel keAevoe: tv? Immo vel ex eo 
id colligas, quod in hoc genere preteritum tempus non potest, vel in altero, quod 
est conditionis non impletz, atque in re non facta versatur, ad presentia et futura 
adhiberi, sed unice continetur in preteritis. His nihil aliud nunc quidem effi- 
cere volo, quam ut non rationi repugnare ostendam particule &v in impleta con- 
ditione consociationem cum presentis futurique indicativo: ex quo consequitur 
ne perfectum quidem excludendum esse. Aliares est, si usum spectamus. Multa 
enim, quamvis recte dicantur, non sunt tamen usitata :-contra sunt etiam, que 
usus prava receperit. Et poterit, si quis negat usu comprobari illas constructiones, 


eo uti argumento, quod Herodotus 1, 196. ubi sepius cum preterito &y in re facta 
conjunxit, omnem illam narrationem non ut cetera, qua de Babyloniorum insti- 


Srerieae aipoaec neat complexus sit, sed~quastde industria transtulenit 

in preteritum, SIC exorsus: vduos O€ GUTOIOL WOE KATECTEATAL O MeV COpOTATOS 

Bde, Kata yvauny Thy huetépny, Ta Kal "IAAupioy “Evetous muvOdvoua xpnovar 

“eet pages Tetras Uae val Ertas tedatou Cxaitera. rdbe. Sed de Ms mane yale 
EKO TAU AT EGS SEROTAY FEE add Ve sete 


mM Satis, 


VII.—De bv cum indicativo preteritorum in re facta. 


* Quop a quibusdam traditum est, particulas &v et xév cum preteritis in re facta 
constructas ita usurpari, ut quid non semel, sed iterum iterumque factum indicent, 
in eo est sane aliquid veri, sed multo.tamen latius patet harum usus particularum, 
Quim enim per eas particulas, ut supra ostendimus, conditio aliqua significetur, 
quam ipsum factum impletam esse monstret, consequens est, hujusmodi locu- 
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<. tionem, EAeygv dv, ubique ita exprimi posse, dicebat, si dicebat. Nam verbo éAe- 


‘yev affirmamus dixisse aliquem, particule autem adjectione indicamus, illud dicere 
ex aliqua re fortuita pependisse, totumque factum fuisse fortuitum. Illa fortuita 
autem varia sunt, ut dicebat, si diccbat hic; si hoc ; si huic; si hoc tempore; si 
hoc loco; si hoc modo. 

Ac frequentissimus est hujus locutionis usus, quum de pluribus factis aliquod ita 
commemoratur, ut quodlibet possit inteiligi. In quo quod fortuitum est, fere vel 
in tempore, vel in persona, vel in re quapiam accessoria versatur. Ut in tempore 
apud Homerum Od. B. 104, (T. 149. 0. 139.) 
ev0a Kev Nuatly wey dpaiverkey péyay iotdv, 
oH vixras 8 adAvecker. 

Male in his locis postrema Wolfii editio cat prebet. Vide Scheferum in Preefat. 
ad Juliani Orat.in Constant. p. xviii. de hoc usu particule dy disserentem. De 
re sepius facta sermonem esse, verbum frequentativum indicat. Sed additum xév 
non quotidie telam texuisse Penelopam significat, sed plerumque, ut forte ei 
libebat. Dubie auctoritatis hoc est liad. N73 TAIT SEM ET MEN 
BAA & ev orhbera Tiber vdov edpbora Zevs 
€cOAdyv* Tod 5é re woAAo) eravploKkovT’ &vOpwror 
kal Te woAéas eodwoe, uddAtoTAa dE K adTds dwéeyvw. 
Vetus hec et agnita a grammaticis scriptura est, quorum fuerunt qui kadrds pro 
kal ards dictum putarent, alii autem xé abundare dixerunt: utrique male. Sed 
mori poet convenientius est 5¢ re. Non diversum est, quod legitur Odyss. &. 260. 
kal yap Tp@as pact uaxhras eupevar &vdpas, | 
A ev axovtiotds, 2) d¢ purijpas dtorav, 
trrov 7’ akurddav émPhropas, of ke TAXLTTS 
. Expwav wéya veikos duotiov moA€uovo. 
- Verba sunt Ulyssis ad ‘lrojam profecturi, qui etsi fortes perhiberi Trojanos ait, 
tamen non videtur bella novisse, que ab iis feliciter gesta esse diceret, sed hoc 
tantum velle, viros fortes facile posse quamvis magnum bellum profligare. Itaque 
hoc quoque in loco poetam of te dedisse, non dubium esse pato. Apertiora hee 
sunt Sophoclis in Philocteta v. 289. 
‘ mpos 5¢ TOUO 8 or BddrAot 
veupoomad)s &tpaxtos, abtds av, TddAas, 
eiAvduny dboTHvos, eerAKwv 1d5a 
mpos TOUT &ys ef 7 Mer Tt Kal wordy AaBeiv, 
kal mou mdyou xv0evTos, ola XeluaTi, 
EvAov Ti Opavioa, Tad7’ dy etépmwy Taras 
eunxavaunv’ ira wip dy ov mapiy. 
Et Aristophanis in Pluto v. 982. : 
GAN dipyupiou Spaxpas dv Frys’ etkoow 
eis fudriov’ OnTd 8 by eis Srodhuatas 
kal Tais ddeApais dryopdoo XiTavi0v 
exerevoev bv, rH untp @ inaridiov 
Yi . mupav 7 by edenOn mcdiuvev TeTT Apa. 
Alia apud hunc exempla vide ibidem v. 1011. s. 1142. s. 1179. seqq. Nub. 54. 
855. 977. seqq. 1382. seqq. Ran. 914. 920. 924. 927. 946. ubi codd. Rav. et Ven. 
elx’ &y. 948. 950. 1022. Eq. 1354. Av. 506. 520. tibi aliter Brunckius. 1288, 
Pac. 213. 217. 641. 643. Lys. 509, ubi non habet Brunckius. 510. seqq. 517. 
seqq. Lucian, Necyom. 7. T. 1. p.465. Piscat. 11. 12. T. 1. p. 379. Philopseud. 
35. T. iii. p.61. seqq. Encom. Demosth. 39. T. iii. p. 520. ubi nemo non videat 
interpungendum esse, pdrny, elrev dv, empecBevioaper. Herodotus i. 196. Boor 5é 
Tov Shuov %oxov emivyapor, ovror St efSeos tv ovdty eddovro xpnorov" of F by 
Xphuard re xa aicxloras mapOévous éAduBavoy' ws yap dh eEeABar 5 Khpvé mwr€dwy 
Tas ebedeotdtas Tav maplévev, avlorn dv Thy duoppeotarny ef Tis avTéwr 
tumnpos je Kal rabrnv avexhpvoce, botis Oder EAdXTTOY xXpvoiov AaBwY, TUVOL- 
Kéew ati és 3.76 7d CAdxiorov SmicTrapevy mpocenceror Td de bv xpualov eyévero 
amd rav ebeidéwy map0évwv. Solum hic ultimum dy potest alicui dubitationi ob- 
noxium esse, quum primo adspectu nihil in illa sententia fortuiti insit. Ac vellem 
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liber aliquis ad preberet. Defendi tamen potest a. Nam quum illud certissi- 
mum sit, aurum ex pretio pro venustioribus accepto datum esse, apertum est, 
dy non ad verbum éyevero, sed ad nomen xpvoloy esse referendum, idque etiam 
collocationi particule convenit: quantum id forte auri erat, e venustiorum pretio 
erat confectum. Nempe accipere illum aliquid auri, certum.erat: quantum autem 
acciperet, fortuitum. Eadem ratio in multa alia exempla quadrat, ut in illud, 
quod ex Sophocle apposui, eira wip dv od wapyv, et in Aristophanis quem ad- 
scripsi locum. Nam ea sepissime est nominis et verbi conjunctio, ut, quod fortui- 
tum in sententia inest, ab nomine demum ad verbum transeat. Demosthenes in 
Conon. p. 1257, 12. ed. Reisk. }y obv SeurvoroetcOqe Trois %AAots Spay cvpBatvor, 
tabrnv dv Hdn emapgvovy obra. Lucianus Encom. Demosth. 24. T. iii. p. 500. 
de Proteo: 7d yevduevor, 8 paw abroy yevécOa, Spacpdy ekeuplokovra Tis &vOpw- 
alyns dpews, érel Karnvaddnev maoas idéas dv Onplwy Kal puTav Kal orotxeiwy, 
avis ad mevia poppis emecdutov Tpwréa yevéobat. . 

» Omnino autem nibil illo particule & usu frequentius. Herodotus iii. 119. 4 38 
yur) Tod "Ivradépveos poiréovca él Tas Odpas Tod BaciAéos, KAaleoke by Kab wdd- 
pero. Sic ii. 109. iii. 51. 148. iv. 200. vii. 211. et cum verbis frequentativis 
ii. 174. iv. 42.78. 130. Plato Apol. Socr. 7. p. 22. B. dvadauBdvwv ody avray 
TH Tonuara, & por CddKer mdAtoTa Temparyyarevobat adrots, Sinpwtwy dv abrods ct 
Aéyour. Vide Xenoph. Hist. Cyr. vi. 2, 28. 4,17. Aliquid dubitationis admittit 
Aristophanis locus in: Pace v. 69. q ' 
éweita AeTTA KAWAKLA TOLOUpLEVOS, 

mpos TavT dveppxar’ dv eis Toy odpavdy, 

€ws EvvetpiBn THs Kepaargrs Kkarappuels, 
Nam etsi hc scriptura non solum in Aristophanis libris, sed etiam apud Etymol. 
M. p. 99, 29. et Suidam v. dvagp.xao0ar invenitur, tamen Etymol. Gud. p. 52, 54. 
et Orion p. 621, 38. roy omittunt, Suidas autem in v. dvepprxdvto et Philemon 
in Lexico p. 149. atque ex eo Favorinus habent dveppixar’ dv mpds Tov obpavér, 
ut videri.possit dvepp.yar’ &vw mpds odpaydy scribendum esse. Defendi tamen 
potest dv, quum Trygzus idemtidem ad coelum escendere conatus sit, donec humi 
decideret. 

Sepe fortuitum illud, quod per particulas y et Key significatur, non in tempore, 
sed in iis, qui fecerunt aliquid, positum est. Legitur hodie Iliad. X. 369. 
&AAor St wepidpapoy vies *Axaar, 

of Kal OnhoavTo puiy Kal eldos arynrov 

“ExTopos. 
At quis vel mediocriter in Homero versatus hec ferat? “Nam primo xal et lan- 
guidissime et contra morem poete additum est. Quod ubi sic poni videtur, ut 
paullo ante v. 364. et Iliad. A. 249. ibi rv Kal, rod Kal non sunt pronomina rela- 
tiva, sed demonstrativa, neque xa sic adnectende sententiz caussa, sed alio fine 
adjectum est. Deinde nusquam Homerus eldos aynrdy dixit, nisi forte quis ita 
accipiat Odyss. Z. 177. quo tamen loco non minus quam in ceteris, Nad. E. 787. 
©. 228. O. 376. h. Apoll. 198. homo potius ipse <ldos aynrds. dicitur. Vera scri- 
ptura prefixa est scholio.ed. Villois. ubi non, ut.Heynius refert, of kat é, sed of 
ké €.scriptum est. Hinc locum illum sic esse corrigendum patet : 

of Ké € Onhoavto, pul Kad dos aynrov 

“Extopa. asks 
Particula illa hic ita rem sepins factam significat, ut non tam ad ea, que dein- 
ceps, quam ad id, quod a pluribus simul, aliis atque aliis, factum sit, referatur. 
Eadem ratio est verborum frequentativorum efmeckey et odthoacker illo in loco. 
Ceterum nemo non videt, particulam «é non ad pronomen, sed. ad verbum perti- 
nere. Nam si pronomen demonstrativum substituas, recte dices, obtor dé € Ong- 
cavtd «xe. Simillimus est Platonis locus in Apol. Socr..p. 18.-C. @mera <ioly 
obror oi KaTyydpor moAAo) Kad moAdv #5n xpdvov KarnyopnKédres, ert dt kal év rabry 
TH HArukig Aéyorres wpds tas, ev} dy uddwra emoretoare, waides bytes, Evie 
d tuav Kat werpdiia, arexvas epnunv katyyopovytes amodoyouuevav ovdevds. De- 
mosthenes de Corona p. 801, 19. GAN’ duws ovdels rénote TOUTwY diamavTds EdwKev 
éaurou eis oddev. TH mdAE1, GAN’ 6 wey ypddwy obK dy émpérBeuoer, 6 dt per Beto 
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obk by eypapev. Andocides de Myster. p. 73. ed. Reisk. ubi Bekkerus p. 146. 
particulam uncis inclusit: od yap forw bers méwote tuav mapiooy Thy! oixlay 
Ti quctépny aveprvycOn } idia Tt } Onuocia Kakdy mabey Sw exelywy, od mrcloras 
Mev orparnyhoavres orparnylas ToAAd TpdTaLa TOY moAculwy Ka Kad viv Kal Kare 
Odrarray bmiy arédeitay, wAcloras 5: UAAas dpxas Upkayres Ka yphuara Siaxer- 
ploavres TX buetEpa, oddity dv wémore GhdAov. Id nos diceremus, die nicht etwa 
schuldig wurden. 

Rariora sunt exempla, in quibus neque m tempore, neque in personis, sed 
in ipso facto aliquid fortuiti est. Homerus Odyss. A. 546. 
pik yap wav Swdv ye xixhoea, % nev Opéorns . 

KTeivey vropOduevos, ov 5é Kev Tadpov ayTiBoAhous. 
Nos diceremus, oder es hat ihn etwa Orestes getodtect. Nemo reprehenderet, 
siibi 4) kal legeretur. Sed agnitum «éy etiam ab antiquis interpretibus. 

Que hactenus attulimus, ita erant comparata, ut dy particula per se sola vel 
vesset Constructa cum indicativo preteriti, vel posset cum eo constructa existimari. 
Sed est aliud genus loquendi, in quo ea particula non est per se constructa cum 
verbo, sed pertinet ad vocem conditionis significantem, quales sunt ¢¥, 8s, alieque, 
Odyss. Z. 282. 

Bértepov, ef « abrh wep Grorxouéevn wéow edper 

| &rAover. 

Melius est, si forte ipsa stbi maritum quesivit. Nos hic quoque etwa. Nam 
sententia conditionalis, ubi incerti quid est in conditione, facile admittit istam par- 
ticulam. Incertus Pythagoreus apud Galium p. 722. abtixa, katnyopeis fepoovAlay 
tev, alk’ eyévero tépyov, dAabhs 6 Adyos. Et &y an significante p. 720. éze) al tus 
epwrhoa Tas Aéyovtas as Td adtd éotly hdixoy Kai Sixaoy, alka 8h Te Sirasoy wep) 
Tas ‘yovéas empatay, duodoyodvts kat &diucov &pa. Deberet ad hoc genus referri 
shoe Aristophanis in Lys. 1098. 
@ MoAvyapiba, Sed y ad wemsvOupes, 
ai kK eldov ape Tévbpes davareprAacuevws. 
Et pertinet sane huc, nisi quod de re non facta accipiendum est. Nam recte 
Ehnsleius, ded rav éwemdvOepues, nisi quod fortasse satius erat dewd Tay memdvOeues 
scribi.’ Sed est hoc epicorum atque Doriensium proprium. Atticos non _reperias_ 
in_hujusmodi sententiis “ty indicative junxisse. Legitur quidem in quibusdam 
libris apud Aristophanem Nub. 1152.9 ~~ 
=. dor’ dmopvyos dv hvtw &v BodbrAn dixnv. 
STP. Keiidptupes rapjoay, br eaveCouny ; 
ZO. moAA@ ye paAdov, Kdv wapjoay xlAw01. 
Sed non dubitandum quin vera sit plerorumque et meliorum librorum scriptura 
xby mwap@ot, que tamen est simplicius interpretanda, quam visum est Reisigio 
p. 104. ~ Nam xiv wapaor dicit Socrates, quia etiam illa, dor” dropdbyois by Fvrw 
ay Botan dlenv de presente vel futuro dixit fa Lysistrata 1025. qui scripserunt, — 
_—_—— "Kay we wh Adtrets, Cyd cou Kav Tdd€ Td Onploy 
ttf Tovm! THpbarue AaBodo’ éteiAov av, d viv En, 
-decepti sunt eo, quod aoristus sequitur. Recte vero libri «iv we wh Avmjs. Non 
minus temere &y, i. e. édv, illatum in Demosth. prowm. p. 1451, 18. ubi non 
dubium est quin scribi debeat: ot7 ty ef wor Ta SéovTa edoxetre mpoatpeioban, 
mapHAGov, weplepyov iyoumevos Trois ap’ airdv & xpi) woiodor A€yew, ot’ by ef TOd- 
vaytiov. : 

Alia quedam hujus generis non abhorrent a:communi usu. Herodotus iii. 150. 
Tas pnrépas eeAdvres, yuvaika Exacros winv mporetapéeto Thy by éBobrero ek THY 
éavTod oixniwy. Ita aliquot codd. iique recte: nam in aliis per grammaticos deleta 
videtur particula. Differentia manifesta est: nam Tiv €BovaAeTo esset eam, quam 
wolebat ; Thy av éBodircro est, quam forte volehat, sive mavis quamcunque volebat. 

Hee in presens tempus translata, alterum sic est dicendum, mpocegaipe?rar hy 
BovrAcrat, alterum, mpocetapetrou hv dv BobAnrat. Lucianus Dial. Mort.ix. 2. T.i. 
P- 361. Kal poxdpios jv abrav, bytiwa dy Kad pdvov apooeBAepa. Idem in Demon. 
10. T. ii. p. 379, 18. wAéov 8 4 @aarrov Exape ovvay évins abrav, pdvois ekiord- 
Hevos dréco: dy eSdéKovy aire iwtp Ti Ths Ocpametas édmlda Siapoprdve. His qui~ 
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dem in duobus exemplis potuerat etiam optativus, sed omisso &v, poni. Sic etiam 
in hoc Antiphontis loco p. 768. (85. §. 7. ed. Bekk. ) &werra, Toy xopby ouveneta 
as eduvdunv upora, ode Cnuidsas ovdéva, obre evéxupa Big pépwr, ob’ amex 0a- 
vopevos ovderl, GAN dowep ay diora kat émirndedtara _ por Epos eylyvero, éya 
peyv éxéAevov needa nyovpny, ot & éxdvres nad BovAduevor iceumov. Pertinet ad hoc 
constructionis genus etiam Demosthenis locus p. 1106. ult. of} be 7H mapakrhoes 
XPNTdWevor mapamer do mart, SiabhjKas euaprupnoay, ws ay uddAi@ of Sicacral Tabrny 
Thy diabhKny extorevoay Tov warps elvat, eyw 5& amexdAcloOny Tod Adyou TuXEV 
brtp Gy adikovpat, obror 5e, pwpabelev Ta Pevdy uewaptupynkdres* Kalror 7d y évayrlov 
@ovro tovtov. ili vero, provocationis pratextu usi, de testamento testati sunt ita, 
ut facillime judices hoc patris testamentum esse crediderint, ego autem ab oranda 
caussa mea exclusus sim, ipsi vero Jalsa testati esse depr ehenderentur : atqui contra- 
rium sperabant. Illa enim, obra. 5¢ pwpabeiey TX Wevdy wepaptupykdres, ironice 
dicta esse patet. 

Apud Herodotum vero quod i. 108. in quibusdam libris scriptum est, AdBe rov 
&y Mavdavy tree aida, ita demum a solecismi reprehensione quis liberet, si con- 
tendat veritum esse Astyagen, ne forte Mandane gemellos esset aut tergeminos 
enixa. At id vix erit cui probetur: recteque codd. plerique omittunt ay. Osten- 
dat fortasse aliquem dy etiam apud Lucianum Halc. 5. T. 1. p. 181. tatra yap trois 
veois ws by elroy moudious 0vd «is vodv edbeiy Suvare palverau. Nam commemora- 
verat paullo ante 74, vhmia ravTeh@s Bpépy TA meumraia ex “yeverijs h dexaraia. Sed 
non est cur displiceat ista locutio, cujus hic sensus est, Tots oltws &y ws elwov véeots 
over radiots. 


VILI.— De dv cum indicativo futuri. 


Percrmus ad ay cum futuro conjunctum, qua constructione, quamvis improbata 
grammaticis, epici veleres usi sunt sepissime, quum quidem aliquid fortuiti inesse 
rei future indicandum putarunt. Sed neque Latinis neque Germanis particula est, 
quz in hoc genere ubique Greece particule vim exprimat. Nibilo minus percipi 
ejus potestas ubique potest. Ut a difficilioribus incipiam, quod Odyss. I. 80, 
legitur, 

elpeat damdbev eiuevs eym 5€é Ke ToL KaTaAciw, 
id Germanice dicas, ich will dir es wohl sagen. Quod quid sit si accuratius quz- 
ras, apparet sensum esse, s2 tabi placet, dicam. Sic etiam Iliad. 2. 267. 

GAN? 10, eye 5€ Ké Tor Xapitwv play drdorepdwy 

Show omuicuevar kal ohy KeKATTOAL Bcorriv. 
Non est enim hac oratio simpliciter et sine conditione promittentis, sed aliquam 
adjicientis dubitationem, si scilicet alteri placeat. Cujusmodi in locis apertum 
est non potuisse te poni, quod est quodammodo affirmantis id, quod fieri consen- 
taneum est. Apertior est rei fortuite significatio in his verbis Lliad. A. 139. 

6 5€é Kev KexoAdoeTaL, Sy Kev Txwpat. 
Alia exempla vide versu 523. A. 176. Z. 260. ©. 404. I. 61. 386. ubi tamen qui- 
busdam optativus placuit, eumque in postrema editione posuit Wolfius. £. 239. 
O. 211. P. 515. X. 42. Odyss. A. 80. 753. TI. 297. P. 540. T. 558. Et dy 
Iliad. X. 66. 
abrov ° by mopar ov Me KUves mpwTnot-Ovpyow 
anata epvovor. 
Vide vers. 49. et B. 488. (Odyss..A. 240. A. 327. 516.) Non minus sepe ds cum 
futuro has particulas adsciscit, Mad. A. 174. 

map Euovye kal %AAor, 

of Ke WE TILhoovC'. 
-Vide B. 229. I. 155. 297. M. 226. P. 241. Odyss. E. 36. K. 288. 432, TI, 438. 
Et éte atque émdre. Iliad. Y. 335. 
GAN’ evaxwpHorat, ire Kev cUUBAHT EAL AUTE. 
Quod nos dicimus wenn etwa. Odyss. II. 282. 

éamdre Kev moddBovros ev) ppect Onces ‘Aohrn, 

vevow MeV TOL eyo KEPaAT. 
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Quo loco in vertendo omittendum «év. Sic etiam Iliad. . 340. 
fh 5& amply ardmave réov wévos GAN’ dxdt’ by Bh 
POeyiow” eye idxovoa, TéTe cxElv &kdwarov wip. 
Hic quidem @éyfouo: dubium, futurumne sit an conjunctivus. Cum ¢ conjun- 
ctum Key rursum per wenn etwa, si forte exprimi potest Iliad. B. 258, 
elk eri o Appalvovta Kixnoomat, ds vb wep Bde. 
Vide O..213. P. 557. Od. E. 417. nisi hoc loco conjunctivus est. Szpissime vero, 
ubi ef significat an, ut Odyss. O. 523. 11.238. P.79. =. 264. Tum etiam cicdke, 
Odyss. 0. 317. 
dArAAd apwe Sdros kal Seauds epvéet, 
eicdKe pot uddra wdvTa maTip amroddcer Cedva. 
Ttaque fortasse etiam morhooua Iliad. F. 409. non conjunctivus, sed futurum est. 

Talia non reperias apud illos scriptores, qui sermone jam magis stabilito usi 
sunt: diserteque cvvicw ky in solecismis numeratum ab Luciano in Pseudologista 
ce. 2. T. iii. p. 555. Conjungere quidem nos quoque &y cum futuro quidam existi- 
marunt, quorum aliquos, qui tamen satis leviter hanc rem attigerunt, citavit Sche- 
ferus ad Gregor. Cor. p. 66. Nominavit tamen eosdem Astius ad Platonem de 
Legg. p. 358. Addi possunt Coraes ad Isocr. p. 155. et Lobeckius ad Phryn. p. 
733. seq. Sed rectius commemorabuntur Heindorfius ad Platonis Phedon. p. 22. 
et Werferus in Actis Monac. i. p. 103. 248. 252. Quibus qui nuper aecessit, Rei- 
Sigius in commentatione de particula & p. 99. seq. quum im animum induxisset, 
particula illa veritatem rei extolli potius quam deprimi, fieri non potuit, quin pro- 
ferret que vereor ut multis persuadeat. Indicabo primum aliquot Iocos adjectione 
particule vel ab librariis vel a criticis depravatos. Aristoph. Ach. 392. Av. 832. 
Lysistr. 542. de quo loco vide Reisigium p. 101. et in Conject. p. 177. 188. ac 
nos ad Cid. Col. 1454. Platon. Phedr. p. 231. D. Antiphont. p. 34. (674. Reisk.) 

-Apud Isocratem que exempla exstant, quum in cod. Urbin. omnia sublata sint, 
dubitari potest an id grammaticis acceptum feramus, presertim quum codex ille 
ipsas exhibeat subscriptiones eorum, qui orationes istas recognoverint: vide Bek- 
keri editionem p. 15. 31. 277, 297. 312. 401. Sed utcumque illi grammatici pro 
suo arbitrio refinxerint Isocratem, tamen quibusdam saltem in locis Jibrorum fide 
expulisse istam constructionem videntur, ut in Areopag. 35. §. 89. p. 211. (244. 
Lang.) et in Trapez. 21. §. 51. p. 528. (639.) ubi in verbis yydéoeoGe dy cod. Urb. 
omittit particulam, quz unde orta fuerit si queris, veri simillimum est, quum con- 
sueto errore exaratum esset yyveoecOa1, supra autem adscriptum e, inde conflatum 
esse yvéoecbe &v. Omnino autem vix ullus est scriptor, in quo non aliquando &y 
librariorum errore vel inscitia cum futuro constructum reperiatur. 

Quibusdam vero in locis non tantum tribuerim auctoritati grammaticorum, utilis, 
sicubi éy cum futuro consociatum correxisse videantur, continuo assentiendum pu- 
tem. Est autem duplex ratio, qua &v cum futuro conjungi possit, una, quum vere 
construitur cum illa verbi forma ; altera, quum consociatur quidem particula futuro, 
sed non ut constructa cum eo censenda sit. 

Dicatur primo de ea, que vere constructio habenda est. Ac nihil obstare quin 
particula Gy in narratione rei fortuito facte non solius preteriti propria, sed com- 
munis temporum omnium existimetur, supra ostendimus. Quod si is usus in pre- 
sente et futuro tam rarus, quam frequens in preteritis est, non est id mirum: 
narrationes enim fere in preteritis versantur. Sed quum etiam presentia futura- 
que narrari possint, non temere damnem, sicubi etiam cum his temporibus, ea 
quidem lege qua in preteritis, &v conjunctum reperiatur. Nunc quidem non nisi 
unum in promptu habeo exemplum, idque valde dubium, apud Isocratem. Subla- 
tum est enim in cod. Urb. sive librorum fide, sive quod Heliconius ejusque socii 
illam constructionem non putabant ferendam esse. In Panegyrico ille c. 48. 
§. 214. p. 102. (111. Lang.) ad bellum Persis inferendum adhortans, his verbis 
utitur: dvos yap ovTos 6 méAcuos Kpelrrwy eiphyns earl, Oewpla wey wadrdAov } orpa- 
tela mpoveoids, Guporépois 5& cuppéepwy, kal Tois hovxlay yew Bovrouevos Kal 
TOIS WoAEuEiv emMiOuuovow. ekeoTrat yap ay Tols mev ddEeGs TA OHeTEP a’TaY Kap- 
mwovo0at, Tois 8 ex TaY GAAOTpiwy weydAous TAOUTOUS KaTaKTHoagbat. Codex Urbi- 
nas €ln yap tv. Ac sane @eorat videri potest ex interpretatione in textum venisse, 
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presertim quum sepius vulgata lectio, siad libri Urbinatis scripturam comparetur, 
interpretationis speciem pre se ferat, Patet vero, si recte se habet &eora dy, pror- 
sus eodem modo dictum esse, ut éjy dy diceretur, si res ista esset temporis 
preteriti. Hac sola ratione, si scriptura recte se habet, defendi possit locus Hero- 
doti iii. 104. of 5& 54 “Ivd0l tpda@ ToroiTw Kal Sevéer xpedmevor EdAavvovot em) roy 
Xpucdy Acdoyiouevws, Skws dy Kavpatwy Tov OEpuoTdrwy edyTwy EcovTat ev TH ap- 
way. Quasi dicas, ut, quoties id faciunt, fuciant maximi caloris tempore. . 

Alterius generis, in quo &y junctum quidem futuro, sed constructum cum aliis 
verbis est, multo plura exempla inveniuntur: quorum etsi nonnulla suspecta sunt, 
tamen res ipsa minime videtur dubia esse. Apud Pindarum Nem. vii. 100. (68.) 
vulgo legitur: paddy 5é tis dv epe?, ci map meAos Epxomar Weyoy Yapov evverwv. 
Boeckhius, recte indicans usum Pindari épée: requirere, dy delendum putat. At 
hoc vix addiderint librarii, quos credibilius est tls imseruisse, Patet vero, &y non ad 
verbum, sed ad participium referendum esse. Sed quod apud eumdem poetam Isthm., 
v. 54. Boeckhius scribi vult, eipjoeral md n° ev Bpaxlorois, ut K év sit pro Ke év, 
id vel propter istam particularum collocationem Greci sermonis ratio repudiat. 
Thucydides ii. 80. rod & abtod Ogpous, od mOAAG Uorepuy TovTwY, "Aumpaxi@ra. Kat 
Xdoves, BovdAduevor *"Akapvavlay macay Kataotpewacba Kal ’APnvatwy d&roorhoa, 
melOovot Aakedaumoviovs vavtindy Te mapackevdcadba ex THs Eumpaxtdos Kal drAltas 
XtAlous méupat és Anapvaviay, Aéyoyres Ott, Av vavol Kal meCo Gua weTa opay EA- 
Owor, Gduvdrwy dvrav EvuBondeiv Tdv amd Oadrdoons ’Akapvdvwy padiws dv “Axapva- 
viay oxdvres Kat THs ZaxbvOov Kal Kepadanvias Kpathoovot, kad 6 wepladous obKére 
Esorro *AOnvaiots Cuolws mep) TeAowdyynoov. Nonnulli codd. dy omittunt; alii 
habent xparjowat. Nihil vero vitii in vulgata. Nempe si separatim singula posu- 
isset Thucydides, ita scripsisset, 57: padiws by Axapvaviay sxoiev, Kal THs ZaxdvBov 
kat KepadAnvias xparhoovow. Eo differt hujus loci sententia ab simili yi. 33. #ryob- 
Mevot, ei TAUTHY TXoOLEV, adiws Kal THAAG ekew. Isocrates ad Demonic, §. 25.p. 8. 
Lang. vulgo: oftw 8 dv &picta xphoe Tots pldrors, dy wh wepymsevys Tas map’ éKel- 
vey denoes, GAN aitayyeros abtois év Tots Ka:pois BonOjs. Jure, ut mihi videtur, 
hanc scripturam probat Werferus. Codd. quidam omittunt &y, alii, in iisque Urbi- 
nas, etiam copulam, oftws tpicta exhibentes. Quid sit illud oftw & dy, intelligas, 
ubi plene dixeris, oftw 3 ay xpémevos, &picta xphoe.. Aoschines de falsa leg. §.11. 
p- 196, Reisk. ofrw yap dy wdduora meuvhooua Kal Svvhoouc elmeiv, Kad ucts wa- 
Ojcecbe. Quod quid aliud est quam ofrw yap by moiav? Sed hic quogue codd. 
nonnulli omittunt &y. Contra apud Lucian. Dial. Mort. xiii. 6. T. 1. p. 394. et de 
calumn. non temere cred. 6. T. iii. p. 133. in hac locutione pro futuro optativum 
prebuerunt codices. Sic apud Thucydidem i. 33. Bekkerus edidit: yewhoera: 5¢ 
tpiv meWouevors Kad} h Evytuxla Kata woAAd THs tyetepas xpelas, mporoy pev 
S71 Gdixovpevars al ovx Erépous BAdwrrovet thy émixovplay movhoecOe, erevra, meph 
Tay peyloray Kwduveborvras detduevol, ws dy wdAwwta per GeyrvhoTov maptupiov Thy 
xdpw Karabeicbe. Libri xardOnobe vel xaradjode : in uno cod. 7 a correctore in 
spatio duarum litterarum capace exaratum, Ac recte quidem Bekkerus: sed non 
tamen absurdum est, quod Fr. Volcmar Fritzschius, juvenis bene in his litteris ver- 
satus, conjiciebat, xara0joecbe. Omnino autem, nisi fallor, in qualibet accessoria 
er sententie dv locum habet, si illi ipsi parti aliquid fortuili adscribendum ‘est. 

uare non solecum esse puto, quod unus alterve codex in Aristoph. Nub. 465. 
prebet, ; 

apd ye Tour’ ay éyé mor’ 
dWouae 5 

Non enim ad futurum, sed ad todro referendum cst &v. Quod explicatius ita dicas, 
apd ye Todr’ by etn, d.eyd mor Boum; Cateri libri et Suidas, dpd-ye tonr’ dp’. 
Venetus, dpa ye todr’ ap’, ut Reisigius edidit. Sed ut %pa post dpa defendi possit, 
dpa non potest. ‘Similiter in Platonis Phadone p. 61. C. oxeddy ofv, e Gy eym 
ToOnua, od8 Srwariody tv cor Exo elvar weloerou. Hic quoque nescio an a gram- 
maticis expulsum sit %y, quod abest in membranis Bodleianis et aliis quibusdam 
codd. Xenophon Cyrop, vii. 5,21. viv & ém abtods twpuer, ev 6 word) wey abray 
KabevSove1, ToAAG SD adray webbovor, mdvres 8 doivtaxtol cow: Stadt Kai aloOwy- 
ToL Has Evdov bvras, wOAY dv Ett MAAAOY 7) viv axpeEtor EoovTas bed TOD exmewAHXOat. 
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Huic loco simillimus est hic Dinarchi in Demosth. §. L11. p. 73. Reisk, ph odv 
&xGea0e aidrod KAatovTos Kat ddupouévov" word yap by dicadtepoy edehoete THY XO- 
pav, hv ovros KadloTnow «is Tovs Kivdbvous, ToLA’Ta mpdttwy. Bekkerus ibi éAeh- 
care ex conjectura edidit, valde illa quidem probabili, sed tamen non evidenter 
necessaria. Non potest reprehendi, quod legitur apud Lucianum Fugitiv. 24.7, iii. 
P+ 377. Katlwpev, as Kav oAlyous adTay emitpijwuev ofuepoy. Sed alia ibi exstat 
scriptura, @s obk &y, quam apertum est.aut optativum futurum requirere, ds num 
significante. Eadem ratione tdx’ av futuro junxit Antisthenes rhetor p. 30. §. 6. 
(p. 58. Reisk.) ds mp@rov pév odt oloba ovd Smrws Wer madxerOa, GAr’, dowep bs 
&ypios Opyn pepduevos, Tax’ Uy wore Gronteveis ceavtdy, kak@ wepimecav Tw. De 
quo non magis dubitandum quin recte dictum sit, quam de x&éy. Euripides El, 485. 
3 Kay €7 rt pdviov bmd dépay 
. dYoua aina xuvbev oiddpy. 
Lucian. Dial. meretr. xi. 4. T. iii. p. 310. wep) yap tay eray Kby 6 mdanos Supyh- 
cerat coi, eye GH ert. Sedin Aristoph. Av. 1314. 
Tax & dv wodvdvopa tavde wéAw 
7 . ; Karel Tis avOparrwr, . 
ubi Reisigius p. 101. «ade? tuctur, quia ei &y probabilitatem rei augere potius 
quam minuere visum est, nihil prorsus ego quidem invenire queo.quo futurum de- 
fendam, preferamque quamvis paucorum librorum scripture xadoz, plerisque doc; 
torum probate. Czterum recte in hoc versu nuper.G. Dindorfium tov wéAuw de- 
disse puto, velimque etiam tax’ ray scribi. Adjungit Reisigius Euripidis locum 
in Heracl. 769. quem ita scribit, obwore Ovatav Hooovées wor by Ex y euov pavovrtar. 
Libri e#r’ éuod vel oir’ guod. Que hic Elmsleius duo fcedissima latere menda 
putat, repetitum wort et dv junctum futuro, non menda sunt, sed recte composita 
oratio. Illa potius duo vitiosa sunt, <tr’ ¢uod, et quod nomen substantivum deest. 
Utrumque removeris, si scripseris, 
Zevs wo. cUmmaxos, ov poBod- 
pow Zevs por xdpiw evdixws 
exer’ ofmote bvaray 
hooous Geol ror ky év 7’ éuol pavovyras. 
Multo minus afferre debebat Reisigius Sophocl. Trach. 672. 
To.wvTov éexBeBnkev, oiov by ppdow, 
: yuvaikes, duly Cady avérAmiorov pater. . ; 
Quo modo quis umquam loquutus est? In Andromacha Euripidis autem v. 465. 
ovdéror’ dy Siduma 
; A€nTp emawvéow BpoTar, 
metricis deberi dy arguunt codices, non habentes eam particulam. ' 
Sed dicendum de ris 4v cum futuro. In Eurip. Iph. T. 894. hecJeguntur : 
tis dv oby TAD dv } Oeds 2} Bpotds H 
TL TeV dont wv 
&mopov mépov eavicus, 
dvoiv Totv povots "AtpelSav pavet 
KaK@Y EKAVOL ; 
Reisigius pro ea quam sibi fecit notione particule p. 100. tls &v pave? absurdam 
interrogationem esse dicit, Seidleroque accedit, dv ad participium referenti. Ni- 
mirum factum est id eodem modo, quo supra vidimus usum Thucydidem, quiaan 
mente habebat poéta, tls dv ody td Av ekavdocey; Illa in opinione defixus Rei- 
sigius apud Theocritum xxvii. 38. pro tiva kev, tiva wdOov évibw scribi jubet tive 
wal. Atnon magis absurda-est talis interrogatio, quam quum nos wer wohl vel 
wer-etwa dicimus. In Eurip. Bacch. 639. Brunckius e cod, E. 
Ti mot dv ex TOUTwY epEl ; 
Quem non dicam, ut Elmsleius, non magis potuisse in tantula re errare.. Nam -po- 
test id sic explicari, ti wor’ dv ef, d éx TovTwy épet; Alii libri&p’ habent. Aschi 
nes in Ctesiph. §. 155. p. 542. Reisk. rére wiv, rad éxhputtev, GAN od viv, GAAG 
mapactnoduevos Toy THs dppavlas Tois maoly alriov ri mot av epet } Th pOéykerat 5 
Ex undecim Bekkeri codd. unus tantum, isque e correctione, dyepet, quod non 
receptum velim. -Dinarchus in Demosth, §. 69. p. 49. Reisk. 71.0’ div, Timmer “yep 
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Tatra, day Kata Td Whpiopa 7d Anuocbevous amaith méupas juas “AXekavdpos rh 
xpuciov Tb Komsobey eis Thy xdpay bd ‘AprdArov, Kal mpds TO yeyevicOar Thy Tijs 
Bovatjs amrdpaci Tovs maidas Karaméuyn mpds nuas Tods viv ws éavTdy évaxekomio- 
Mévous, kal rovTwy akiot muvOdvecOa Thy GANOEav duas, mpds Oedv, & Uvdpes, tt 
épovpev ; Isucrates Evag. c. 25. §. 80. p. 328. Lang. tiva yap av eiphoopey Trav 
TéTE yevouevwv, ef TOUS mUOous apevTes Thy GANeay ckorodpEY, ToLAdTA diamempary= 
pévoy, } tTiva TocobTwy peTtaBoray ev Tois mpdypaow atriov yeyernuévoy; Codd. 
Urb. et Vat. omittunt &, ex sententia grammaticorum. Jam nolet, spero, Struvius, 
quod suaserat in programmate xv. in fragmentis Dionysii Hal. ab Angelo Maio 
editis lib. xiv. c. 15. rl yap dv Surhoovrat Sewdv epydfecOa rods dudoe xwpovvras ai 
Babeta xdpors ita mutari, ut aut deleatur &y, aut divaivro reponatur. Sophoclis 
vero locus in Philoct. 1089. ubi Brunckius ex uno codice dedit ri mor’ &y pot rd 
kar’ Fpap Zora; non est huc trahendus, quum ibi aptissime ad in ceteris libris 
scriptum sit. 

Quod si rf &y licuit cum futuro conjungere, conjicias fortasse eamdem etiam 
negationis rationem esse, ut que per interrogationem in ti convertatur. Vereor 
tamen ut id idoneis exemplis comprobari possit. Nam in Aristoph. Vesp. 942. 
ubi vulgo, . 

ovk av ov matoe Xaremds dy Kat dbcKoros ; 
cod. Rav. male ovx ad. KReisigius autem p. 101. sine controversia ofxovy reponen- 
dum censet. Qui si p. 102. defendendum judicavit, quod in Nub. 1157. libri 
quidam, in iisque Ravennas habent, 
ovdey yap &y we pAadpoy epydacer® er, 
ubi alii libri épydoaic@’ exhibent, non erat cur in pari caussa eamdem constructio- 
nem damnaret. Sed neque his quidquam tribuendum, neque Eurip. Androm. 239. 
ovk ay owwrh Kimpidos dAyhoes mépt; —— 
ubi pariter codd, quidam ov« ad, viri docti autem ovxovr. In Thesmoph. 814. non 
recte legitur, 
GAN’ Hers Gv woAAOds ToUTwY 
a&modelkouey TaVTA ToLOvVTAS. 
Ubi quum alii dmodeituimey corrigant, mihi potius servato darodeltouey videtur ab 
pro &y, et avrd& pro radra scribendum esse, ut hi duo versus in unum tetrame- 
trum conjungantur. Quod scriptum est apud Xenoph. Ephes. iii. 8. p. 66, 9. ob 
yap évrev0dy mé Tis GvéAorTO, ovd ay emlSomu Ty HAsov, ovd av eis PAs eAedoouat, 
in eo facilius feras év futuro additum, quam non additum optativo. Sed hoc genus 
scriptorum non est in exemplis pure dictionis habendum. 

Ut etiam és &v cum futuro commemoremus, invenitur id apud Polybium xxxviii. 
5, 7. kat mpooeuerpynoev Erepor Whpicpa mapdvomoy, bore kuplouvs eivat tovs avOpa- 
mous, ods dy ext orparnyla aiphoovra. Ubi videndum, utrum &p deleri, an, quod 
Schweighzuserus fecit, aiphowyvra scribi debeat, de qua aoristi forma disputavit 
Lobeckius ad Phryn. p. 716. seqq. Apud Platonem de Legg. xii. p. 947. C. recte 
Astius ex Stephani emendatione, ods dv of rpoohkorres Tod TeAcuTHOaYTOS erdywv- 
Tat, confirmata ab uno duobusve codd. Vide Lobeckium ad Phryn. p. 734. In 
Euthydemo p. 290. D. ef ody, 7 8 ds, Seducda exelyns ris Téxvns, ris av @ dy 
Krhonta ) morhoaca } Onpevoauérvn, avth Kal emorhoetar xpjoOa, Kal 4% ToabTh 
momnoe: nas paxaplous, Any bh tTiva, pn, CntynTéov avr) Tis orparyyujs. Omit- 
tunt prius av membr. Bodl. et tres e tredecim codd. Bekkeri. Apud Herodotum 
i. 93. vulgo és 3 dy ovroiuKhoovor. Sed quidam codd. ut Werferus scribendum mo- 
nuit, cvvoikhowot. . 

Quod si summam horum, que disputavimus, paucis volumus comprehendere, 
sic erit statuendum: primo videri dv construi posse cum futuro in narratione rei 
fortuite ; deinde conjungi cum eo, sed ut non sit constructum, posse, ubi pertineat 
ad aliam notionem, quam que in verbi futuro inest, dummodo ea talis sit, ut ipsa 
per se rei fortuite ac dubie notationem apte recipiat. 


IX.— De dv cum indicativo preseniis. 


Macits quam futuri, presentis indicativi constructio cum particula &y contro- 
versa est. Eam tuebatur Brunckius, quem vide ad Aristoph. Plut. 885. Eq. 1131. 
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Ach. 873. Negant grammatici: de quibus supra dictum. Si qua est ratio, qua &y 
cum presentis indicativo conjungi possit, non potest alia esse, quam duplex illa, 
de qua modo in futuri explicatione dictum est. Sed in hoe quoque genere magna 
pars exemplorum corrupta est. Et sepe quidem metricorum industria, aliquando 
eliam criticorum imperitia grammatice. Qui errores hodie vel sublati sunt, vel 
removeri a quovis possunt. Vide Aristoph. Plut. 883. Nub. 395. Ran, 1421. Ach. 
157. Av. 1069, Vesp, 343. Thesm. 99. Stobwi Serm. iii, 75. p. 44, 14. V. 67. 
p- 69, 8 xci. 24, }. 503, 20. cviii. 59. p. 571, 10. cxx. 30. Eclog. 1. 8. p. 126. Eu- 
ripidis versum in EJ, 1121. egregia emendatione sanavit lo. Ulr. Faesi, Turicensis : 
épas; iv’ ad ov Cwmrupels try véa* 
i. €. avatwrupets. Que Matthia in gr. Gr. §. 598. c. attulit, aliena sunt, preter 
Platonis locum in Alcib. ii. p. 142. E. ubi nunc yodv pro 7 ay restitutum. Apud 
eumdem de Legg. i. 14. p. 647. A. recte Astius dp’ od kal vouobérns. In Cratylo 
p, 391. B. optimi libri ad pro dv prebuerunt, qua mutatione etiam Andocides de 
pace cum Lacedam, 24. p. 165. (100. Reisk.) indiget; vide §. 9. Demostheni 
epist. 2. p. 1467, 9. codicis ope menda exempta est : item Andocidi p. 126. §, 86. 
(p- 41. Reisk.) Sunt etiam apud Homerum nonnulla hujusmodi, maxime in Odyssea: 
ut T, 255. 7 
Hiroe wev TOE K avTdbS Olea, Ss Kev eTdXON, 
ei Swovr’ AlyioGov evi peydparow ereTpeEv 
¥ "Atpetins, Tporibev idv, tav9os Mevédaos. 
Nam quis non credat 7déde 7 aitds a poeta profectum esse? Quamquam hoe 
quidem videri potest per attractionem quamdam vel mutationem structure dictum 
esse, quasi voluerit dicere, ré5¢ x” airds dleat kaxdy yevécOa AiyloOm. Et A. 316. 
Sapov & Srri Ké por Sovvar pirov Hrop averyet, 
abtis avepxouevy Sdéucvas oikdvde pépea bat. 
Scribe avéyy. B. 86. * . ae 
“ e0eAcis O€ Ke udpor avaa.. 
Cod. Harl. é@éAos 5¢ xai. Unde Wolfius in postrema ed. é0éAas 5€ ke, recte, si 
signum interrogandi apposuisset... 87. 
Hdn wv TorAcwav TApy avipav dvTeBdAnca 
npwwv, Ste Kev TOT’ Amopbiuevov BaciAjjos 
. Savvuvtal te véor kal émevtivoyra uebAa. 
Ut monui in diss. i. de legibus quibusdam subtilicribus sermonis Homerici p.7. 
quemadmodum Latine dici non potest, multos vidi ludos, quum certamina institucrint 
Jjuvenes, sed dicendum est quum instituunt, ita etiam Grecus sermo non admittit 
conjunctivum in tali sententia. Quod si bic non mendosa est particula ay, suspicor 
ita esse conjunctivos restituendos, ut simul et hic, et Od. A. 415. dvtiBoAtoas scri- 
batur. Nam-veteres quidam h. 1. dvreBdéAnoas, sed male in eo versu qui hos se- 
quitur sic scribebant : 
ve GAAG KE Keiva pdALoTa dmv erebhTeas bug. 
Utrumque in postrema editione recepit Wolfius. Vulgo éreOqmea, ex Od, Z. 166. ut 
opinor., Alii ereOjreo, alii Oyhoao, quam veram scripturam esse vix sinit dubitare 
simillimus locus, Od. A. 415. seqq. Aliud corruptum -exemplum invenitur Od. 
&. 162. re 
Tov pey POlvovTos unvos, ToD 8 ioramévoto 
otkade vooThoe, Kal ticeTat, bs Kev exelvou 
evOdd ariuater &Aoxov Kal paldimoy vidy. ' 
Hic aut ariudfm scribendum videtur, aut, servato.indicativo, detis, quod alii libni 
_ habent. 

Sed satis de his, queferrinequeunt. Dicam nunc de illis duobus modis, quos su- 
pra monui rationi non repugnare, si possint exemplis confirmari. Eorum prior erat 
is, ut in narratione rei fortuite quemadmodum in preterilis, sic etiam cum pre- 
sentis indicativo conjungeretur &y. Fateor vero, nullum mihi exemplum occur- 
risse, quod hunc usum ita firmet, ut non aut corruptum, aut sallem suspectum videa- 
tur. Sed quemaamodum temerarius esset, qui dubiis exemplis confideret, ita non 
minus inconsiderate ageret, qui que, non aut certis aut multis exemplis compro- 
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bata videret, ne posse quidem dici contenderet. Apud Homerum Iliad. 2. 484. legitur : 
TH kal Ké TIS eVXETAL aVIP 
yveroy evi pmeydpoiow apis GAKTipa AuréoOat. 
Non facile hac quisquam reprehenderet, si verbum esset temporis preteriti. Verum 
etsi hec est plerorumque librorum scriptura, tamen nihil ei tribuendum est. Onvis~ 
sum est xe in codice apud Clarkium, omittitque in explicatione loci Eustathius 
p- 998, 41. (995, 15.) Cod. Vrat. d. autem habet id, quod ut et consuetudini poete 
et sententiz ipsi melius conveniens verum judicandum est: T@ Kal Té Tis e¥XeTaL 
avjp. Sic Iliad. 1. 159. 
Tovvexa Kal Te Bporuict Oe@v ExPioTOS amdvTwY. 
Apud Aristophanem in Ach. 873. Beeotus, interrogatus quid afferat, respondet, 
bo’ 07° dy aryaha Bowwrots amrdr@s. 
Id nos diceremus, was es eiwa gutes in Beoiien giebt. Hee etsi et codd. non- 
nullorum et vett. edd. scriptum est, tamen optimi quidam libri dv omittunt, éorw 
scriptum exhibentes: fatendumque, potuisse dv vel e prima sequentis vocabuli syl- 
Jaba nasci, vel a metricis, quum éo7’ ayaa scriptum invenissent, inseri. Non ta- 
menationi repugnat particula. Sed ut hic non ferenda videatur, quia cum ipso 
est verbo constructa, non offendit tamen, si ad aliam vocem refertur. Lllustre 
exemplum exstat in Xenophontis Symposio 4, 37. éyd d& ofrw wey WOAAG Exw, ws 
MéALs adTa Kal eye dv adrds eipicxw. Delevit dy Scheferus, quem nuper sequutus 
est L. Dindorfius. Non recte, measententia. Numquid enim aliud est illud Sopho- 
clis, elra wip dy od rophy, et que plurima similia supra commemoravimus? Ni- 
mirum sic est illud explicandum, ds wédis abt& Kad ef eyd adtds Syroinv eiplokw. 
Hec igitur qui damnet, quoniam rariora sunt, vereor ne parum perspectam habeat 
Greci sermonis elegantiam. 

Ab hoc exemplo ut jam ad illud genus transeamus, in quo particula non est pro- 
prie cum verbo constracta, non pauca bujusmodi inveniuntur, que cave temere 
corrigas. Non est ad hoc genus referendus locus Thucydidis iv. 63. memorabilis 
ille propter libericrem, sed tamen justam verborum structuram: 7d gdpray re 5} 
yoepev, meOducvoar wey enol, méAw Ekovtes ExagTos eAcv0épay, ad’ hs avToKpaTopes 
dvtes Toy ed Kal KaKa@s Spavta ek Trou apeTH auvvotueba’ Iv dé dmioThoavtes HAAS 
brakovowmey, ov wept TOD Tiuwphoacbal Twa, AAAG Kal aya, ci TUxomev, Pidor meV 
dv tots éxPiorois, Sidpopor 5& ois ob xph, Kat’ avdynny yryvducba. Sic plerique et 
optimi libri: vulgo yyvdéueba. Quis hic non primo adspectu vel ywryvdueror, quod, 
ut gfovres, ex yvGre pendeat, vel saltem yryvolueba exspectet? Et tamen omnia 
recte habent. Ac primum, in quo hxserunt interpretes, od wep) Tod Tiuwphoacbal 
Tlva, sic est dictum, ut referatur ad @lAor: volebat enim dicere, od« &y mepl Tov 
Tiuwphoacbal Tia pido: yeyvoimela, Scilicet vis xypn: sed ne bis dicendum esset PiAot, 
in altera parte posuit, addito statim opposito: atque ut fA. et didpopor, Tots 
éxGiorots et cis od xp) invicem opposnit, sic opposuit etiam yryvotueba &y et Kat” 
avayrny yryvdpueba, ita quidem, ut optativus ad dy ex i!lo indicativo supplendus sit. 
Itaque plene sic dicas: ob wep) Tod Timwphoacba aAAHAaS plAo yernoducba, GAA 
Kal &yav, ef rixomer, pira mev by yryvolueda Tots éxBiorots, Sidpopat Sé ois ov_xpH 
Kar’ dvdyeny yryvdueba. Non valde dissimile est hoc Demosthenis Ol. i. p. 15, 
8. odTe yap Gs Sonei kal Hhoe€é Tis dv uh ckoTav dkpiBas, edTpenas, 0VD ws dv Kar- 
Aor abitg 7a wpdrypara exe. Vide ibi Scheferum, cui displicet éxe:, unice probatur 
éxo:. Neutria codd. fides deest. Utrumvis alterum ex se repeti cogitatione postulat. 

Aptius afferri poterit hoc Aristophanis in Eq.1131. 

xotrw pev iy, ed woseis, 

ef coi xuxvdtns éveor 

év TO TpdTH, WS A€yels, bn aber! ah 

TOUTW TAavY. TOAAN. n 
Hec est libri Ravennatis aliorumque scriptura, que si sic intelligitur, ofrw piv dv 
mo.wy, ev motets, non est quod eam vituperes. Sed quum mowisin cod. Ven. ac 
Suide edd, vett. et cod. Oxon. legatur, non opus est indicativum tueri. Quod 
Stobeus Se. m. xxi, 5. ex Menandri Thrasyleonte attulit, 

Kara. TéAN by €atiy od Kad@s cipnuevoy 
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Td yvah cavrdv’ Xpnowerepoy yap hv 
Td yv@0. Tovs &AAous* 

ubi apud Anton. Meliss. scriptum est xatda woAddy, TH. Stephanus in Sent. Com. 
p. 408. et Dobreeus ad Aristoph. p. (110) kara moAAd Y emendarunt, parum pro- 
babiliter. Multo veri similius est, quod Porsonus conjecit, cara m6AN bp EoTw. 
Mibi tamea genuinum videtur katd moAAGr, a Stobwo autem profectum éorw. In 
Platonis Apol. Socr. p. 41. B. ubi editi habent: kal 5) nal 7d péyiotov, Tods 
exet eberdfovta «ad epevyavTa dorep vobvs evTav0a Sidyew, tis abrav copés eott 
nal tis olera: ev, ort © of membr. Bod]. et quinque de sedecim codd. Bekkeri, 
octoque optimi apud Stallhaumium prebent tis dy abtdv copéds éot. Qui locus est 
ejusmodi, ut, si aliunde satis firmari-possit ista constructio, ad sensim venustissime 
addita videatur particula, subindicans singulari casu ficri, ut quis vere sapiens in- 
veniatur. Est enim illud tis dv qui forte, nobis wer etwa: ejusque exempla 
etiam cum futuro juncti vidimus. Et concedere debebunt, tis vy cum indicativis 
omnium temporum construi posse, si qui Schefero assentiuntur, qui Tax’ dy ita 
dici putat, ut &v ad rdya pertineat, neque ad verbum referatur. Par enim caussa 
est. Nam latet in isto dy talis sententia, rls ay ef bs. Videtur autem valde 
placere sibi ea in re Scheferus, qui de illo ray’ &y non solum ad Greg. Cor. p. 44. 
sed sepius ad Sophoclem monuerit, ut ad (Ed. R. 523, ad id. Col. 965. et 1076. 
et in addendis ad (2d. R. 139. Vellem vero demonstrasset vir doctissinus. Nam 
ex istis exemplis, quibus utitur, ne illa quidem duo, que ex Platonis Phedro at- 
tulit, rem comprobant. Eorum prius hoc est, p. 256. B. C. édy 8& 34 diairy 
poptixwrépa Te Kai apirocdpy, Girotiuy Se xphowvrat, TAX’ Uy Tov ev pedais H Tie 
UrAAn duerela Tw dKorAdorw avroiv brofvylw AaBdvTe Tas Wuxds appoupous, cuvarya- 
yévre eis Tat dv, Thy bmd TaY TOMAGY maxaploTHY alpeow Eldéerny Te Kal Siempd- 
tavto, Kal Siampatauévw Toromrdy dn xpOvTa wey abt, owavia dé, dite ov mdon 
Dedoypéva TH Siavoig mpdrrovtes. Alterum hoc est p. 265. B. rijs 5¢ Olas Ter Tdpav 
Gedy térrapa pépy dierduevor, maytixhy wey exlarvoiay ArédAwvos CévTes, Atovdcou 
dt teAeoTiKhy, Movody 8 ad mointikhy, TeTdprny Se Adpodizns kal” Epwros, épwriKyy 
paviay éphoapey te aplorny ivan; kal ovK off ban 7d epwtindy mdbos areKdCorres, 
tows piv GANOods Tivos ChanTduevor, Taxa 5’ dy Kal BAAoce wapadepduevor, Kepdoav- 
Tes ov TMuvtdracw amrlGavoy Adyov, pvIKdv TIA tuvov mpocveTaloauey meTpiws TE 
Kal ebphws tov éudy Te Ka) obv Seondryny”Epwra, & baidpe, Kadav walSwv epopoy. 
Nam in priore horum locorum etiam si téxa abesset, recte potuerat &y participio 
addi, quo significaretur, si forte animos non custoditos deprehendant. Omittunt 
autem &y aliqui codices. In altero vero quis non videt, si participio substituatur 
‘simplex oratio, dicendum esse, rdéxa 3 dy &AdAove mapadepolueba? Unde hic quo- 
que &v cum verbo constructomm esse patet. Talis est etiam Aristophanis locus in 
Vespis v. 2890. 

Taxa 8 by Sid roy xecfivbv LvOpw- 

Toy, os Huts Siadver’, 

eLamaTav, A€eyov ws 

Kal pirabhvaos Hv Kat 

TV Sdu@ WP@Tos KaTeElrot, 

dia Ter OSurnbels, 

cir’ tows Keir ai mupeTTwv. 
Nam guid aliud istud participium qua brevior quedam dicendi ratio est, contracta 
ex eo, quod plene diceretur, rdx” by dSuvydeln, kal eira Ketrat wupérrwy? Itaque 
ejusimodi potius locis utendum fuisset Schefero, qualis hic est Andocidis de Mys- 
ter. p. 136. §. 117. (p. 58. Reisk.) pépe 5% Toivuy, & av8oes, thxa yap dy abrd 
BovaAecbe muOécOa, 56 5 KadAlas tt BovAduevos érldn thy ixetnplay ; Omittit av 
codex unus; nescio an e correctione cujuspiam-gramimatici. At quis non corri- 
gat, rdxa Yap. iby BotAoibe wvécFar? Similiter peccatum in quibusdam libris 
Herodoty viii..136. de quo loco in optativi explicatione dicetur. . 

Non estibicisilentio pratereundus locus Aristophanis in Pace'v. 1028. in quo 
me jure notavit Dobrzus p. (110.) quod in Elem. d. m. érda° Gy xpedy éori relique- 
rim. Ipse 6réo° éot) xpedv legere videtur. Vulgo ibi: cl 0d ob dpoveis dida° 
éot) xpeav tév ye copy Sduyuov gpevi. Suide cod. Leid. érdca xpedy err Tov 
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goon. Codd. Rav. et Ven. émda° dv xpedy cori toy copy. G. Dindorfius ita edidit : 

mwas 8 ovxl; th yap ce wéepevy’, doa xph 

aopiy &vdpa; tid ov ob ppovets, drda” ay 

xpewy Tov ye Toph Sexo 

ppevt mopiu@ Te TOALN 5 
fd mili quidem non videtur ferri posse, quia sive 7 sive em intelligas, non recte 
procedit sententia. Quin ne iljla quidem, doa xp} copdy &vdpa, quo sensu verbis 
ti ydp ce wépevye aptari possint, video. Immo vix puto dubitari posse, quin mihil 
sint nisi explicatio verborum éréca xpeoy Tov copy Sdxmov dpevi. Hinc etiam 
arbitror, excidisse nonnulla; que autem habemus, sic esse scribenda: mas 9’ odxl; 
Ti yep ce mépevye ; TLS od od ppoveis dmdaa xpedy €or: copy Séximov dpert ropiup 
Te TéAuY 5 
_ Pertinet ad hanc disputationem etiam é&y cum indicativo presentis junctum, quod 
recentiores, in iisque ipsi grammatici non raro usurparunt. De qua re a Bastio 
Scheferoque disputatum est in Epimetro ii. ad Aristoph. Plut, p. axxvill. seq. 
‘Atqui originem tamen aliquam habere consuetudo ista debet. Non est enim cre- 
dibile, si illud soleecum est, subito soleecismum placuisse Grace loquentibus. 
Immo iste a genuina lingua ratione aberrationes fere ex eo nate sunt, quod imi- 
tari, que apud antiquos et bonos scriptores exquisitiora viderentur, in laude nu- 
merabatur : que imitationes, quum causse, cur illialiquando a regula declinassent, 
non essent satis perspect, sapissime in vitium degenerarunt. Non debebat qui- 
dem Schneiderus in Epicuri epistola p. 27, 84. édy tus Baordge: defendere, neque 
Reiskius apud Demosthenem Or. in Newer. p. 1374. e cod. Bav. dare édr & elo- 
eit, neque ab aliis ferri apud Lycurgum 109. p. 266. (212. Reisk.) dray év tots 
dmAas exotpatevdmevol cist. Heinrichius ibi two. edidit, quod non ausim defen- 
dere. Imm. Bekkerus autem aliique @o1 scribendum putant, quod, nisi forte et 
éray et eiot ut ab interprete adjecta deleri volemus, omnino probandum est. Aliter 
vero sentio de Herodoti verbis iii. 69. in quibus idem est atque apud Lycurgum 
librorum consensus: dv yap S) wh éote 6 Kipou Suepdis, GAAG Tov KaTadoKew eye, 
ovToL my col TE cUYKOLwpEVUY Kal Td Tlepoewy Kpatos ExovTa Set XalpovTa amar- 
Adooew. Nuper editum ei ex conjectura, quam nequaquam probo. Nam etsi hic et 
hv wh fet ef wh ore dici potuit, tamen ne }y uh éort quidem idonea ratione carere 
puto. Sic enim loqui videtur Otanes, ut non neget quidem, posse illum Cyri filium 
esse, quo fine particula rem fortuitam significante utitur, sed indicet tamen se certo 
credere non esse eum Cyri filium, quod exprimit indicativo adjuncto. Magis id 
eluceret, si disisset: dv yap 5) uh 7} 6 Képou Spuepdis, GAN’ lore Tov KaTadoKéw 
éya: ut paullo post in eodem capite scriptum est: jy yap 6) ph tuyxdyn Ta ota 
éxwv, emirauntos 5¢ apdocovoa erat, ed eideva ws diordoe piv. Quo loco quod 
tres codd. habent, ei ruvyxdve1, minime pretulerim. Nam est quidem in illo libe- 
riore modorum usu negligentia quedam, sed laudanda illa potius quam vitupe- 
randa, quia non inscitiam fontem habet, sed intelligentiam veri aptique. Compa- 
rari potest Theagis locus apud Stobzum I. 67. qui in vulgatis edd. bis scriptus 
invenitur p. 8. et 10. notabilis etiam propter formam, dxkay, quam ex cod. A. 
pro xa recepit Gais‘ordius p. 31. Skxay oty és rd ev Ta Tpla TadTa pdAn, piav 
emdeidueva, cuvappoydy, téka dé ylverat dpeTd Kal duoroyla ev Ta Wuxa' Sxkay St 
oTacidfovra Kat am ahAdrdwy Gmréomacrat, Téxa Se yivetar Kakla Kal dvapuootla 
év TG Wuxg. Nam etsi quis, quoniam cod. A. améomacrat habet, conjicere possit 
dmroomata: scribendum esse, tamen, si quid mutandum, aptius foret aadéomacta, 
omisso verbo, ut sepius in hoc fragmento infra, Sed defendi potest améomacra, 
non tamen ut ex 8xxa, sed ut ex Gre, quod latet in dxxa, pendeat. Istud S«Ka, hae 
enim genuina scriptura est, quum se pissime in ista Theagis dissertatione uti debebat 
cum conjunctivo constructum sit, semel additum habebat indicativum emiKkpatet, 
quem recte Gaisfordius cum Schowio in conjunctivum mutavit. In Clinie fra- 
gmento, quod numero 66. est in illo capite Stobai, pro atk’ épSomaoei cod. A. pre- 
buit kal dp8omdve?. In Archyta fragmento ibidem 70. p. 12, 48. recte Gaisfor- 
dius: ap) Tav apetday Fuev motTd wh Kaxodapovelv ikavdv, Tay St kaxlay morTd wh 
evsamoverv, alka Tas Ekias abtas Kplywyes. Legebatur ibi «pivoues, et in cod. A. 
Kplvomes. Sic etiam in Ecphante Joco apud Stobeum xlviii, 64. p- 333, 34. scri- 
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bendum, xat rots uty &rdos avOpdrois, alka suaprdvevrt, dowrdra Kdbapots eto- 
Howbijuey Tots apxdvtecow. Ubi editum auaprdvoyrz. Nec dubitandum, quin in 
his Pythagoreorum apud Galium p. 712. émel 3é ka yopetra, et p. 751. alka xph, 
conjunctivi yéunra: et xp reponendi sint. Sed p. 709. ubi est alka radrdy eons 
Tayaboy Kad Kady, scribendum afrep, quod sepius ibidem in iisdem verbis et p- 
708. 716. usurpatum. 

Denique ne desiderentur indicativi perfecti cum &y conjuncti exempla, lec 
adjiciam : Hesiodi apud Stobeum Serm. ii. 14. 

Eupopé Tor Tynts, Os  Eupope yeltovos éaOAon. 

Sed in Hesiodi libris O. et D. 345. recte legitur 8s 7 éupope. Et Dionysius Hal. 
in epistola ad Pompeium de pracipuis historicis p. 786, 14. ef 3° trepeidev ev tob- 
‘TOS, ep’ ofs wdAior’ dy eomovdaxe, Tis TE TYLTALKIS TAY havnevTeV ypayudrwr Kal 
TIS KUKALK|S eUpvOulas TOY oXHMaTITNGY TOAD dpelvwy by Hv adtos EavTod Kata Thy 
ppdow. Quis vero dubitet quin expungenda sit particula, qua nihil opus esse, 
Jam a Stephano erat monitum ? ' 


LECTURES ON POETRY. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 


A stort notice of Sophocles, in Suidas’s Lexicon ;" a life of 
him, prefixed to his works, by an anonymous Greek scholiast; 
and some passages in which he is cursorily mentioned by classic 
authors, contain all the scanty information respecting this great 
poet, that has come down from antiquity. Among modern 
scholars, Petitus, Gyraldus, Meursius, Fabricius, and the re- 
editors of the Greek Library, have collected those traditionary 
testimonies; and Lessing has collated them with peculiar saga- 
city, though he unhappily left his work unfinished. “he mate- 
rials for a clear and connected history of the poet’s life, cer- 
tainly cannot be said to exist: and in biography, as in architec- 
ture, there is no skill that can atone for the want of materials. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be no satis- 
factory life of Sophocles in Evglish, any more than in any other 
language. But still a few interesting traditions respecting the 


‘ Suidas’s account is short, nor does he deign to quote an authority, 
The anonymous scholiast quotes Aristoxenus, (of Tarentum it may be 
supposed,) who wrote a treatise on music still extant, and Ister, a pupil 
of Callimachus, and is more circtimstantial than Suidas, but is by no 
means a satisfactory biographer. More than a dezen ancient authors 
give us something about Sophocles, among whom Athenzus, Plutarch, 
the author of the “ Arundel Marbles,” and the anonymous writer vf the 
Records of the Olympiads, deserve tu be mentioned. 
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poet actually remain to us; and it is surprising with «what mea= 
greness and frigidity two successive English translators of his 
works have contrived to string them together. . 

According to the Arundel Marbles (which, with deference to 
Lessing and: Fabricius, | prefer to-any other authority,) So- , 
phocles was born in the third year of the. 70th Olympiad (B.C. 
498 years), and was eight and twenty when he gained his first 
victory in the theatre.t. The latter circumstance Lessing thinks - 
irreconcileable with Plutarch’s assertion, that the poet was then 
a young man; for nobody (as the learned German alleges) 1s 
thought young at eight and twenty. But, alas! is there nota 
time when we begin to think that period of life enviably youth- 
ful? His rival Aéschylus, when he was beat. by Sophocles: at 
the age of fifty-six, may have possibly been of that opinion. 

The free people of Athens were divided into tribes or phylas, 
and subdivided into demoi or parishes. Sophocles’s tribe is 
supposed to have been that of Hippothoon, and bis parish was 
Colonos,? a place (signifying a hill) near Athens, which was 
doubly honoured in being the place of his birth, and the scene 
of one of his most beautiful tragedies. ‘ 

In spite of all the obscurity that involves so many points.of 
his personal history, it seems to be clear. that he was'a happy- 
tempered and fortunate man; that he was devotedly attached to 
his native soil, and that nothing could. tempt. him to leave it, 
though he was pressingly invited to foreign courts, As little 
can it be doubted that local fondness induced him to lay the 
scene of his second Cidipus, not only in his native country, but 
in the hamlet of his birth-place.? At the time of compesing 
that tragedy, he was extremely old; but it bas no token of his 


1 Suidas’s date of his birth in the seventy-third Olympiad is evidently 
erroneous, if Sophocles danced and sang in public around the trophy 
erected for the battle of Salamis. At sixteen years of age such an ap- 
pointment is credible; but Suidas’s reckoning would makevhim only six 
—an age when those who took him to a solenin festival, instead of put- 
ting a hymn of victory into his mouth, were more likely to have given 
him figs to hold his tongue. 

2 There was another Colonus within Athens itself. In our poet’s 
second tragedy on the fate of G:dipus, the Athenian, who meets the 
royal exile, calls the’place where the scene of the drama is laid tov fraorny 
Kodwvoy. (line 60.) On this account I prefer giving it the name Colonus, 
to calling it Coloné, or Colona, with the French and English translators. 
Cicero mentions it, lib. v. de Finibus, with the words “ Coloneus ille 
locus,” according to the common editions ; but Meursius, in his Reliqua 
Attica, corrects the reading to Colonus. 

3 ycupeopntvos od provoy tn marpids drAra tw Eavrov dnuw, Says the Scholiast. 
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fervid genius having been damped by years. How pleasing it 
1s to imagine his venerable aspect, as he walked abroad in that 
Attic landscape and meditated his final work! Athens, with all 
her temples and monuments, so many of which had sprung up 
in his long life-time, was before him—the theatre where he had 
been fifty times crowned, and the land which, great as it was, 
he had elevated in glory.’ Beside him were the walks of his 
childhood, and he was to make them heroic ground in his old 
age, by the poetical presence of an CSdipus or Theseus, and 
an Antigone—thus hallowing to the world’s remembrance the 
spot of earth that was dearest to his own. 

It is undetermined, says his English translator, Dr. Francklin, 
with regard to him as with regard to Demosthenes, whether his 
father was a Vulcan or a Cyclop, the master of a forge or a 
common smith. The reverend Doctor ought to have known, 
in the first place, that there can be no doubt as to the father of 
Demosthenes having been a wealthy manufacturer, and in the 
next place, that Pliny the elder assigns a noble descent to So- 
phocles. ‘The question whether our poet was the son of a me- 
chanic, a manufacturer, ora landed proprietor, has certainly not a 
particle of iterest, in as far as our veneration for him is con- 
cerned ; for what is genealogy to genius? But, as he rose to a 
high public station in Athens, it would gratify curiosity to know 
whether he attained it by the popularity of his genius alone, or 
by the collateral influence of his birth and fortune. 

I agree with Lessing, as to the extreme improbability of his 
having been either of humble, or middling birth. Aristoxenus 
says that his father was an operative smith or joiner; and Ister 
makes him a sword-cutler. ‘T'o the credibility of this tradition, 
or rather of two traditions clashing with each other, the anony- 
mous scholiast biographer justly objects, first, that Sophocles 
shared a command inthe Athenian army with Pericles and Thu- 
cydides, both men of high birth; and secondly, that none of 
the comic poets ever ridiculed the lowness of his descent. ‘This 
is certainly a token that they had nothing to say against it. 
Euripides was rallied with his mother’s herb-stall, Isocrates 
with his father being a flute-maker, and Themistocles, in spite 
of all his services, with the poverty of his house. Aristophanes, 


(a TD, 


t The power of Athens was on its decline in the last years of Sopho- 
cles, and as a patriot be must have felt this misfortune. But still, amidst 
public calamity and domestic ingratitude, what a solace to his old age 
must the composition of such a tragedy have been! and Jet us hope too, 
that he hada daughter such as be paints Antigone or [smene. 
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though not cértainly so inimical to our poet as to Euripides, 
yet spared not Sophocles himself entirely, but accused him of 
avarice in his old age; and if his father had been a ‘mechanic, 
we should have probably heard as much about his saws; and 
hammers as about the mother of Euripides having sold greens. 
But, whilst the same scholiast biographer rejects the accounts 
of Aristoxenus and Ister in their strict sense, he compromises 
the matter by supposing that the poet’s father may have lived 
bya manufactory and kepta number of slaves. This suppo- 
sition, it should be observed, is a mere emendation of two 
preceding accounts, that neither agree with each other nor 
with probability; whilst Pliny’s assertion of his, family bemg 
noble is direct and consistent with appearances. It 1s true, 
that if he was the son of a tradesman, he would have been eli- 
gible to a generalship, according to the Athenian constitution as 
it was new modelled by Aristides. Even im Sophocles’s life- 
time, Cleon left his tanner’s shop in order to operate with some 
success on the hides of the Lacedemonians; and at a later pe- 
riod the son of a master cutler ‘‘ wielded at will the fierce de- 
mocracy.” But Cleon was a demagogue, and Demosthenes 
was a great orator. Sophocles was neither; and it appears,on 
the whole that neither his political nor aulitary talents were pre- 
eminent.’ If we exclude, then, the supposition of his. birth 
and fortune, we have no circumstance to: call into. account for 
his advancement to a high military command, excepting his 
dramatic popularity ; and it isa curious fact, that one of his 
appointments should be recorded to have been the reward of a 
successful tragedy. But, as I shall have occasion to remark 
more expressly hereafter, it is impossible to believe that he 
owed his military promotion exclusively to his fame in the dra- 
maj; and as the Athenians, even late in their democracy, con- 
tinued practically aristocratic i the choice of their commanders, 
it seems to be necessary to suppose that he had wealth and fami- 
ly, as well as fame, to recommend him in rising to a generalship. 
He received a liberal education, which at Athens consisted in 


1 Atheneus says that his political taletits were very indifferent. That 
learned gossip wrote, it is true, In the second century, but ke had in his 
possession the writings of at least one author (viz. fon) who had seen 
and conversed with Sophocles. lon, no doubt, like many dealers in 
anecdote, might tell lies. I trust he dues so in one or two instances re- 
specting Sophocles. But the tradition, which came down to Athenzus, 
whether from lon or from others, as to the indifference of our great dra- 
matist’s political talents, is very credible. Tie author of ove hundred 
and tweuty tragedies might be excused for the want of political industry, 
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grammar, music, and gymnastics ; and he obtained a prize crown 
both im the wrestling and the music school. His teacher in 
music and dancing was Lamprus, whose name has had an honor 
seldom acquired by the saltatory vocation, of being cited and 
praised both by philosophers and historians. There is reason 
to believe, however, that besides being an excellent musician, 
this Lamprus was also a considerable ‘poet, so that, whatever 
share of his glory he owed to his heels, he was indebted for 
some of it to his head. Indeed the music-master in Greek 
education was a person whose consequence ought not to be 
measured by medern ideas. According to Plato, he was fully 
as much a moral as.a musical teacher. Damon, the music- 
master of Pericles, taught him politics, and became so distin- 
guished a politician that at last he drew on himself the unplea- 
sant honor of ostracism. 

At the age of sixteen the personal beauty of Sophocles was 
so remarkable, that he was selected to lead the juvenile band 
that danced and sang to the lyre around the trophy erected for 
the victory of Salamis. ‘That solemnity took place on the 
island itself. In the awful crisis before the battle, the Athe- 
mans had. sent all their women and children for security to 
‘Troezené, to A®gina, and to Salamis. To the last of these 
places Sophocles must have been brought, being yet under the 
military age, and must have been a spectator of the combat. 
On that occasion, as Lessing remarks, the three favorites of 
the tragic muse were brought together in interesting gradation. 
Aischylus signalised himself in the battle; Sophocles led the 
song of its triumph; and Euripides was born on the island on 
the day that it was won. 

It is said. that /Eschylus himself instructed bim in thtibie 
poetry. If this tradition means any thing more than that the 
- genius and ambition of the younger poet were kindled by the 
example of the elder, it has every appearance of improbability. 
Had the two poets ever stood literally to each other in the re- 
lation of teacher and scholar, it is unlikely that Plutarch should 
have omitted so curious a circumstance in the very minute ac- 
count which he has given of their first contest for the tragic 
crown. 

Such a rivalship of genius as then took place had never been 
witnessed in Athens. Aéschylus was in the ripeness of his years 
and fame ; and the promises of the younger aspirant must have 
been generally known. ‘The public interest was wrought up to 
an intense degree, and external circumstances concurred to give 
solemnity to the occasion. Cimon was just returned from de- 
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feating the Persians on the Eurymedon, and ‘gloriously con- 
cluding a campaign, without the success of which, Marathon 
and Platea might have been fought in vain, | By command’ of 
the Delphic. Oracle, and im order to’ propitiate Heaven to re- 
move a pestilence, le brought with him from Scyros the bones 
of Theseus, which were supposed to have Jain in that island ‘for 
four hundred years, It was confessed that there had been some 
difficulty in discovering the hero’s bones ; and even when said 
to be found, their authenticity was, in all probability, nore a 
matter of faith than of demonstration. But discevered they 
were believed to be by his enthusiastic countrymen 3 and ‘were 
brought home with all imaginable pomp. If we suppose the 
accredited coffin of Alfred, or Sir William Wallace, borne dn 
solemn procession before an English or Scottish multitade, we 
may form some, though it will be but a faint idea of the im- 
pression produced by the reception of those remainsamong a 
people whose nationality was so much more concentrated than 
our own, 

On the day of the dramatic contest, Cimon and his officers, 
with all their services fresh in the public gratitude, came to’sa- 
crifice in the theatre, which was also a teniple. When they had 
finished their libations, and were offering to retire, the Archon 
called on them to remain, and to select ten judges, by lot, who 
should decide the prize of tragedy. ‘This departure from the 
custom of choosing the judges by lot, stimulated even the actors 
to extraordinary efforts; and the day became an era in dra- 
matic history. ‘The result was in favor of Sophocles. 

It was customary at that time for the dramatic poet to per- 
form in his own plays; but Sophocles’s voice had not strength 
to fill:the vast theatre of Athens; and we hear of his acting only 
in two parts, neither of them requiring vocal exertion. One of 
them was the part of Thamyris, the fabled challenger of the 
Muses, which he could of course easily act,-as the Thracian 
minstrel, according to tradition, only played on the cithara, 
without singing ;‘ and in that character, Sophocles was painted 


1 Cithara sine voce cecinit Thamyris primus.—Plin. Nat. Hist, }. vii. 
c. 57. Pollux remarks, that the mask of Thamyris had one eye painted 
black and the other blue; a circumstance which De Bos explains, by 
supposing that the side of the mask which had«the black eye, must 
have been turned to the spectators whilst Thamyris was exhibited with 
his sight, and the other side, when it was meant to show that he had 
lost it. An eye all over blue gives, indeed, an appropriate image of 
blindness; but the expedient suggests no very high idea of acting in’ 
masks. In the Stoa Pecile one must imagine that the features of So- 
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in the Pecile of Athens... The artist was. probably: Mycon. 
He played also. Nausicaa, the Princess in the Odyssey, who 
came to bleach the household linen, and to play at the hand-ba!l 
on the shore of the island where Ulsaees was. shipwrecked. It 
is surely absurd m Madame Dacier to lament the loss of our 
poet's éragedy on this subject, which could have merely, fur- 
nished, matter for a satiric afterplece. , In this part Sophocles 
tossed, the ball, to admiration.'. The game must have been 
timed to music. 

All accounts agree in stating that he was appointed a general 
in the Athenian army, Justin. says, he commanded along with 
Pericles in the,Lacedemonian war; and Plutarch, evidently by 
mistake, joins. bim in generalship with Nicias, whose calamitous 
Sicilian, expedition, took place when our poet was eighty years 
old. Justin may be wrong as to the poet having headed an army. 
in the Lacedemonian, war ; but, that he acted as an officer. im the 
course of it, may be confidently presumed, ‘The Samian war 
followed not long after, and in that war he was appoimted a 
general :—surely not without some military experience... In the 
84th Olympiad the states of Samos and Miletus were plunged 
into hostilities. The defeated Miletians threw themselves for 
aid on Athens; and so did the democratical, party of Samos, 
wishing to get. rid of their.own, oligarchical, government. Pe- 
ricles interfered, and. established a democracy in Samos. It 
was. overturned by surprise; and in spite of .a brilliant, naval 
victory gained by the Athenians. off, Tragia, the Samians ob- 
tained some advantages in Pericles’s absence; and, after one 
triumph, marked their Athenian prisoners with the figure of an 
owl. In the end, however, their capital was taken by “blockade. 
At this siege, Strabo expressly says that the Athenian army was 
commanded by Pericles and the poet Sophocles. 

In the.course of this, war the Athenians determined to attack 
Anza, an Lonian city on the continent, nearly opposite to Samos, 
of which it was the dependency and ally. ‘The expedition was 
entrusted to Sophocles, and he was raised to the rank of general, 
we are expressly told, in consequence of the favor which the 
people owed him for his Antigone. ‘The appointment seems at 
first ‘sight rather whimsical, yet I conceive that, with no great 
latitude of interpretation, it may be thus explained. Sophocles 
must have been now at least fifty-four years old, and it would 


phocles were represented ; but whether in profile or otherwise, the ano- 


nymous biographer has not said, 
4 dxpws be dpaipicey ore thy Navoimacy inne —Athenzus, b. i, p. m. 20. 
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be wild indeed to suppose that he was joined in command with 
Pericles, unless he had witnessed some service, and possessed a 
tolerable military reputation. ‘To experience, to birth and 
fortune, and to seniority as an officer, [ cannot but imagine that 
he owed his nomination to the rank of general. But his popu- 
larity was great on the appearance of his Antigone: and the 
Athenians were anxious to reward him. ‘The command of 
Anza, we are told, brought him considerable wealth ; and his 
countrymen, foreseeing of what value the place would be when 
captured, and probably also, that the capture would not be diff- 
cult, appointed him to this lucrative commission. 

It has never been asserted that he was a great commander 5 
yet Lam aware of no record to the prejudice of his military 
skill, except a light-hearted confession of his own making. A 
contemporary Greek poet, Lon,’ who met with him when he 
was on his way to take his military command, described him in 
the height of his galety and pleasantry over his wine, declaring 
that Pericles had accused him of deficiency in the stratagems of 
war. Such a playful allusion speaks little for the seriousness of 
Pericles’s censure. ‘The war in which he held a high com- 
mand, concluded triumphantly for Athens; and of his failure in 
contributing to its success, there is nota tittle of tradition, 
Athenzus indeed has told some stories of him, which the modern 
admirer of his genius would wish to exclude from his recollec- 
tion, if he cannot from his belief. Without implicitly trusting 
to the author of the Deipnosophiste, who doats on profligate 
anecdote, and who wrote when Sophocles had been many ages 
in his grave, it may be believed that the poet had neither talents 
nor industry for pre-eminence in public business. In truth his 
talents and industry were otherwise employed. We have also, 
no doubt, his own authority, that his passions were strong ; but 
that he spent his life in the habitual indulgence of them appears 
to the last degree improbable, both from his longevity, and 
from his faculties having shone unclouded to the last. Many 
of the best of his tragedies were written after he was sixty, and 
one of the very best, when we may suppose him at least to have 
been fourscore: men who spend life in excesses seldom con- 
clude it thus. As to the avarice imputed to him by Aristo- 
phanes and his commentator,” the charge may possibly be true ; 
but as so many different traditions impress the idea of his having 


1 Vide Atheneus Deipnosophista, lib. xiii. c. 605. 
> The commentator on Aristophanes says, that Xenophanes’ called 
hima x42, a sort of wasp—iu allusion to his supposed rapacity. 
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been ‘amiable‘and popular, and as Athenzus, with all bis scan- 
dal, admits his having been so singularly upright and useful a 
citizen, it is no great charity to acquit his memory of the vice of 
a miser in the absence of proof and with apocryphal accusers. 

From his general character it may also be inferred that Cicero 
was right in representing him as_ the victim of Injustice and in- 
gratitude, when his sons cited him in his old age to trial for 
mental imbecility and mismanagement of his affairs. With the 
exception of this event, all the tenor of his days appears to have 
been prosperous, and the genius of harmony may be said to have 
presided over his life as well as his writings. Yet even from 
that affliction, the Attic bee extracted good fortune, and con- 
founded his accusers by producing his Cdipus at Colonus. 

His death has been ascribed by different authors to as many 
different and improbable accidents, as if it had been impossible 
for aman to die at ninety uf mere old age. 

Besides his tragedies, he wrote a prose-work on dramatic 
poetry, and several elegies and poems, to the last of which su- 
perstition imputed even magical charms. ‘The tradition that 
Sophocles could appease the very winds, might easily have arisen 
from one of his pewans having been chanted in a storm, and a 
calm having fortunately succeeded. 

The Athenians gave him a burial and a monument expressive 
of their veneration; and it is said that even the inhuman Ly- 
sander intermitted the siege of their city, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating bis obsequies. 

» His posthumous, like his living fame, has, perhaps, been as 
little shaded by doubt or detraction as any that can be named in 
the annals of poetry. It is true that he must have often written 


hastily, if he supplied the Athenian stage with an hundred and 
_ twenty dramas, even in the course of a long life; and that he 


sometimes failed in tragedy is evident from the indifferent merit 
of his extant piece—the ‘Trachiniz. Longinus admits his great 
inequalities. A Greek comedian alleged, that he took lessons 
of a mastiff in the snarling altercations of bis dialogues; and the 
learned ‘Twining imagines that he can convict him of being 
tragi-comic. ‘The most hapless poet may say with truth, that 


‘Sophocles, like himself, has been the object of reproachful cri- 


ticism. But here ends the consolation that his case affords to 
the unfortunate : for the censures on his works are like straws 
in the balance, compared with the eulogies that have been poured 
on them from age to age; and the learned taste of mankind 
may be said to have pronounced, that he united the best attri- 
butes of Genius on the largest scale, and in the happiest con- 
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cord and proportion. His boldness is graceful; his simplicity 
is sustained, and his pathos and spirit are skilfully bipdic he not 
to partial, but collective effect. 

‘This is the traditional character of Sophocles; and yet its 
truth is unquestionably more believed than felt by the modern 
public. That he is less popular than Homer cannot be ascribed 
either to the fault of his genius or to the circumstance of Ins 
having had English translators inferior to those of Homer. It 
is owing to the nature of his poetry having been more complex, 
and to its beauties requiring more knowlege and reflection in 
order to- be appreciated. ‘The grandeur of verse and diction in 
the Hiad and Odyssey is perceptible at the first perusal ; for the 
Homeric poetry has but one tune and a few simple peculiarities. 
But the Greek drama has changes of modulation, the’ harmony 
of which can be understood only by an experienced ear; and the 
style of Sophocles has an Attic grace, as enjoyable, indeed, as 
that of Attic sculpture or architecture, but equally requiring 
taste and study to recognise it. And even when understood by 
perusal, how difficult it is to give any idea of Sophocles’s style 
in translation ! Much genius bas not been wasted in the at- 
tempt; but yet it might have been wasted. Our language has 
not phaney to imitate the changes of bis harmony; and his 
beauties of expression are flowers springing out of the soil of 
the Greek drama, that lose by being transplanted to any other. 

But his substantial, no less than his subtle beauties, demand 
a more deliberative judgment than those of Homer. With a’ 
comparatively slight knowlege of a people, we may enjoy and 
understand their’ epic poetry; for it does not keep our interest 
on an impassioned stretch, and only calls us to be the hearers of 
an amusing narrative. © But in the drama we expect our interest 
to be keenly concentrated. We identify ourselves with the real 
spectators that stepped into the theatre; and itis only as we” 
become natives 1 imagination, that we approach to the aptitude 
of enjoying a national drama.’ We ought, therefore; strongly to 
conceive the modes of’ faith and opinion that prevailed in 
Greece, before we can jadge, with any fairness, of a Greek 
dramatist: for though the passions are the same in all ages, yet 
how wonderfully are they modified by circumstances ang super- 
stitions ! , 
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! When Dr. Johnson would: not auifier the pice rere aie “of So- 
phocles to, be , praised, because it;has, no moral, he, betrayed, his being 
destitute of that interest in the manners of Greece, and of sympathy 
with the national character, which are indispensable to relishing its’ 
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In order to enter into the spirit of Sophocles, we must enter 
into the spirit of Greek antiquities; and not with a mere know- 
lege of facts, but with feelings and imaginations touched by the: 
national history. In judging of the subjects of their drama, it 
particularly behoves us to appreciate thein not merely by their 
intrinsic terror and pathos, but also by the accessary interest 
which local and religious prejudices threw around them in the 
fancy of a Greek. Even to ourselves, are not Shakspeare’s 
historical plays invested, by our English associations, with a 
charm that would vanish from the same stories, if we considered 
them as pure fictions, and tried their beauty or sublimity by the 
abstract standard of taste? ‘Che theatrical spectacles of Greece 
were great commemorations of her history and mythology. 
Aristotle expressly says, that the old dramatists derived their 
subjects not from art, but from fortune—that is, from tradition. 

Undoubtedly there are national stories which no national pre- 
dilections can justify as subjects for the stage; and [am far 
from believing that the Greeks did not occasionally dramatise 
such stories. Sophocles himself composed a tragedy on the 
feast of Thyestes, and Attic taste must have been at that time 
as perverted for the moment, as England’s was when Shak- 
speare made Gloucester’s eyes be trodden out on the. stage ; 
but it is only little minds that will draw general conclusions 
from the anomalous lapses of great poets... ‘The Greek drama- 
tists were right in the main to keep to tradition ; for, if they had 
coined abstracted fictions, the hearts of their audiences would 
have deserted them. 

Imperishable as_ the general feelings of Nature are, yet Re- 
ligion, the great agent in modifying human sentiments, has so 
changed, that stories well suited to their stage, would ill accord 
with the genius of ours—and we could not apply a more unfair 
test to their subjects than to. ask what impression they would 
produce in our own theatres. In the tragedy of Giédipus Ty- 
rannus, an- unfortunate prince discovers at the end of many 
years, that, under the ban of Fatality, (without intention or con- 
sciousness of consanguinity) he has slain his own father and 


drama. © Ona religious Greek, the tragedy must have made a deep re- 
ligious impression. ne 

Dr. Johnson’s remark, however, is less surprising than that of Sopho- 
cles’s last English translator, when he says, that the tragic situation of 
Antigone resolving to: die rather than suffer the dead body of her bro- 
ther to be devoured by dogs, can excite neither sympathy nor commise- 
ration in ouwr'minds, ‘The translator ‘ought to have spoken’ in the sin- 
gular number. 
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married his’ mother. The ‘blood:curdles at such a narrative. 
Yet let-it not be: imagined, that Sophocles has told it without 
an awful and simple modesty, that shows the Greeks ‘to have 
venerated the ‘instincts of consanguinity-as sacredly as ourselves. 
Indeed, the forfeit which Gidipus pays ‘tothe broken laws of 
Nature, even though unconsciously broken, is agonising and 
terrible beyond what our religion would prescribe. o°A nd*this is 
the very reason why the event was-a fit subject for the»Greek 
drama, though it would’ be unfit for ours. » Pagan superstition 
devoted CEdipus, innocent as he was, to retributionstraly: tra- 
gic, and sent hin forth: to wander under the; nialediction of 
‘Heaven. To us, such a misfortune would ‘seem onlysa horrible 
mischance—a blunder of human ignorance, better: deserving 
oblivion than expiation, A modern poet addressmg* sucha 
subject to a modern audience, would seem. to) search for the 
horrible merely for its own sake.’ ‘To us it has no nativeasso- 
ciations; while to the Greeks: it was a chapter of ‘their history, 
a legend mysteriously: and awfully linked ‘with their national 
creed, and in the shade of their ‘superstition’ its: horror was 
changed into solemnity and terror. ba), 4 

By no effort could a modern poet give any such effect: to the 
subject. Should he talk to us as a‘'Pagan, we should know: his 
faith to be insincere, and the imagination has no sympathy) with 
affected superstition. But im the native faith of ithe true poet 
‘* believing what he sung,” there is a contagious charm—for 
the time» being, the strains. of Sophocles carry us back into his 
mythology. YP faz 

Nor can his skill in the: execution of this tragedy, though a 
thousand times praised, ever be over-rated... "The art with which 
he traces the progress of fated calamity, is perfectly allusive— 
so completely does he disguise the chain of necessity, under 
the apearance of human’ freedom, so spontaneous: appear. the 
human actions, and so probable the incidents which lead to: the 
most astonishing consummation, that the» mind conceives how 
fatality might govern the. world, and:almost in faney. believes it, 
By uniting or rather identifying: the marvellous:and theonatural, 
and by displaying an invisible fatality that makes a vassal. even: of 


1 Among modern poets who have dramatised this story, Voltaire was. 
the most eminently, unhappy. He. took care, indeed, tobe as. unlike 
Scphocles as possible, and,(as he afterwards said by way of aps 2gy2 not 

. : é Bee Pe Ss 4 iis J ig As re 30 w ban te 
knowing otherwise how to fill up the time, made the hero an Jotasta 
talk with tender regret “forthe termination ‘of their happiness. ‘This 
made a Parisian audience shudder and shout with detestation even in 
the days of the Regency. 5 di #s 8 
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the free human will, he perhaps gives a more appalling concep- 
tion of supernatural influence than would be produced by any 
palpable forms. 

In the external improvements of the Greek stage it is not 
easy to adjust with exactness the respective shares of Aischylus 
and Sophocles. The introduction of painted scenery is, for 
instance, ascribed to them both by different authorities. But 
the influence of Sophocles was no more, than that of his great pre- 
decessor, confined to externals, and, both in heightening the art 
and in expanding the moral spirit of the drama, he, might almost 
be said to have given it a second creation. In /schylus’s plots, 
whether they were grouped into trilogies by accident or design, 
it cannot be pretended that there is skilful contrivance. But in 
the stories of Sophocles, our curiosity is raised up and. carried 
along with that passive mental pleasure, which, if we may com- 
pare spiritual to bodily feelings, may be likened to the sensation 
of gliding swiftly over a smooth or gently undulating surface. 
And he speaks more to our hearts as human beings than Aéschy- 
lus, whose tortuous language rather grasps our supernatural 
fears than our earthly sympathies. Sophocles contrasts all the 
graceful forms of human endearment—the innocence of child- 
hood—the amiability of woman—and the friendship and honor 
and hospitality of man, with the dark back-ground of tragic 
fatality. ‘l’ecmessa and Ajax move us—eucer commands our 
respect—Neoptolemus gladdens us with a prototype of chival- 
rous truth—and Antigone is Cordelia with a loftier mien. 

The tragedy of Ajax powerfully exhibits the despair and 
suicide of a proud soldier who has lived but for martial honor, 
and cannot survive the loss of it. The objects that are grouped 
around his tragic figure, finely contrast their imploring sym- 
_ pathy with his inexorable grief. It is surprising to find men 
who have taken the pains to translate this drama into English! 
among its most illiberal critics—they object to the mental aber- 
ration of Ajax, to the deed. in which it vents itself, and to the 
share of Ulysses in the opening scene. Ajax, indignant at .the 
Greek. chiefs for disgracing him by the denial of Achilles’s 
armour, repairs, sword in hand, to their tents at night; but, 
struck with insanity by Minerva, he vents his rage on their 
flocks and herds, imagining that he was slaughtering his enemies. 
After the deed is done, and whilst his phrensy is still on’ him, 
the goddess calls him out from his tent, and in the hearing of 
Ulysses,.whom she renders invisible, makes the maniac relate 

1 The Rev, Dr, Francklin and the Rev. Thomas Dale. 
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and boast of his exploit) All this, we are told, savors of the 
ludicrous.::‘ The criticism certainly does, It is true that there 
is much incongruity between the pride of Ajax and) the mean+ 
ness of his victims; but it is this, very incongruity, and the scorn 
and mockery that are to follow it, that make’ -his situation truly 
tragic; and there is a Shakepearian power inthis“ seene that 
turns the incongruous into an element of terror’ As for mental 
aberration, do we find even its gaiety disfigure tragedy when 
Lear exclaims, “Do thy. worst, blind Cupid, I wall not love ;” 
or do we not rather sympathise with Gloucester’s reply,‘ Thou 
ruined piece of nature!” ‘The unwillingness of Ulysses to see 
his phrensied foe is only the caution of a wise man; but, besides 
this caution, the poet gives him a deep sensibility to the misery 
of Ajax. Before seeing him, Ulysses. declares, -1 should little 
dread . 

“The sight of Ajax in his perfect mind.” 
When he has seen hits he exclaims, 

‘** Even in a foe I pity such distress! 
and the manner in which he finally interposes to obtain for him 
the rites of sepulture, is in perfect keeping with this humane and 
honorable sentiment. 

In the description of Ajax’s mind returning to a state of reason 
still more dreadful than its:past illusions, the workings:of ia heart 
abandoned tothe sense of insulted pride: are pia and natu~ 
rally delineated. 

His:resolution to destroy himself is unalterably. fiked fron 
the moment that the light of his recovered reason discloses’ the 
prospects that surround him. Whither, indeed, could he betake 
himself? He had fallen among the Greeks, from the height of 
glory and regard, to the abyss of derision and hatred... ‘To ‘his 
father’s house he could not repair, without a:spoil or a trophy, 
and with ridicule cast on his reputation; and to throw himself 
on the swords of the Trojans, would be only to gratify the m= 
solent Atride. Thus situated, ‘he excites an interest: im the 
poetry of Sophocles, which, from his character in the Iliad, we 
should hardly suppose it possible to attach to him. »Yet:he is 
kept ‘true to his Homeric character ; and even im his prayer to 
Jupiter before ‘his death, we reeognise the self-dependénce and 
stubbornness of ‘his pride, when he tells the chief ofthe gods, 
that he had’ but a'slight boon to’implore of hims ‘But, hke 
Shakspeare, Sophocles i is‘cautious! of overcharging! ‘characters ; 
and in disgrace and despair Ajax isi neither! inhumanly isnipassive 
nor repulsively fierce. "On«the’ contrary, ‘he displays both the 
natural feelings of a man'and- the dignity of a hero. » He gives 
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a calm consideration to the state of those who are to survive 
him: he calls for bis boy, and embraces him with a most touch- 
ing valediction :— 
Mayst thou, my boy, be happier than thy father ! 
In all things else it willbe no disgrace 
To copy me. I envy,thee, my child, 
For, that thou seest not thine own wretchedness,—— 
_ Thy ignorance will keep thee free from pain, 
Till time shall teach thee what it is to grieve 
‘And'to rejoice: then must thou show thy foes 
' From whom theu art descended. May the breath 
Of life meantime pourish thy tender frame, 
That thou mayst prove a comfort to thy mother! 
1 know there’s not a Grecian that will dare 
Tasult thee when thy father is no more; 
Por Dhave left thee to the best of guardians— 
The faithful Teucer. 
Of you, my friends, companions of the war, 
The only boon I ask is, that ye urge 
This last request to Teucer :—say | begg’d, 
That straight to Telamon and Eribea, 
My aged parents, he would bear my child, 
Lobe the joy of their declining years,— L'rancklin’s Sophocies. 
The feint which he makes to have changed his purpose, in 
order to escape and to perpetrate it without disturbance, may 
seem at first sight foreign to his character ; but if a little con- 
sidered, it will appear a natural exception to his general: habits, 
when he stoops for, once in his life to dissimulation; being at 
once unshaken in his design of suicide, and anxious to accom- 
plisli it undisturbed, and yet so far touched by the tenderness of . 
‘Tecmessa as to wish to spare her the horror of witnessing the 
deed, «Accordingly before he departs, he speaks with honor 
and affection of his wife. | | 
In the mean time his brother arrives in the Greek camp, and 
is warned by the prophet Chalcas to cause Ajax to be confined 
for the passing day, which the Oracles had foretold would be 
fatal to hin, But the message arrives, too late. ‘Feemessa and 
the Chotus go to search for: Ajax, and his wife discovers him on 
the spot’ where he had fallen on his sword... Here the tragedy, 
according to modern ideas, ought to conclude; but tothe rites 
of burial the ‘Greeks attached an awfully religidus importance’: 
and it is not till these have been decreed to, the hero, that Sopho- 
cles concludes the piece. Nor*does the interest: at, all flag in 
the remainder of the tragedy. . Indeed, it. is then, when all is 
over with the hero, that we feel bis virtues. tobe told with the 
deepest effect—when his widow and child kneel, as suppliants 
to Heaven and human mercy, beside his corpse; when ins spi- 
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rited brother defies the threats of the Atride.to deny him sepul- 
chral honors; and when Ulysses, with politic magnanimity, in- 
terposes to prevent the mean insult being offered to his fallen 
enemy. By bis triumph in assuaging: the vindictivéness,ef Aga- 
meimnon, and attaching, the gratitude jof Teucer, the piece 
leaves our sympathies calmed and elevated at, its conclusion. 
The Philoctetes, the Electra, the Ciidipus at Colonus, and 
the Antigone of this great poet, are, such, interesting master- 
pieces, that. [ have been tempted to.take, an, ampler synopsis of 
them than it would suit my. limits in this work) tovinsert im the 
present number, I shall therefore defer its insertion till the next. 


[From the New Monthly Mag. No. 66.] 


AN ANALYSIS 
of the Roots and Derivatives of the Hebrew, Language. 


Tue Essay entitled “ Nuge Hebraice,” a notice of which is 
aunounced in the last number of the Classical Journal, offers 
merely a general view of the powers of the Hebrew letters, 
and of the modes in which those letters are combined in. the 
composition of words. ‘lo those who read this introductory 
Essay, the inquiry may seem a mere excursion of the fancy, and 
the results which it offers may be regarded as fallacious or as 
useless. These persons are requested to suspend their judg- 
ment and to withhold their criticism until they have seen the 
application of the elementary principles to the analysis of the 
whole language. _ If these principles be unsound, if they have 
no foundation but in the imagination, they cannot admit of ge- 
neral application ; but if a thorough examination of the struc- 
ture and, import of each word in the language exhibits. the 
operation of these principles .in almost every instance, then must 
these principles have something more than fancy as their basis. 
sh elementary works Ww tia treat. of the Hebrew language, 
about:2000 words are ‘entimerated which are regarded | as ra- 
dical words or Yoots, éach,of which_is endowed with an import, 
supposed to bé altogether arbitrary. Each of these words con- 
sists of two or three. letters only. Now, on the first view, this 
simplicity of structure in these supposed roots seems to argue 
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something like method or reason in the construction of them ; 
it seems to ‘warrant ‘a suspicion that there must be some con- 
nexion between the applied import of each root and an import 
conveyed by the‘letters forming such root. This idea, thus 
naturally suggesting itself, led ‘to the investigation, ‘the result of 
whichis contained in the mtroductory Essay already published, 

and ma general aud particular analysis of the whole language, 

which is*now:in manuscript, in which form it is likely to con- 
tinue, as the expense of committing it to the press would involve 
much ‘hazard’ to'the author. ‘The analysis exhibits the whole 
of the language under a°simple arrangement, which would 
enable any one to acquire a knowlege of this most interesting 
of tongues in a very short time, with scarcely any labor, and 
would furnish a guide through the labyrinths of etymology in 
general; there is nothing in it which can tend, in the slightest 
degree, to obscure or mysticize the contents of the sacred vo- 
lume; on the contrary, it simplifies“greatly the study of the 
scriptures in that original language in which they ought to be 
studied, while it tends to confirm most strongly the fuith of the 
Christian, and to illustrate the divine origin of our holy 49 
gion, 

The analysis first treats of the derivatives of the ealacie 
significants so Pp») 13. then. of the derivatives of the labials, 
B99; then of the derivatives. of the dentals or sibilants, 
1,3, D, W, 0, T; then of the derivatives of the idio-phonics, 

» ¥3 and, lastly, of the words formed by onomaiopaia. 

In treating of the derivatives of a significant, that letter is 
first exhibited in combination with some other letter (as a form- 
ative letter) in the construction of a biliteral, and under this 
biliteral are exhibited the several triliterals to which it gives 
rise. In the biliterals, the significant, which gives force and 
import to the word, is marked as a black letter, while the letter 
combiwed with it is red; thus the biliterals D3 and 75 are written 
na and 42; each of these biliterals being a derivative of the 
Significant 3, and being dependent on the ideal characters of 
that letter forits imports. In exhibiting the triliterals formed 
from a biliteral, the letter which is added to the_biliteral, 
whether as an affix, as.au epenthetic, or as a prefix, 1s marked 
asa hollow letter; thus OND and IND are written. OND and 
a); they being derivatives ‘of the biliteral nD; and NOD and 
I3N! are writteu. NoD.and SDN, they being derivatives of 92. So 
that the mere inspection of a tiliteral shows the biliteral from 
which it is formed, and the significant from which that biliteral 
is derived, and to which both ‘triiteral and biliteral are indebted 
for their leading imports. ‘Tables are appended which exhibit 
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at one view the biliteral derivatives of each significant (whether 
primary or secondary derivatives), and the several triliteral deri- 
vatives of each of these. 

Some further illustrations may be given, from the atenleins of 
the derivatives of the palatine class of " significants, 

This class comprises the significants 1D) p> 1. « Of these, Fr 
and Pp, being cognate letters, are frequently substituted for each 
other’ but it more frequently happens that Pp 1s substituted for 
me than that the latter takes the place of the former. J and 
are frequently substituted for both the other palatine sigmitt- 
cants, but it rarely happens that either 3 or P is substituted for 
Jor for. The letters 3 and Pp, then, hold the principal rank 
among the palatine ern lt and of these two letters 3.holds 
the first place. ‘The letter 3, moreover, gives rise to a greater 
number of biliterals (both primary and secondary) than any 
other palatine significant, and the triliterals formed from these 
biliterals are far more numerous than those which are formed 
from the biliteral derivatives of any other palatine significant; 
and the variety of applications and of modifications which the 
ideal characters of 3 admit of, is far greater than that of which 
the ideal character of either of the other palatines is suscepti- 
ble ; so that the significant 3 is justly entitled to the first rank 
among the palatine significants. 

The letter 3 is a pure significant, excepting when it occurs 
as a terminant letter in the construction of triliterals from bili- 
terals (as in J7T. from 1, JOD from 9B, J.D from 7B, FD from 
13, &c.), when it is simply constructive or formative. 

The letter P is a pure significant, excepting in those tniliterals 
where it is substituted for the terminant ‘J (as in po® the deri- 
vative of J75), in which it is constructive by substitution only. 

So that wherever 3 or 7) occurs in the construction of a word 
(excepting in the cases just stated of the terminant letter of tri- 
literals), it will be found to exert either one of its own charac- 
ters, or one of the characters of its cognate; that is, 3 will be 
found. to.exert. either its own character or the character of P, 
while P exerts its own character or the character of 3; but, as 
Pp is substituted for 3 more frequently than Dis for p, 3 will be 
found, in the majority of instances, to exert its own character. 

The letter } is a pure significant, but it is liable to be sub- 
stituted for 3 and for Pp, and rarely for M. 

The letter Fis endowed with characters as asignificant, and, 
regarded as a palatine significant, it, in some instances, exerts 
those characters ; but, regarded as an aspirate, it is, commonly, 
merely formative. It is frequently substituted for 3, sometimes 
for P, and, in words of a secondary construction, it occurs as a 
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substitute for J. .As an affix, it 1s very generally formative in 
the construction of triliterals from biliterals; as an: epenthetic, it 
is less commonly so; and as a prefix, it is very rarely so. Nis, 
moreover, exchanged, in a few instances, for the milder aspirate 
iJ, and, very rarely, for the vowel: N. 

The’ derivatives of the significant 3, then, are-entitled to our 
first-consideration.. The characters of D.are.thus stated : 


Representative character : a bent bow. 
I. Incurvation. 
; IL. Restriction. 
IIL. Smiting. 


Palatine. 


Ideal characters : 
Phonic character : 


The following table exhibits the various modifications of 
avhich the ideal characters of 3 are susceptible : 


Incasing. 
§ Collecting 
together. 


( a. Inclosing 
r See 11.2, a. 


Incircling. < ¢, Covering. 


ay | d. Embrating. 
. e. Going round about. 
| INCURV ATION. X f. Binding round. 
g. Lorming a ciréle. 


L h. Cutting round. 


a. Arched. 
b. Coved. 
c. Curved. 
d, Bent. 


Bending round, 
. Checking. 
Prohi biting. 


a. Gathering seasether, See 
I. 1. a, 


Contracting 
‘RES TRICTI ON. 


Ideal characters of ) whose Representative character is a bent bow. 


a 
” Restr idee: ; b. 


Ganstringiag: 


b. Coagulaling. 


a. Rigidity—Firmness. 
b. Binding. 
c. Holding. 


pigtigtwadou rea 
L 4 G: a Ge. Settling. - hf 
Tl. 1. ‘a. Culting off. 
ee Cutling. b. Cleaving, 
{ SMITING. ; c. Striking ing Stakine. 
2. a sharp w- Bitine. 
Hitting. strument. U Biting. 
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The significant 3. occurring as.a prefix particle, or occurring as 
the initial letter of :a biliteral,-or when, preceded by .a vowel 
(N, 7, .), or by the omissible: formative prefix 3,.or,by, the for- 
mative W, or by the formative J, in the construction of a bill- 
teral, exerts its own characters... 

The following table exhibits the onerall ‘Diliterals deiped 


from 3: 


As exerting its IDEAL CHARACTERS, A. and LI. 


Primary Derivatives. Secondary Derivatives. 
> 
b2 
ny 3 
pe 1. 
a) 
“yx np 
nJ 
em) 
wD DD; OFT, vp, w). 
a) NP» HA, aah ap; 33, 37° 
2) TT: ra) 
As exerting its Ideal Character, II. 
a 
.) 
x) 
nd MPT, mJ, YP; YP, yp, DP, DD, VIF, WT; 7, 1, 1D. 
d5 on. : ae ee 
As exerting tts Ideal Characters, U1. and UI. 
v | Te 


Jn, fn. 
So we when either of the palatine significants is followed by 
a letter.of the dental or sibilant class, in the construction of a 
biliteral,,such biliteral will. be found to convey one of the ideal 
characters.of the significant 3, 1t being a derivative either of 
wv (conveying. the ideal characters. I. and IL. Pav) of n3 (con- 
veying the,ideal character, III.). 


pa) 
Thus a Care derivatives of °2] 


ny Y pap | \ each conveying the import of 5. 


And J 7p \are derivatives of AD 
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And when either of the’ palatine: significants is followed by 
the labial 3 or 5, in'theconstruction of a biliteral, such biliteral 


will be found to convey the import of 3. 


S22 | | 
Wm and an § convey the import of 5D, the derivative of 5, 


a) 3) - 
0 pa) 
nD n> 
-Andthe Jon are, respectively, the J o> \ derivatives of 5, 
biliterals \ 4h derivatives of 1D 
Jo | “Ww 
pn & Fn Jn 


The triliterals derived from each of the foregoing biliteral 
derivatives of 3 (whether primary or secondary) are exhibited 
under each biliteral, and tables of them are annexed, so that all 
the derivatives of 5, both biliteral and triliteral, whether primary 
- or secondary, are seen at one view. 

With regard to the triliteral derivatives of 5, it is shown: 

That every triliteral in the language, whose first letter is a 
palatine, and whose second letter is a dental, conveys the im- 
port either of YD or of 7D. 

That every triliteral, whose first letter is a palatine, whose 
second letter is a dabial, conveys the import of 53, or of one or 
other of its derivative biliterals. ) 

That every triliteral, whose first letter is a palatine, whose 
second letter is the letter 1, and whose final letter is a dental, 
conveys the import either of v3, or of OD, or of 15. 

In treating of each biliteral and triliteral, and of the several 
words formed from these, the connexion between the applied 
import of each of these, and the representative or ideal charac- 
ters of the significant from which they are derived, 1s traced and 
illustrated at length; while the various senses in which any 
given word is used, are reconciled by exhibiting these as various 
ramifications or modifications, of one general ideas 

The preceding observations may afford some idea of ‘the 
scheme of the general analysis of the Hebrew language which 
is conducted on the principles which have been developed in 
the “ Nuge Hebraice.” If they be deemed worthy of a place 
in the Classical Journal, the author will feel much obliged by 
the publication of them, and he will have much satisfaction in 
submitting the manuscript copy of the analysis to the inspection” 
of the editor and his friends, ) ! 


August, 1826. 


ANCIENT. HORSEMANSHIP. - 


ented 


Ow the most precious monuments of classical antiquity, we 
discover but few objects more conspicuous than horses, or more: 
interesting from their association with human figures; and we 
accordingly find that every circumstance belonging: to them, 
however minute, has been made the subject of discussion: by 
learned writers in different countries. | For our ‘knowlege of 
these minute circumstances, we are in a considerable degree. in- 
debted to the numerous representations furnished» by sculptured 
marbles, and stillmore to the paintings on ancient.vases, gene- 
rally called’ Etruscan by our antiquaries of ‘the last century, but 
now more correctly entitled Greek. | Frony: those’ representa- 
tions, we may form some idea of ‘the harness by which horses 
were attached to the chariots of warriors, or to those of slighter 
construction used at races. A vase described by Mr, Millingen 
(see his “ Ancient unedited Monuments,” No. 5. pl. 1.) ex- 
hibits one of those racing chariots to which the horses appear 
yoked like oxen without reins or harness; their collars. sup- 
porting the yoke, whilst the driver seems to govern them by 
means of a long wand, bent at-the extremity like a shepherd’s 

crook, from the end of which hang two objects, apparently of 
metal; perhaps designed, by their jingling: noise, to:animate the 
horses: as for the sathe purpose bells were afterwards used. 

This crook the driver holds:in one:hand ; in the other a goad. 
The Numidian cavalry, as Mr. Millingen remarks, (p. 8.) would 
never adopt the use of bridles, but directed their horses with a 
wand and the voice. But m_ the same work, (pl. xxi.) we be- 
hold the chariot of Achilles (as a magnificent Greek vase re- 
presents it), drawn by four horses, equipped witl» bridles and 
collars richly ornamented, yet without any indication of. traces ; 
and, says our learnedauthor, (p. 57.) “ the constant omission of 
auich’ an important particular, but especially in the present: in- 
stance, where all the details of the harness are minutely, ex- 
pressed, cannot be ascribed to: negligence... Hence may: be in- 
ferred, what ‘has not been observed: before, that the) chariots 
anciently' used at races and in! war were not drawm by. traces, as 
in later times, but°by means’ of a bar called the yoke (Zuyés), 
placed horizontally siear the ‘extremity of the pole, and which 
was supported on the backs of the two inner horses (hence 
called "Inzos Guyio1), being made fast to their collars (Aémadva). 

There is reason to believe that the chariots formerly used in 
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Persia were without traces. Among the Persepolitan sculp- 
tures, executed probably some centuries before the time of 
Alexander, we perceive a chariot drawn by one horse, which the 
driver manages by means of reins that pass through a ring at- 
tached to the colar. (See Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels, vol. ii. pl. 
xiv.) leseraes i beacr 

At what time horse-shoes made of metal were first used, does 
not appear satisfactorily ascertained : for although Appian men- 
_tions them, yet they are supposed to have been unknown when 
Xenophon composed his ‘Pract (Hee) “Iamixys), in which he 
speaks much of horses’ feet, and recommends their hoofs to par- 
ticular consideration (médac @ av rig doxsncehor mpatov piv rods 
ovuxas oxsmcov, Sc.); and again, in his ‘Inrepyixds (De Magistri 
Equitum Officio), where he suggests a mode. of hardening or 
strengthening the horses’ feet, (ws 8 av xed of modes elev rev tarmay 
xpatioro, Ke.) yet does not, allude to the art, of protecting their 
hoofs by the application of iron shoes... However this may be, 
it is related by Suetonius, that the luxurious Nero, who on every 
journey was attended by a train of at least one thousand car- 
riages, had; his mules. shod with silver. ({* Nunquam. carrucis 
minus mille feeisse iter traditur, soleis mularum argenteis, X&c.” 
lib. vi. 80.) And we learn from Pliny, (Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiil. 
cap. l}.) that the Empress, Poppewa, wife of Nero, caused her 
favorite beasts of burden. to. be shod with gold. (‘¢ Nostraque 
zetate Poppa conjunx Neronis principis delicatioribus jumentis 
suis soleas ex auro. quoque induere solebat.”) Can we imagine 
that Romans would at the same time have denied iron shoes to 
their horses ? 

That the ancients were not acquainted with the use of stir- 
rups in mounting on horseback, or in supporting themselves 
when mounted, there is strong reason to believe ; and the first 
mention.of them accurs ina Treatise on the Military Art, com- 
posed by the Emperor Maurice about the end of. the. sixth 
century. It would appear that two stirrups were then suspend- 
ed at the horse’s left side, by means. of which those employed 
in carrying off the wounded from the field of battle, were enabled 
with greater ease to lift them. on horseback; but neither by 
Xenophon, who in the works above, quoted. treats so, particu- 
larly of horsemanship, nor by Julius Pollux, who has, much.also 
on the furniture of horses, are stirrups noticed, «Net using stir- 
rups, the Romans accustomed themselves.to .leap, at once from 
the ground on their horses. A gem explained by, Winckel- 
mann, a Greek vase described by Millin, and other antiques, 
represent ancient warriors who mount their horses by the assist- 
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ance of their lances, from which, at the lower part, a projecting 
piece of wood or iron serves asa rest of support for the foot. 
Persons of high rank, old men and invalids, were lifted on their 
horses by servants or ‘friend’ * ; and others were enabled to mount 
without such ‘assistance, from stoties placed for’ that purpose’ at 
certain intervals along the principal roads. It'would, in fact, 
have been extremely difficult to suspend stirrups from the cloths 
or skins which in those ages supplied the place of saddles; and 
(as the ingenious Millin informs us) there is not any nieritiott of 
a mofé solid or substantial saddle (resembling’ that’ which’ ‘we 
now use) until the reign of Theodosius; and ‘the first monument 
which represents stich a saddle is’ the “column Of Arcadius at 
Constantinople. Yet a late very ingenious and inquisitive writer 
doubts whether so simple a contrivance ‘as stirrups “shouldbe 
supposed unknown to the Romans because ‘none have been 
discovered on the old equestrian monuments. ‘We shotild con- 
sider, he says, how much of the real costume was suppressed as 
uncouth or ungraceful by the sculptors—how generally on an- 
cient vases, coins, lamps, and even on: triumphal arclies; ‘the 
horses attached to chariots, are represented without yokes or 
traces: the saddles or ephippia seldom appear on’ statues—the 
spurs and horse-shoes, never. ‘ Besides,” adds he, “something 
like one stirrup does appear on an aittiqué: at’ the Vatican; the 
avaBorsis of Plutarch would imply a stirrup as wellasa grooni; 
and Eustathius positively gives both meanings to the word.” 
(Forsyth’s Remarks on’ Antiquities, &c. im Italy, ‘p.149. Edit. 
of 1813.) It may, however, be here observed, that eal Fonts") is 
said to signify a kind of short ladder. 

That stirrups were not used by the ancient Greeks must be 
admitted, 1f, according to general opinion, their warriors*were 
unacquainted with horsemanship, or, at least, did not’ practise 
the art of riding on horseback. ‘This opinion seems’ chiétly 
founded on the silence of Homer, whose heroes, so renowned 
for their exploits in the celebrated war of ‘Troy, are never sup- 
posed to be mounted on the ‘backs of horses: although when 
the poet himself florished (between two ‘and ‘three hundred 
years after that siege which he has immortalised), equestrian’ e€x- 
ercises appear to have ‘been cultivated with ‘a considerable de- 
gree of success; for he alludes’ to the’ skill and ‘activity’ of ‘aman 
who, managing ‘at ottce’ four’ horses, md re 

"Oorénel x morgoy mio upas ouveryeiper at Thediye2) MAGA 
continues, without* falling in’ his vapid course, to” leap foes whe 
back of one on another’; °°" SE. 
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——, 6,8 Eumadoy XO PAASS cist 

Aetonaty fiioRs em, cAAoy omelBeras, of. ds \métovras, 
h bas gore b{(thad.,xv.;680, 684.) 
Homer’ s axarriors, ae ‘the, emmuc: age,either dart, their missile 
Weapons, J from chariots, or combat. < on foot; yet it is supposed, 
that at \this,time a multitude of. warlike. females, mounted on 
horseback,. contended (and, often successfully) against. the 
Greeks; who might thus. have learned, to appreciate the, adgan- 
_ tages resulting from, such,an employment of their horses, not 
only in attacking and. pursuing, but in retreating with expedi- 
tion. Lt.is trae. that.on some ancient monuments the Amazons 
are represented ‘fighting from, chariots, and, others exhibit them 
on foot; but,ip general, they appear mounted. astride, on.horse- 
back,. Thus.a very, beautiful and curious Greek vase, (brought 
from Italy by,M...Durand, and: described..by. Millin. in his 
** Monum, Ant. Inédits,”.tom..1., p. 335.) represents the 
Amazonian queen, Hippolyte, riding on a spirited charger, and 
engaged in, combat with the hero Theseus, who 1s on foot. An 
Amazon, Deinomache, assists. the, queen; and we are enabled 
to ascertain those personages by the, names, inscribed respec- 
tively over each, OHSEYLS, UIIOALTH, and AEINOMAXH. 
Now it must not, be imagined thatthe. painters who executed 
subjects. of this description on. ancient vases, worked altogether 
from their own fancy,,or conceived their.ideas of costume from 
the fashions .of ,their.own, times-~like that. ingenious... Persian 
artist, who (in a highly ornamented manuscript, belonging to a 
friend) places an unwieldy matchlock-musket.in the hands of 
Alexander the Great—or those European illuminators of mis- 
sals, who delineate Pontius. Pilate, and his guards in. French or 
Italian dresses of the fourteenth or fifteenth century... Such 
anachronisms must not be rashly imputed to the painters.of Greek 
vases, since they endeavored in their. works to represent the 
ancient costume with as much. accuracy as the poets, historians, 
and tradition would enable them to attain,, Many of our most 
accomplished antiquarians, indeed, affirm that they. copied. on 
vases the celebrated productions of early art. , Such is,the opi- 
nion,.of Mr. Millingen respecting a vase in the Royal Collection 
at Paris, which. exhibits. an. Amazon on .horseback, pursuing a 
Greek foot-soldier (Ancient Unedited, Monum.,Pl, xxxviii.. p. 
92.) ; and the same ingenious. writer,.in, another. work (Peintures 
Antiques et Inédites de. Vases Grece, Pl, xxxvii.),..gives the re- 
presentation of a combat, between, Amazons. and Greek. foot- 
soldiers, in which one of the females, armed, with a, javelin, is 
mounted on horseback. 
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These examples are perhaps sufficient to show that the an- 
cient Greeks might have learned the art of horsemanship from 
their enemies, and that they actually practised it, I am inclined 
to suspect, notwithstanding the silence of Homer and the painted 
representations of Greek warriors combating on foot against 
equestrian’ Amazons. ‘It seems almost improbable, that the 
trouble of constructing chariots, of training horses for the’ pur- 
pose of drawing them, and the difficulty of driving two, three, 
and sometimes four, should be preferred to the more obvious, 
simple, easy, and useful process of mounting on-horseback. If 
we regard the testimony of ancient paimters as admissible on 
one side as on the other, we shall find’ on’ vases different per- 
sonages ‘besides Amazonian warriors, from whom the°Greeks 
might have learned to bestride their chargers. ‘Thus’ Memnon, 
who came to the assistance of Priam atLroy, appears’mounted 
on horseback, according to a vase painted, as Mry Millingen 
thinks probable, after “ one of those great compositions repre- 
senting various events of the ‘Trojan war, with which temples 
and public edifices: were so frequently embellished.” (Ane. 
Uned. Mon. Pl. xl. p. 94.) Another painted vase (in the collec- 
tion of M. Dufourny) exhibits King Priam hunself on horse- 
back, as’) M. Millin informs us im his “ Monumens’ Antiques 
[nédits,”’ (tom. 11. p. 78.) where he’ describes the vase as one’ of 
very ancient style, and extremely curious on account of ifs device. 
Priam appears going to fight the Amazons with whomhe waged 
war in his youth, and by whom be was assisted in his'old’ age 
against the Greeks. Even the mighty ‘Theseus himself (as we 
learn from the work and page just quoted), ‘Theseus, whom’we 
have already seen engaged on foot with the mounted Hippolyte, 
is represented on horseback in a combat with some Amazons; 
and the painting which offers this representation (on a most va- 
luable vase) is ‘considered by M. Millin as a copy or mnitation 
of that celebrated relief executed by Phidias on the shield ‘of 
Minerva. ‘How far these authorities justify the suspicions above 
expressed, | shall not here pretend to determine: on a> future 
occasion I may perhaps resume the subject; ‘and offer sone*adt 
ditional arguments, derived from genuine monuments of classical 
antiquity’) Meanwhile, there are, I well know, among “the 
learned correspondents: of this Journal, many \writers \ perfeetly 
qualified. to correct my presumption m entertaining wnreasonable 
suspicions, or to confirm ‘my arguments, if they should seem 
founded on justifiable authority: in either case, the remarks 
of such correspondents will be thankfully received/as a favor by” 

— PIATTIO 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING 
AFRICA. 


In speaking of Africa, no: distinction has been made between 
ancient authors: and, ancient people: the former who have 
reached us, even’ Ptolemy. himself, were, for the most part, in 
error or in» ignorance respecting: central Africa; but it is im- 
possible to imagine that the nations on the African shores of 
the Mediterranean, the region of the Nile, and on the shores of 
the Atlantic ocean, were ignorant, either of the existence, of the 
riches, or of the numerous population of Sudan: “ no author 
has. dared to assign the epoch at which the commerce by cara- 
vans, commenced to Nigritia or Sudan, Eastern Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Carthage; an’ Cyrene.” On the coast and in the interior, how- 
ever, there is. but-one: opinion on this subject, viz. that the! nat 
tions of Sudan have had from time immemorial. a caravan 
commercé with the several states on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, with Bled-ed-jireed, and with the nations on: the shores 
of the Atlantic, and with Arabia, Persia, and India. Those 
who have read)the travels of the celebrated Ben Batouta, will 
readily accede to this Rputione without going to Africa for the 
information! |, 

The discoveries recently evade by MM. Qudenay, Bivelihati 
and Clapperton, are of incalculable importance, and are likely 
eventually to ‘bring the key to all the various hypotheses re- 
specting the Nile and the Niger; two rivers which are called by 
the Arabs Need Masser and Neel el Abeed; that is to say, the 
Nile of Egypt and the Nile of the Negroes ——. 

«An opinion has prevailed among some learned men that the 
Nile and the Niger are terms that have been given by divers 
authors, in divers ages, to various, rivers independent of; one 
another, and for the most part of secondary importance.” But 
the late. explorers of Sudan Nigritia, in addition to the light 
which they have already thrown on that undiscovered country, 
will possibly inform us, ere long, that there are really oily. two 
Niles: in Africa, viz. the two above mentioned ; and that the 
term Nee/ el Abeed, or the White Nile, the name given to it pro- 
bably by Bruce or by Brown, and not by the Africans, may bean 
error, and a mistake in the name: moreover; thatthe White Nile 
isnot» known by the Africans ; but that the riven so called by 
European travellers is neither more nor less than the Nile of the 
Negroes, or the Neel el Abeed. I have long inclined to this 
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opinion, and, there is nothing but the course of this river that 
shakes my opinion on this matter: moreover, a fresh circum- 
stance occurs in the valuable travels of Clapperton, &c. that 
would go to strengthen such an opinion as is here suggested, 
and which originates in the same cause, viz, an unacquaintance 
with the language of the country described. ‘The published 
report of these most important travels informs us, that at Sa- 
katoo, in central Sudan, there is a sultan or king, called Beddo, 
who is a Muhammedan, his name being Muhammed Bello, as 
the report relates; but this is unquestionably incorrect, because 
the word Bello is neither an Arabic term nor an Arabic ‘proper 
name ; consequently, the name of the sultan of Sakatoo canuot 
be Bello: but. it is possibly, nay probably, Billah, viz. .Mu- 
hammed ben Billah, which is an Arabian proper name. | Ifeel, 
therefore, no hesitation in asserting thus publicly, that the name 
of this African chief is not Mahomet Bello, as mentioned in 
Clapperton’s narrative, but Mahommed [ Muhammed] Billah, or, 
w os 


w - 3 


Muhammed ben Billah; thus written in Arabic: oh we? 


With regard to ‘ the communication of waters between the 
Bahr Sudan, or lake Tsaad, and the lake Fitree,” alluded to by 
M. de la Renaudiére, if any faith is to be placed 1n ARABS 
AND OTHER NATIVE AFRICAN TRAVELLERS, there can be 
little doubt of this communication under ground (het-el-erd, 
as they express it): indeed, the term fitree implies as much, 
signifying that the waters of that lake are filtered, being from 
the Arabic verb fitter, to filter, implying that the waters are 
passed or filtered through the earth, thus forming the lake 
Fittree. What course these waters take after forming the 
filtered lake, I have never heard positively asserted; but the 
general opinion is, that they join the Egyptian Nile. If faith 
is to be placed in the European hypothesis, the elevation of the 
country between this lake and the Nile of Egypt will not ad- 
mit of the progress of water ; but it is possible, if not probable, 
that these waters take a south direction to the Bahr-Kulla, 
towards which ALLUVIAL country (alluvial I call it, because it 
is also an Arabic term, implying such a watery surface), the 
rivers from the east, according to Brown, are said to proceed. 
Should this postulatum prove correct, then is the water com- 
munication between 'Timbuctoo and Cairo, mentioned in the 
appendix to my account of Morocco, established. 


J. G, JACKSON, 
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1. Tur Salling character of Herodotus is given in Sheridan’s 
edition of Swifty volo x vant. p. 216; as copied from the Dean’s 
own. handuwriting i imamedition ofoHérodotus-now belonging to 
the library.of Winchéster College, Oxford.» Itis creditable to 
the judgment: of Dean Swift, that/he should:not have given. into 
the opinion;; then so, common, of Herodotus’s propensity to 
fiction, and, exaggeration; an opinion which, if we. remember 
aright, Swift's), \contemporary,; Bolingbroke, in his Treatise on 
History, expresses in strong.terms. © Lucian, the Grecian pro- 
totype of, Swift, has in this: point) shown less discernment than 
his successor ; she has made the supposed impostures of Hero- 
dotus: the subject:,of ridicule; and’ even of. positive: parody. 
Since:the time of Swift, the veracity of the old historian has 
been--established in ‘numerous instances, and in many of those 
points where it.was most suspected, by the researches of modern 
travellers.. Such suspiciousness is.in,fact the result,of a certain 
narrowness of mind,—of, an unphilosophical. disinclination to 
believe in anything which militates with our own partial expe- 
rience. . We remember. the absurd.clamor raised by, the critics, 
and echoed by, the: satirists, of the day, against Bruce, the Abys- 
sinian traveller ;. we,remember how, generally he was regarded 
as an impostor, and we. know how triumphantly. bis aspersers 
have been refuted. The same was the fate of Marco Polo,.and 
of many early travellers, , Swift’s testimony. in the present matter 
is the more valuable, as one of his most. characteristic qualities 
was plain good sense, including a quickness in detecting what 
was really absurd or extravagant. fience so explicit and ho- 
norable an acquittal from his. pen. gives an. additional confir- 
mation, if such were,needed, evento the character of Herodotus. 
With regard to some of the other points touched.,on in: these 
remarks, we, are less inclined to agree, with. them. yet there. is 
not one “of the observations. which “does not contain/some.truth. 
We have extracted it for its;curiosity,.as well as for its intrinsic 
worth. It is not uninteresting to know what opinion, the author 
of Gulliver’s, ‘Travels held of Herodotus: aidicect tole | 

 € Judicium de Herodoto.post longum tempus, relecton. 
Ctesias mendacissimus Herodotum mendaciorum arguit, ex- 
ceptis paucissimis, (ut mea fert sententia) omnimodo excusan- 
dum. Ceterum diverticulis abundans hic pater historicorum 
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filum narrationis ad tedium abrumpit: unde oritur (ut par est) 
Jegentibus confusio, et exinde oblivio. Quin et forsan ipse 
narrationes circumstantiis nimium pro re scatent. Quod ad 
cetera, hunc scriptorem inter apprime laudandos censeo, neque 
Grecis neque Barbaris plus equo faventem aut iniquum: in 
orationibus fere brevem, simplicem, nec nimis frequentem. 
Neque absunt dogmata e quibus eruditus lector prudentiam tam 
moralem quam civilem haurire poterit.” 

To animadvert on Swift’s Latin would behypereritical,—It is 
to be lamented, not only in the case of Swift, but-in that of his 
celebrated associates, and, we may add, ‘of the biographer and 
critic of that school of hterature, Johnson, that ‘their classical 
attainments were not more extensive. ‘Phat’ the exertion of 
their original powers would have been thereby cramped, appears 
to be a needless apprehension ; in the instance of Arbuthnot, 
the only one of them who deserved the name of a scholar, no 
such effect ensued. Among other beneficial results, Pope’s 
translation of Homer (so called) would have been improved in 
accuracy, even if the outrageous incongruity of its manner had 
not been somewhat lessened, by a more thorough acquaintance 
with the Homeric spirit ; and the entire fraternity, from Pope 
to Dr. King, would have been preserved from the disgrace of 
treating the learning and sagacity of Bentley with contumely 
and ridicule. ‘The reputation of a scholar appears to ‘have been 
easy of acquisition in those days; it were well if the case’were 
altered now, and that the public were aware how a little learn- 
ing, tricked out with a certain portion of talent, sey be as 
In a popular review, to pass for a great aiid 

2. The reader may perhaps beamused By the following extracts 
from an invective against Milton as author of the’ Defensio 
Populi, subjoined to the tract intitled, “ Regii Sanguinis Clamior 
ad Coelum adversus Par[ricidas ‘Ariplicanos, 1652.) Writers 
in Latin, and especially writers of iambies and hendeeasylla~ 
bics, seem ‘to have considered the form in which they express 
their sentiments as of itself a sufficient warrant for uy epee 
and degree of virulence. 

Ten’ sterquilinium, ten’ cucurbite caput,” 
Ausum monarchas rodere, ten’ Salmasios? 
Nunc mus elephantum, rana pardum verberet, 
Opicus leonis vellicet sorex jubas, 
Insultet urso simia, musca milvio, 
Sacram scarabei concacent avem "Jovig; 
Ipsumque merdis inquinent albis Jovem. 
Quidni in nova, si dis placet, republica, 
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in qua sceleribus summa rerum devenit, 
Ad triobolares furciferos, fecem meram, 
Aut si quid ima face faculentius, 
Diraque matre Noete nocturnos magis ? 
* * * * * 

‘amen repertus, pro Deum! in terris homo, 
Hominisve speciem preferens foetus Stygis, 
Qui prodigiosum dedecus oblatum Deo 
Quod mundus horret, quod bonos omnes coquit, 
Solemque rugis aspicientem contrahit, 
Pudoris expers audeat defendere ; 
‘Penebricosus rabula, pus et fel merum, 
Atroque coenum maceratum sanguine : 
[nnomimandus balatro, qui quod non potest 

_Virtute apisci, crimine nomen queritat. 

Conductus ergo litterator Tartaro 
Concenturiavit mille sycophantias, 
Mendacia, fraudes mille contechnatus est, 
Bonum malumve neutiquam discriminans, 
Si qua maledictis lutulet augustum caput, 
Sacrumque scindat Martyrem immerito suo, 
Salmasioque putidus oblatret canis. 

Adesdum alastor impie, &c. 

We may take this cccasion of noticing, that in the original 
editions of the “* Defensio Populi,” the ‘* Defensio Secunda,” 
and the ‘* Defensio pro Se,” the name of the author is’ printed 
“ Joannis Miutoni,” i.e. Miltont, for Miltonii. ‘The 
distinction has escaped the observation of his editors. Hence it 
would appear, that Milton’s classical taste, like that of some later 
scholars, was at variance with the common custom of rendering 
the English termination on by onus. Porsonius, (the usage of 
some commentators,) and Reisig’s Porso, are both preferable 
to Porsonus. Why should we not take all liberties, consistent 
with intelligibility, in transferring our northern names to the 
language of ancient Rome? Culeius and Runchenius (Landor’s 
Questiuncula) are far better than the barbarian Couleius and 
Rubnkenius ; nor do we quarrel with a late essayist’s Calcerus 
for Chaucer. 


THE MASORA. 


[Concluded from Nov LXVII.] 


"Tue seventh argument is drawn from the declaration of St. 
John in the sixth verse, xa) rolnoey jucs BaciAsiavy, which 1s 
true of the entire Catholic Church, but not of any one branch 
of it. Greater nonsense could not be uttered than to say, the 
Asiatic Catholic Church. . It were equivalent to the mistake 
once made by an orator in addressing his audience, each in ge- 
neral and all in particular !! And.this is confirmed by the Te 
Deum of the Church first triumphant throughout all the world 
as recorded in ch. v. 10. for the fulfilment of which see the 
Life of Constantine in Eusebius. The seventh verse first be- 
gins the series of grand references which absolutely determine 
the intention of this vision, and which demonstrates the truth of 
Lord Bacon’s maxim, that divine prophecies are accomplished 
by steps and degrees to consummation and pleroma. ‘This 
prediction of the battle of Armageddon had _ been already ap- 
plied to the crucifixion of Christ, when the kings, of the earth 
took counsel against the Lord and against his Anointed, (comp. 
Zech, xii. 9 to 11. with Revel. xvi. 12 to 16,) and affords one 
proof that all the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament had a 
degree and kind of fulfilment at the first advent long before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. . . eth | 

In the, tenth verse we have a notable specimen of the skill 
wherewith superhuman wisdom simplifies many histories. St. 
John was to write the things he bad before seen, as well as the 
things he was now seeing, viz. a deliverance manifested by de- 
grees from the foundation of the world, from which era the 
prophecy every where commences, agreeably also to Homer's 
description of a prophet’s matter. ee 

"Os p’ cidev. ra 5° Govt, Ta T eooouern,. mpo  goyre. | 

He does the same in his gospel and epistle, which also have 
been. grievously tortured, by those who were ignorant of Lord 
Bacon’s maxim. (See Bishop Pearson on the successive deve- 
lopement of the Filiation of the Son of God, in his work on the 
Creed.) ‘The most obvious references here, to what St. John 
had seen, and which are completed in the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters, are to the first chapter of his gospel; in reference to 
which, by the strong angel, we are to understand John the 
Baptist (Daubuz); and when we have applied the whole pro- 
phecy to the commencement of the gospel dispensation, we 
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find the whole narration, secondly, applicable to the death and 
resurrection of Christ on the very Lord’s day described in Matt, 
Xxvill. ; after which, thirdly, by the Lora’s day, is intended the 
Day of Pentecost ; and, fourthly, the Lord’s day means the very 
day of the vision on which was declared an approaching de- 
liverance from the persecution of Domitian, and an enlargement 
of the Christian Church in consequence ; as recorded by Vic- 
torinus, and beautifully narrated by Echard in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. And I cannot but here observe how divinely Euse- 
bius begins his Ecclesiastical History, when the first thing that 
he states, is, that ecclesiastical history has no beginning. This 
is worthy of a primitive father. But with what degraded facul- 
ties, and Laodicean apathy, has his history of Constantine been 
slighted in modern times! In reading his Life by Eusebius, in- 
stead of feeling any doubt whether Constantine was truly con- 
verted to Christianity, my doubt would rather be whether any 
one else at the time was so truly converted as Constantine him- 
self. 

“The eghth argument is drawn from the names of the 
Churches. Arguments drawn from etymology may appear tri- 
fling to us; but the question is, whether it appeared trifling to 
one wiser than we are; as also, whether etymology does not 
constitute generally a branch of Biblical Criticism, and special- 
ly, of Apocalyptical Revelation. ‘The truth is that, according 
to the Scriptures, znsignificant names seem never to have been 
given; but such names only as by etymology pointed to some 
special character and designation. ‘The names of the Patriarchs 
in Genesis, and those of the sons of Isaiah in ch. vu., &c. 
establish this position ; so that it is more consistent and rational 
to expect such allusions to signification in prophetical names 
than the contrary. (See Mede on Revel. vi.) And indeed [ 
very much question whether, in order to discover the meaning 
of any prophetical term whatever, it would not be the most 
sure means to trace the term to its radical import, as also fre- 
quently Greek terms to Hebrew roots. (Daubuz is the great 
authority on this head.) Neither does any commentator reject 
this principle ; only L am not aware that any one of them ever 
tried a principle of this kind, however undeniable, in many 
places, to the whole Scripture ‘consistently. Bishop Hurd is 
perhaps the interpreter who felt most the importance of consist- 
ency,, and who applied principles once exemplified to most 
purpose, in all places of a similar kind. Further, we have a 
notable specimen of this etymological allusion in this very 
vision. Inch. i. 14, 15. Baluam is expressly said to be a 
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type of the Nicoluitans. But the names ate, by etymology, 
synonymous, py—5 means the waster of the people, as Nixe- 
Awos is the subduer of the people or laity. : 

This Balaam effected by priestcraft and sorcery. The Ma- 
nichéans were a branch of the Nicolaitans. 

Ephesus etymologically signifies the Apostolical Church, as 
is manifest from this special character, that it had tried false 
Apostles. should therefore derive Ephesus from égijui, to 
send forth; making it equivalent to apostolical, (from &mooren- . 
Aw) with this further intention, that egimys alludes to the first 
age of the Church as starting fromthe goal, for the prize of its 
high calling, with peculiar and extraordinary zeal. This is 
proved by the circumstance, that at the time when it was ad- 
dressed it is said to have slackened its primitive zeal, as the 
apostle declares also in his first epistle. ‘The expression in ch, 
11,4. &oyjuag plainly refers to 2¢iyps. (See Dr. H. More in loc.) 

Smyrna means myrrh, which the condemned drank, and with 
which also dead bodies were embalmed and preserved from 
corruption, Mark xv. 23. John xix. 39. 

The Church in this imterval was accordingly betrayed by ¢ 
814B0A0¢, a name not unlike Diocletian, and imprisoned, tried, 
and condemned, and that, not partially, but universally, and 
immediately also before it received its crown. ‘There was also 
a promise to those who overcame, to be delivered from the 
Balaamites, the authors of the second death. Let the eleventh 
and twelfth verses of St. Jude be carefully compared with what 
follows for this assertion. | Betas hi 

Pergamus was the name of the citadel of Troy, where the 
Palladium was kept; in allusion to which probably Virgil says 
of Aineas, that he was 

Ihum in Itaham portans. 
The names of Troy wete used by the Latin poets as synony- 
mous with ancient Rome. And if a question could here arise, 
it would be removed by its being here stated (ch. ii. 13.) that 
the true church was, in this interval, where Satan’s seat or 
throne was set up. wr SORE 

But of this very seat or throne, the prophet adds, that the 
seven-headed, ten-crowned dragon, resigned it in favor of the 
wild beast opposed to the Lamb, the Son of God. General 
consent admits that this beast 1s the Roman empire, and that 
Rome is its seat or throne. Compare ch. xii, 3. xiii. 2. xvii. 3, 
7, 18. | 

The name Pergamus was likewise given, says Dr. H. More, 
to any thing exalted, by the anciepts. But Rome, in Hebrew, 
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signifies any thing exalted (OF évaltari). A remarkable instance 
is fourid in Isaiali vin. 6. (codipare the Seventy and Vulgate) as 
also in Daniel xi. 36. both which plates are explained in 
2 Thess: ii. 4. with which compare Isaiah xi. 4, and xxx. 27. 
These two latter places identify Isaiah viii. 6. with 2 Thess. ii. 
whatever élsé [sdiah thay have previously intended, in shadow 
aiid type. An excellent commentary will be found on this 
state of the Church in the noble lesson of the Waldenses. 

The nidihe Antipas is plainly an abbreviation of *Ayri— 
Hannas, as Hustathius observes, 

-Thyatira was at eminent city of Lydia in Asia Minor, and 
belotignig to the jurisdiction of Pergamus. Stephanus, the 
geographer, says, that this city, which was before called Pelopia 
ahd Semiramis, was uamed Ovyareipa, (and afterwards Thya- 
tira) by Seleucus Nicator, on the news he received of the birth 
of a daughter. 

Hence, accordingly, the enemies of the saiuts in this age of 
the Church are riot nained as the false king and prophet, but as 
the woman Jezebel: ail these namies alike, Balaam, Balak, 
and Jezebel, beiiig cotiipounds of Bel, Baal, or Babel; avd 
this last name Jézebel being a strange. compound of Jesus or 
Jeza aid Babylon. Aw excellent commentary on the advice 
given to the Church in this period will be found in the Life of 
Archbishop Usher, and in Jurieu’s Preface to the Accomplish- 
tent of the Prophecies. 

It Wotild appear from the epistle, and deserves special no- 
tice, that the World did not know where the primitive Church 
dwelt during the former period of Petgamus, siiice God em- 
phatically declares, I know where thou dwellest ; (ch. ti. 13.) 
but, in this interval, a call to reformation having thuadered lotider 
aiid louder, the true Church comes forth conqueritig and to 
conquer, if so be that she does not swerve from the MAsorA 
delivered unto her, until the enemy be consumed by the bright- 
iiéss of the coming of the Son of God. 

The name Sardis may signify etymologically the Lord of 
Hades. WW is the English Sire, Sir. wT says Parkhurst is the 
word from which may be derived the Dys@ of our Saxon 
ancestors. | . 

Dr. H. Move thinks that the allusion isto the Sardine stone. 
Ceitain it is that this age of the Church was to have a name 
that it lived, but that it was to‘D1E by apostacy, and declension 
from the Masora committed to it ; but yet with some glorious 
promises to the stedfast, of great exaltation in the next period 
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Philadelphia obviously means brotherly love, and denotes.a 
state of the Church delivered from that season of patience 
under persecution which was the trial of the former states of 
the Church, during the 1260 days, or 42 months, or 1242 solar 
years commencing. A, D. 455, according to Mede and.many 
others ; (ch. xi. 10.) but at the same time it denotes a Church 
encountering a season of temptation or trial coming on the 
whole world, of a kind very different to the former oppressive 
trial. It should be remembered, that while the whole of this 
prophecy is to be /itera/ly understood, it 1s also to be under- 
stood figuratively on the principle called, by Dr... More 
Judaismus, which figure speaks of all Christian matters, under 
symbols literally intending either the ancient, Church. of the 
Jews, or circumstances belonging to it. If so, we are to 
compare the history of David and Solomon, and the dedica- 
tion of the second temple with this epistle, if we would under- 
stand it. at 

Laodicea may signify either the rights of the Laity, or the 
judgment of the Laity. In this last. age of Zechariah’s candle- 
stick, there 1s a general apostacy from the Masora of Thyatira ; 
probably by the brotherly love of Philadelphia degenerating 
into the excess of undistinguishing Latitudinarianism, But some 
nevertheless overcome, and come out ofthis hour which brings 
temptation to the true Church, and desolation and annihilation 
to Babylon, by the manifestation of the Son of man, (This 
remnant, having stood as one of the seven pillars, on which the 
Lord hath founded. the world, as the ground and pillar of the 
faith, goes no more out, but becomes a pillar in the Temple 
of all nations converted to the faith, as is described in ch. iv. 
and y., which chapters come forth now again as pointing to a 
mere glorious dispensation, compared with which, whatever 
hath been hitherto glorious, hath no glory. ‘The new, Jerusalem 
is the Church of the converted Jews; the mountain of the 

* Lord’s house filling the whole earth. May we not then con- 
clude with Augustine, ‘‘ Septem candelabra_et unum, cande- 
Jabrurn septiformem .Ecclesiam possumus intelligere : et ideo 
quicunque ad septem Ecclesias loqui videtur, ad unam, Ecele- 
siam Joquitur toto orbe diffusam f”. . ee 

The nznih argument is drawn from the symbol by which the 
seven Churches of Asia are intended, viz. seven golden lamp- 
bearers. They who suppose these candlesticks to signify merely 
the seven Churches of Asia Minor, surely never considered 
that the whole scenery of the Apocalypse continues. that of the 
ancient ‘Temple, as Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated. . The 
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lamp never goes out in the sanctuary. (Observations on the 
Apocalypse, ch. ii.) 

In the fourth chapter of Zechariah we have a description 
of these very lamps as plainly as of the two candlesticks of 
Zechariah described in the eleventh of the Apocalypse. But I 
would appeal to common sense to decide whether the symbol 
in the second temple as recorded by Zechariali denoted merely 
the Churches in the little province of the Lesser Asia, or that 
very universal and catholic Church of the Gentiles for which we 
plead. Was not this the intention which waked Zechariah out 
of his sleep ; and does he not in fact himself determine that this 
was the import of the seven lamps, a mystery hidden from the 
foundation of the world, “ that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in 
Christ by the gospel?” Eph. i. 6. Zech. iv. 1 to 3. vi. 14, 15. 
xiv. 16. 

“« Destroy this temple,” said our Lord, “and in three days L 
will raise it up ;” and raised up it was on the Lord’s day, and in it 
was preserved the very Ark of the Covenant, the ‘Tabernacle of 
the Witness, and the power of the keys of. David. , It, was 
raised up in spirit and in truth, and the glory of the second 
temple exceeded that of the first as much as the blessings on 
the mount surpass in glory the curses on the Mountain of 
Sin, and to St. John, Zechariah Precursor Lampada tradit. 

The tenth argument is drawn from the warning added to 
each epistle, “ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the Churches.” It was observed by one of the 
primitive fathers, that whenever this expression occurs, more is 
meant than meets the ear, or in other words, that there is a 
spiritual intention besides the literal one; and undoubtedly 
this is the case: compare Isaiah vi. 9. and Mark iv. 11, 12. and 
other places where the expression occurs. 

The eleventh argument is, that some of the promises made to 
the particular Churches are fulfilled in the succeeding Churches, 
as Dr. H. More observes; which exactly accords with the 
hypothesis that these seven Churches are merely one Church 
distinguished into seven successive states. 

The twelfth argument is taken from circumstances mentioned 
in connexion with these seven Churches, in which they are 
involved with the whole world, and in such a mode and degree 
as intimates that they must signify something much more in- 
portant than the little Churches of the Lesser Asia. 

A moment’s attention to the epistle to Thyatira will convince 
any one, that Thyatira signifies a most powerful reformed 
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Chureh,; as Archbishop Usher testifies in his explaination of an 
expression in the epistle to Thyatira. “ Id enim boii ex ig- 
nordntia; qua Pontifices detmendam vulgus ceusiverunt, Conse- 
cull sunt, ut ra B2by Tod! Sarave, hoe est, precipuas €t maxime 
pernitiosas Papatus. cofruptelas; ignorarint.” (Usserius de eon- 
tinua Suceessione Christianarum Ecclesiartim, 1613; p. 1492) 

{ add another contemporary witness, viz. T. Brightman, who 
published i 1615, and who, in bis commentary om this same 
epistle, says : “ Thins we kftow it happened in the Reforniation 
begut by Luther; which we have shewd to be the reward im 
respéct of the eduterpayrie of the Thyatirian state. Who 
would have thought that the matter would have: come at last to 
that proof, that had yuch small bevianings? Certainly buther 
himself thought nothing less than “of any ehangé or defection 
from Rome: Of who could have expected such a change or 
metamorphosis in the Church in so short a time? But now was 
the time when the Church should have power over the fatiotis : 
and therefore, matters being once begun, went on of their own 
accord. . « Fhe same quick dispatch seemeth to bé like to ensue 
in performing the rewards tliat follow, the whieh a maw shalk 
see bestowed; before he shalt hear that they are bestowed . . 
Gan any mah make any question that shall weigh these things 
diligently with himself, but that we ought all to flee from this 
pestilent Jezebel. of Rote dé soon anda far as possibly we 
can ?” 

The last argument is taken from collating the series of these 
seven Churches with that of the seven seals; “the seventh of which 
contains the seven trumpets; the seventh of which trumpets 
contains the seven vials; the last of whiclr vials | termifiates 
with the commencement of the thousand years of Christianity 
triumphant, 

The first chapter, which introduces thé seven Ghurahesy 
precisely harmonizes with the fourth and fifth chapters; in Which 
these very Churches are agai mtroduced ; viz. im ch: iv. 5. 
‘¢ And there were seven lanips of fire burnits before the throne; 
whieh are the seven spirits of God.” The Church is the ground | 
and pillar, of the faith, ttpoit which the: Spirit im his’ sevenfold 
operations descended, as on: the day of Petitecost; which the 
fourth and fifth chapteds most unequivocally relate * ‘whatever 
previous or succeeding advancements of the kingdom may “have 
been further mtended by the great Alpha and Omega. / 

The Churches of Ephestis and Smyrha unquestionably edhe 
cide with the first. six seals of) chivi. . But it is admitted that 
the sixth seal is the fall of Diocletian ; and according to Sit Isaac 
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Newton, (p. 290.) ‘ The tribulation of ten days (Revel. ii. 102) 
can agree to no other persecution than that of Diocletian, it 
being the only persecution which lasted ten years.” It is also 
admitted; that:ch. xn. 1 to 9, extends. to the fall of Diocletian, 
by which the primitive Church was delivered: And therefore 
we may certainly conclude that both the afflicted and revived 
states of the Church of Smyrna included both the Diocletian 
persecution andthe establishment of the Christian Church by 
‘Constantine and his successors. The following passages niay 
therefore well be harmonized: ch, i, i 1 to 11. ch. ve vie vil. 
vile ch, xii. Inchvii. 1. the Sun of Righteousness is» de- 
- seribed rising as the light to lighten the Geutiles, and to be the 
glory of his people Israel; compare Psalm xix. John 1. 26, Gr: 
Matt. xvii. 20, Zech. ui, 1. Isaiah vii. 14. Rev. xii, 1. 1 Tim, 
Hh b5eri 

Ver, 2. i Johnit: 19. 2 John 8 

Ver: 3.1 Cor. iv. 9, &e: 

Ver. 4. S John; 9th verse. 

Ver.5. Ascends to the fall of our first parents, as does the 
epiphonema to the promise. 

Ver 7s This threatening was fulfilled literally to’ the Lesser 
Asia when the Sun of Righteousness advanced westward to 
Europe; and if we Gentiles fall off from the apostolieal re+ 
formed faith, it will certainly be fulfilled again, Rom. xi. 21. 
Revel. iii. 11, 19. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 2 Thess. ii, 3. Matt. xxiv. 12. 
Luke xviii. 8. 

See Daubeny’s excellent sermon on the Fall of Papal node 
and Gonstitut, Apost. vi. 1S. vil. 32. 

“* Sir Isaac Newton: had a very sagacious. conjectare; which 
he told Dr. Clarke ; that the overbearing tyranny and persecuting 
power of the antichristian party, which hath so long enslaved 
the Christian world, must) be put a stop: to, and broken to 
pieces by the prevalence of infidelity, for some time before 
primitive Christianity could be restored.” (Daubeny.) 

The last of Dr. Apthorpe’s Warburtonian Lectures is per- 
haps the. most iniportant sermon which the last century pro- 
duced, m which he! well applies, and with no less authority than 
that of Vitringa, this chargé of the omniscient Bishop, to' the 
Protestant Church, im this very age. This may: perhaps ‘asto- 
nish some persons as much as it’ astonished hime ate but 
consult Vitringa‘ himself. 

Infidelity does indeed aboundy-and that not only atone pro- 
fessed infidels, but among balievets; to’ a greater degree than 
they imagine. It is znfidelity which ¢auses ws to take away 
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from the words of the book of life, by shutting our eyes, on 
any plea w hatever, to’ the mysteries, tothe types, to _ prophe- 
cies, of Scripture. 

That same apostle who declared the apostacy of superiniionl 
and the mystery of iniquity, likewise declared’ the perils of the 
very last days of the last times, viz. the general lawlessness which 
should prevail. ‘This is that hour of temptation which ‘cometh 
on the whole world foretold in -this gaara (2 ‘Tim. il. 9, 
10. Revel. ii, 10.) 

He tells the Church, that in this last conflict, 1 ‘eisld be 
called on, not to act as an 2nfant, feeding only on the. milk of 
the word, but that it must call in to its aid ALL Scripture, as 
given by inspiration of God. | God doeth nothing in vain’}and 
when he. gives us'types, prophecies and mysteriés,°1f ‘wep under 
the plea that they are not generally necessary to ‘be studied! for 
salvation, in effect, take from, and annul a portion’of ‘the book 
of life, as we are now too generally doing, let us: “ beware; lest 
that come upon us which is spoken of in the Prophets, Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder, and. perish; for 1 work a‘work in 
your days, which ye shall in no wise believe though a man'de- 
clare it unto you.” (Acts xii. 40.) * But let us, knowing these 
things before, beware lest we also, being led away with the 
error of the wicked, fall from our own stedfastness.”” (2 Peter 
il, 17.) Let the dexpisers of sacred prophecy reply, not: to me, 
but to their Judge. 

The period of the Church of Smyrna fits so exactly ta that 
of the war of Michael and the dragon in ch. xii. that there’ 
can be no difficulty im assigning to it its place. . Bp. Newton 
is considered as the standard author on the Revelation, and 
Bp. Percy’s abridgment of Bp, Newton, in his Key to the’ New 
Testament, is the standard summary of the meaning of the 
Apocalypse now most generally approved. I refer my reader 
to these works for the general meaning of the Apocalypse, ex- 
cept with respect to thie; seven Churches of Asia, for the anti- 
type of which IT refer to Mede, Dr. H. More, Vitringa, Dr, 
Apthorpe, and Mr. Waple. And L cannot. forbear to observe; 
that the spirit ofthis last author is so superlatively excéllent, 
that I wish ‘his work were reprinted. ‘There has been’some- 
times a disposition shown in the present age to revive the into- 
lerant spirit, for the correction of which the divines of Walliam 
and Mary are specifics, ' Hisiwork 1s‘anonymous, but entitled, 
The Book of Revelation paraphrased; 1695. By 'a close com- 
parison, it will be found that the remaining Churches harmonize 
precisely with the following places im the other visions :—~ 
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Pergamus, with ch. 1x. xii. 

Thyatira, with ch. x. xi) 1 to 6. xiv. 1 to 7. xvii. 

Sardis, with ch. xi. 7 to 14. ch. xiv. 8 to 12. ch. xve 1 to 4.: 
Che. XVHbese oo | 

Philadelphia, with ch, xi, 15, to the middle of ver..19. ch. 
Rivs/ASstordGs\ chi xv.,5ato-xvi.. 14. ch, xix. 1 to 16. 

»Laodicea, with ch.xi. 19. the end of the verse; ch. xiv. 17 to 
20. che xvi0J5 to 21. ch. xix. 17 to xx. 3. ‘That. I do not 
speak without authority will appear from what follows. 

‘* Laodicea: implies, as to principle, that impious, absurd 
doctrine, that, all government is derived, not from God, but from 
the people ;-and » signifies, as to. practice, the ruling of the 
people;.or, a general rising, up against authority, when the 
Vox, Populiiis become not only noisy and querulous, but dic- 
tating,.and imperious ; when even Christians begin to unlearn 
the duty of subjection, and to throw off all respect and reve- 

_rence for,their governors.” (Samuel Jobnson on the Prophecies, : 
1742.). 

« Alas! the divine Prescience, leaving inviolable our freedom 
to. abuse his best blessings, foresaw that the Reformed and 
Protestant Churches, when Romish persecution should subside, 
would leave their first love, and too well deserve those charac- 
ters. of the Laodicean state which probably was meant to be 
descriptive of our own at present.” (Dr. Apthorpe’s 12th War- 
burtonian Lecture, 1788. p. 339.) 

‘** In hac imagine Ecclesiz Laodicene nobis exhibetur status 
ecclesiarum Protestantium,” Vitringa in Apoc. p.:161. 

« Laodicea seems to be a state in which there was a great 
remissness. of the extraordinary zeal which was shown in. the 
former succession, and its denoting, as Grotius observes, the 
judging of the people, it may from thence be probably con- 
cluded that it is that state, during which the great Judiciary act 
of judging. the people or nations, is to be performed.”,(Waple, 

61. 
er Laodicea i is a mirror, (wherein we may.behold,the state As: 
the Church towards the end of the world, when)zeal shall. become 
cold; charity scarce, be found, and covraption shall abound) and 
become universal.” (The New, System of the A pocalypse,1688,) 

<< In ‘this’ interval. the, scene of Philadelphia is: past, sand 
Laodicea takes place, which,is:acknowledged.a true: Church,as 
to worship,and. doctrine; but i8 represented, asa lazy, lethargical 
Church, in which that former Philadelphian,zeal.is extinguished 
as to. the generality of the Church, though, at is likely, this 
degeneracy comes on by degrees.in this interval. 

« The new nature, regeneration, and the spirit are quite out 
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of this road; and a national, cecumenical religion, doctrine or 
worship, as they are ab extra, are but as a political law, and 
the righteousness therein, but a Laodicean righteousness, as has 
been abundantly inculcated already.” (Dr. H. More’s. Works, 
1708. p. 741.) | / 

“The seven Churches which. are in-Asia. If we: consider 
their number being seven, which is a number of ‘revolution of 
times, and therefore in this book the seals and trumpets and 
vials are also seven ; or if we consider the choice of the Holy 
Ghost, in that he taketh neither all, nor the most famous 
Churches in the world, as Antioch, Alexandria, Romey.... 
may it nat seem that these seven Churches, besides. their literal 
respect, were intended to be as patterns and types of the several 
ages of the Catholic Church a principio ad finem @” (Mede’s 
Works, 1672. p. 905.) 

Whatever. be the answer to this question, it 1s not the voice of 
man, but of God, which proclaims, ‘¢ Let: him that hath an 
ear, hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” ‘ Behold I 
stand at the door and knock. If any man hear my voice, L will 
come In to him and sup with him and he with me.” See Bright- 
man on this Epistle, 1615. and Dr. H. More’s Works, 1708. 
p. 643. and 751. for those truths, on the opening of our hear ts 
to which our ecclesiastical existence may depend. 

| Ji M. B. 


June 30th, 1826. 


REMARKS ON ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY, 
. A 


No. I1.—-[ Concluded from No. LXVII] 
Ver. 3, 4, 5. 


Awnp Elohim said, Let there be light: and there was Tight. d 
And Elohim saw, the light that it was good; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. 
And Elohim called the light, Day, and the darkness he a 
Night; And the evening and the morning were the first day. 


The Type. 
Did not the formation of the first day commence with the 
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action of the wind dispelling the mists from the surface of the 
waters, in order to prepare them to receive the light, as the 
firmament afterwards performed the same office for the recep- 
tion of the rays of the sun? 

‘The separation of the light from the darkness constituted 
the formation of the first day, and the previous state of dark- 
ness followed by the light were the first day, 


The Antitype. 


Light. Right reason, ar the light of the Lagos, or Spirit of 
God moving in man, and giying the promise of deliverance by 
prephecy, Genesis i. 26. ii. 15. John i. 1-9. 2 Pet, 1.19, 21. 
2 Corsiv: 6. Rom. i. 20, Eph, i. 9, 10, 22. Genesis 1, 28. 
Hebrews ii. 8. 3 

Good. As light is here opposed to darkness, so is good 
here also to be understood as opposed to evil, Genesis iii. 22. 

Division of light from darkness. Genesis iii, 15. iv. 7, 24. 
Romevs 18. 1 John i. 5, 6. ii. 10, 1). i. 12. whereby the 
beginning is undoubtedly meant ; this very chapter and also the 
fourth of Genesis. 3 

Day and night. 1'Thess. y. 5, 6. 

Day. Genesis ii. 17, {1n the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die.” Ch. v. 5. ‘* All the days of Adam were 
nine hundred and thirty years, and he died.” 

Ps. xc. 1. ‘‘ Lord thou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God. ‘Thou turnest 4dam to 
destruction, and sayest, return ye children of, Adam. Fora 
thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday, when itis past, 
and as a watch in the night... ‘The days of our years are 
threescore and ten:’—=plainly alluding to the abbreviation of 
Adams life before the flood, which is also mentioned in the 
Psalm. See Hammond on this psalm of Moses. 

@ Peter iii, 5. “ For this they willingly are ignorant of, that 
by the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
consisting of water and through water, through both which the 
world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished. 
But the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same 
word are kept in store, [by fire] reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that ane day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” See Mede’s Works, p. 534, 892,902. Jurien’s Fulfil- 
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ment of the Prophecies, p. $324. Rudd on the Millennium, and 
Samuel Johnson on the Prophecies. The learned Dr. Ham- 
mond observes on p. 90.3. that ‘the context seems to au- 
thorise the former interpretation of destruction, and speedy 
returning to the earth, which is evidently the subject of the 
fifth and sixth verses. And for verse the fourth, it seems to be 
the preventing of an objection, ready to offer itself from the 
long lives of the Patriarchs, who lived near a thousand years ; 
but those saith the Psalmist, are in God’s sight, or in respect 
of his infinity, but a very inconsiderable time. The number, 
saith Jarchi, hath a peculiar respect to ddam, to whom God 
had said, Thou shalt die in the day that thou eatest, and yet he 
lived nine hundred and thirty years.” 


Ver. 6.. The second day..,+ o, » a» 


And Elchim said, Let there be a firmament in the midst ofthe 
waters : and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

7. And Elohim made the firmament; and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament, from the waters which were 
above the firmament : and it was so. 

8. And Elohim called the firmament Heavens: and the 
evening and the morning were the second day. 


The Type. 


It is probable, that the firmament was intended, in one sense, 
to denote the atmosphere which separates the dlouds from the 
waters on the earth; and, in a more extensive sense, to signify 
the more subtle ether which pervades the entire visible heavens. 
(See YP in Parkhurst.) 


The Antitype. 


Firmament or expanse. In allusion to this word the hea- 
vens are compared to a curtain or pavilion of royalty. ‘The 
firmament God called Heavens, its meaning therefore is the 
same _as that of heavens. 

Heuvens denote the seats of government, as being the seat 
of the heavenly luminaries formed expressly to rude. Matt. xxiii. 
29. Rev. vi. 14, &c. Romans xi. 1, Xc. 

Waters, Nations under government, Rev. xvil. 15. 

In the second millennary God separated the nations by means 
of distinct governments, in the days of Peleg. Genesis x. 25. 
Deut. xxxii. 8. 

It is observable likewise that the second day’s work may 
literally refer to the second millennium, — For it is probable 
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that clouds did not exist before the flood, because the earth 
seems to have been mixed with water ina greater degree before 
than aftér the flood, which seems confirmed by the appearing of 
the rainbow first at that time: Genesis ii. 6. ix. 12,13. 2 Peter 
i. 5-7. Salen nei 

; ae Ver. 9. The Third Day. 

And, Elohim said, Let the waters under the heavens be 
gathered together into one place, and let the dry land appear : 
and.it. was so. 

10.; And, Elohim called the dry land earth ; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he seas: and Elohim saw that it 
was good. 7 
. 11. And Elohim said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth, and it was so. 

12. And.the earth brought forth) grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his, kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was 
in itself, after his.kind ; and Elohim saw that it was geod; 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third day. 


The Type. 
As the firmament is called heaven, because it resembles the 


ether above it, so is the dry land called earth, after some re- 
semblance to the entire earth, of which it forms a part. 


The Antitype. | | 


Waters, when opposed to dry land, signify the Gentiles, as 
separated and distinguished from the family of Abraham. Is, 
Ix. 5. In this third millennary the family of Japhet, by which 
the isles of the Gentiles were peopled, was separated from 
that under Shem (a name corresponding in etymology to the 
heavens), and both inhabiting the continent, and having do- 
minion. Genesis x. 5. 
~The references to vegetation signify spiritual life, and the seed 
of righteousness, 1 Cor. xv. 36, &c. 1 John ni. 9. Rev. ix. 4. 
which place in type refers to the Assyrians. Tsaiah vi, 18: and 
every where in Isaiah. 

This second millennary extends from Abraham to Solomon. 


‘ Ver. 14. The fourth Day. 


And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide between the day and the night, and let them 
be for (until) signs, and appointed times even for days and for 
years. — 
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15, And.let them be for lights in, the firmament. of; the hea- 
vens, to cause light upon the earth, and it was so, 

16. And God formed. the two grand. lights (or, years of grand 
lights); the great light for dominion over “the day, and the small, 
light for dominion over the night, the stars also. 

17. And God distributed them i in the firmament of the hea- 
vens, to cause light upon the earth, 

18. And to have dominion in the day and in the night, and 
to determine between the light and the darkness ; and God saw. 
that it was good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 


The Antitype. 


Lights. The correspondence is so obvious pbtirdba the lu- 
minaries which direct alljthe operations of day and night, andthe 
kings and governors who direct in ecclesiastical and ‘worldly 
concerns, that it were almost superfluous to notice it. 3X; 
power, is probably the root of the Greek ais, as Baal ‘signi- 
fies both Lord and Sun. The office of lights to separate dark- 
ness from light is seen in Rom. xiii. 3. and the distinction of 
spiritual and temporal courts is plaimly pointed out in Cor, vi. 
3,4. “If then ye have judgments of things pertaining;to this 
present life, set them to judge who are Jeast esteemed in. the 
church.” The fourth millennary extends from. the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple, in the precise middle of the six millen- 
naries, to the first dawn of the Sun of Righteousness. In this 
fourth millennary the scattered rays of government converged 
and formed that bright light which, beginning with Solomon 
the typical, prince of peace, never failed, David, till, the true 
light, of peace, the light to lighten the Gentiles, (Luke i il, 82.) 
was, ushered, in by that bright. and shining lamp, and: morning 
star, John the Baptist. Our Lord was born in the year, 4000, 
(Abp. Usher.) 

During this period the Gentile world also beheld, the lumina- 
ries of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece and, Rome, collect, all 
the scattered, rays of divided governments in their sole and. suc- 
cessive monarchies and empires. Accordingly. the prophets, de- 
scribe the destruction of these monarchies by the symbol of the 
blotting out of heaven, their sun, moon and stars; and their 
removal, as from Rome to Constantinople, by the heavens flying 
away. Hagg. 1. 21, &c. Matt. xxiv, 29. Revel. vi, 12, &c. 


Ver. 20. The Fifth Day. 
And God said, Let the waters swarm with the swarming 
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creature that hath life, and let fowl fly above the earth in the 
face of the firmament of heaven. 

21. And ‘God created great whales and every living creature 
that creepeth’ with which the waters swarmed after their, own 
species, and every winged fowl after his own kind; and. God. saw 
that it’ was 2ood. | 

22. And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful and multiply, 
and fill’ the waters in the sea; and let fowl multiply on the 
earth 5 

23. And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

| The Antitype. 

It has already been shown ‘that the waters signify the Gentile 
countries. These in their turn have life given unto them, as in 
Acts,x. 11, 12. [tis worthy of notice, thatthe first Christians took 
the name of fish, [ Bingham’s Antiquities :] perhaps from taking 
John xxi. 1.1. typically, or from the mystical sense which they 
attributed: to the word iy#vs, and perhaps. with good reason. 
(Matth, iv. 19. Compare all references to fishing in New Test.) 
Perhaps also by the creeping creature may be: signified human 
_ beings m their present state of existence, and by. the fowls, the 
same creatures exalted after death above the seat of the. worms 
of the earth; as by the. fish also may be: signified: the deadi 
Revel. v.18. ‘“ And every creature which is in heaven and 
on the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
even all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing and honor 
and glory and: power be unto him that: sitteth on the throne, 
and. unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” Where note-the oc- 
casion, the resurrection and: ascension of Jesus Christ to the 
right hand of the Father at the commencement of the fifth 
millennary. (Revel. v. 6,7. Compare Jonah ii. 6. and see Fish, 
in Jones’s work on the Fig, Lang. of S. S.) 


Ver, 24. The Sixth Day. 

And Elohim said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
according to its own species; beasts,and creeping things, and 
living thing of the earth, according to its own species ;, and it 
was so. | 

25. And Elohim formed. the living thing of the earth, after 
his. own species, and. the beast; after his own species, and 
every reptile of the earth afterhis own, species, and Elohim, saw 
that it. was, good, 


The Antitype. 


The vegetable productions of the dry land in the third.day 
had signified the Jews under their. first dispensation, and con- 
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sistency requires that we should apply this production of a su- 
perior order of beings to the final conversion of the Jews. But 
this last blessing is not confined, as the former, to the earth, by 
signifying the dry land exclusively of the sea. But earth here 
signifies the whole world, as in ver. 1. and Ps. xcvi. I. “ O sing 
unto the Lord a new song, (the New Test.) sing unto the Lord 
all the earth : declare his glory among the Heathen, his wonders 
among all people.” But as this psalm relates specially to the 
first advent, as the former to the contemporary rejection of the 
Jews, we shall see more plainly in Ps. xcvi. that the call of the 
Jews is attended with that of the Gentiles. In ver. 10. it is 
written, ‘‘ Say among the Heathen that the Lord reigneth: the 
world also shall be established that it shall not be moved. He 
shall judge the people righteously. Let the heavens rejoice 
and let the earth be glad; let the sea roar, and the fulness 
thereof ;” which is explained by St. Paul in Rom, xi. 25. where 
he says that “‘ blindness in part is happened unto Jsraed, until 
the fulness of the Gentiles come in.” And may the glorious 
associations for the conversion of the Jews and Gentiles still 
continue to roar, till their work be done, as described in Revel. 
x1x. 1-9, and Is. xxiv. 13. where the Jew describes his sensa- 
tions at this mighty roaring of the isles, 

| penitus toto disjectis orbe. 

“‘ Blessed are ye that sow by the side of all waters,” and send 
forth the Bible and the missionary: the fire will at last come 
down from heaven upon your altar, and manifest who are 
the true worshippers of Jehovah; therefore 

Break their bonds of sleep asunder, 
And rouse them like a rattling peal of thunder. 

The close of this millennary deprives Babylon of the beasts 
of the field, and transfers them to the second Adam, the son of 
MAN. “ For He hath put a// things under his feet, all sheep 
and oxen, yea and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea. O Lord our governor how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth!” Ps, viii. 6. , 


Ver. 26. 


And Elohim said, Let us make man in our own image, after 
our own substance, and let them descend upon the fishes of 
the sea, and upon the fowl of the heavens, and upon all the 
earth, and upon every reptile that creepeth upon the earth. 


The Antitype. 


OTN means one blood, that is, one substance or family after 
God’s substance or family. The name DTN plainly corresponds 
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to DWT (see MIT in Parkhurst No. 3, 7.). And Adam is here 


contrasted with the irrational creatures, as created after no kind, 
but simply in their own kind, as mentioned. before. Compare 
Acts xvii. 26, 29. Rom, 1, 23. D2 is the external form or per- 
son. .Adam was formed then both in personality and substance 
after God, being a numerical, plurality distinguished by com- 
municating or receiving genus or substance, which substance is 
the blood. (07) This is more fully stated in chapter v. 1, 2. 
The English word many is accordingly the very Hebrew word 
M72, signifying such distinction as constitutes plurality, and 
which same word is the origin of the English word name, pro- 
duced by transposing J and {3 in #73. ‘That man was created 
in the divine nature and personality is demonstrable from this 
declaration, that he is to be restored to a participation of the 
divine nature, having escaped the effects of the fall. (2 Pet.1. 3, 4. 
Hebrews i. 3. 11. 6,9.) Kind or genus consists in essence or 
substance, inclusive of its inherent properties. Specific per- 
sonal distinction is a mode of possessing the said common sub- 
stance undivided in itself and undistinguishable in each of its 
properties, ‘The plurality in the unity is denoted by them, as 
in Gen. v. 1,2. It is further observable that in the order of 
God’s works the less perfect of them are formed in a scale as- 
cending to man. 
Ver, 27. 

So Elohim created the Adam in his own image, in the image 
of Elohim created he him, male and female created he them. 

28, And Elohim blessed them, and Elohim said unto them, 
Be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth, and put it under your 
feet; and ride upon the fish of the sea, and upon the fowl of the 
heavens, and upon every living creature which creepeth upon 
the earth. 

29. And Elohim said, Behold, I have given unto you the every 
herb which soweth seed which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and the every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree sowing 
seed; to you it shall be for food. 

30. And to every living thing of the earth, and to every fowl 
of the heavens, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
wherein there is a living breath, the every shoot of herb: for 
meat; and it was so. 

31. And Elohim saw every: thing which he bad formed, and 
behold, it was very good: and the evening and the morn- 
ing were the sixth day. 


The Antitype. 
Adum, type of the second Adam, Jesus Christ. Rom, v. 14. 
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Image of God, 1s the divinity, as communicated by the Father 
to the Son, which communication constitutes individual per- 
sonality. 1 Cor. xv. 48,49. John ii. 6. 1 Cor. xi. BL moe 
v. 1, 2. 1, DIEOO 

Descend upon; descend frat above ‘the fowls of: trea ven}ias 
at the second advent. 1 ‘Thess. iv. 16. | 

Fish of the sea. All bestial ee which are’of'this world. 
Dan. ii. 37, 38, 45. vii. 3, 4, 13. 

Male and female. Christ and his Church. Col. 1.18. Eph. 
v. 23, &c. 1 Tim. ii. 15. 1 Cor. xi. 8. Revel. xix. 7, 8 

Be fruitful, &c. By spreading and propagating the Gospel. 
Philém. 10. Gal. iv. 19. Heb. it. 13. Is. iii. 10. 

Put it under your feet. God hath put all things under’ the 
feet of the true Adam and Eve, that is of Christ atid the Church. 
Heb. 11. 6 to'9. 

Ride upon. Exercise empire over. Revel. xix. 11, &e. 

Flerb which soweth seed, that is, every living soul fruitful i im 
the ‘works of the Spirit, the seed which abidéth, Is. ¥. 24. vi. 
18. vi. 14. 1 John iii. 9. Revel. vii. 3, 4. ix. 4. 

Meat. "The eating of any thing denotes conimunién with it, 
Acts x. 13, 14. Revel. x.9 to 11. : 


Chap. ii. 1. 


Thus the heavens and the earth were completed, and the 
complete host of them: 

2. And on the seventh day Elohim completed his formation 
which he had formed, and he rested on the seventh day from 
all his formation which he had formed. 

3. And Elohim blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, be- 
cause that in it he rested from all his formation which Blohim 
ees to form. 

» hese are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, 
— they were created, in the day. that Jehovah Elohim 
formed the earth and the heavens. 


The Antitype. 


God’s resting on the seventh day. . This is a pledge of rest 
from legal works by faith, as from a wilderness of sin and Jabor 
(Gen. ili. 10.) to be attained finally by the universal. church. 
Heb. iv. 3 and 4. Matt. xi, 28. Is. xi. 10, Rev. xiv. 13. 

The legal state under Moses was no more than a new eédi- 
tion of the legal state under Adam. 

During this last millennium, Eden is restored on earth, as 
a mirror of the heavenly Jerusalem, which shall descend also 
from heaven, after the muillennary of the Paradisaical reign of 
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the second Adam and his church (Is. xi. and Ixv. 17-25. Ezek. 
xxxvi. 35, Dan. vii. 13, 14.); after which earthly Paradisaical 
state on earth, before the heavenly Paradise be come, Satan is 
loosed, deceiveth once more the nations, and the great day of judg- 
ment completes the grand drama of the dispensation of man, 
closing in type the third chapter of Genesis. Comp. ch. iii. 
8-24. with Revel. xii. and xx. 


The attempt has now been made to vindicate the Chrono- 
logy of the Hebrew Bible, from Adam to Abraham, on the 
following grounds. J vrst, by invalidation of the argument for 
the corruption of the Hebrew Text of these dates. Secondly, by 
calling attention to the acknowleged corruption, in part at 
least, of the Samaritan, Septuagint, and Josephus. Thirdly, 
by considering the correspondence between the age and popu- 
lation of the world both before and after the Flood. Fourthly, 
by proving, from the tradition of Elias, that the Chronology 
of the Hebrew Text before the first advent of our Lord, was 
the same as it now is. Lastly, by demonstrating from the. New 

estament that the tradition is in part confirmed by St. Paul ; 
and that consistency requires us to interpret the whole of the 
first chapter of Genesis in conformity to the interpretation of 
the part which cannot be gainsaid’ by a Christian. And we 
maintain further, that if this interpretation of the chapter be a 
discovery made by comparing the volume of Inspiration with 
itself simply, fairly, and completely, it 1s nothing less than de- 
monstration. It only remains to add, from Lavater, that, 
“ Whenever truth or knowlege is explained by fixed principles, 
at becomes scientific ; and he who, imstead of investigating the 
question, declaims against tt, must erther be deficient in love of 
truth, or in logical reasoning.” 

Should further references be desired to authors who have 
treated on the subject of these six millennaries, [ beg leave to 
mention, Joseph Mede, Jurieu, (vol. ii. p. 326.) Samuel 
Johnson on the Prophecies, Hammond on Ps, xc. _Lactan- 
tius, cap. xxv, &c. Homes on the Millennium, and Rudd on 
the same subject; an author who, many years ago, predicted, 
from the work of the sixth day, those very revolutions which 
have since commenced the work of subjecting the beasts to the 
Son of Man, naming expressly the kingdoms in which they 
were to begin and to end. May we have grace to kiss the Son, 
lest lie be anvry, and we perish from the earth ! 

J. M. B. 
July 4th. 
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Det primos versibus annos, . 
Meoniumque bibat felici pectore fontem,—PETRON. 


[Continued from No. LXV II.) 


2. Librarii plurimas lonicarum vocum formas obliteraverunt, ad 
dialecti genium syllabis productioribus et vivaciore gradu festinan- 
tium ; adeoque dactylicis numeris apprime convenientium. Hoe 
genere importunas mutationes cursum poéseos Greece multo sufila- 
mine retardavisse comperi. Paucula tantum, ex infinitis decerpta 
potius quam selecta, in animo est attingere. Reliqua diligens 
lectio notabit. Hoc adderé tamen in limine non pigebit, multas 
hac de caussa proponendas emendationes e regula tertia, quam mox 
in medium prolaturi sumus, multam Jucem nec levem confirmati- 
onem, uti auguramur, accepturas esse. 

Ex collatis Od. A. 252. K. 361. T. 320. Z. 227. et sirnilibus 
locorum, nobismet satis constat, Aovce ad Il. E. 905. Aovoavro, ad 
K. 576. utaliis, qui gemini germani sunt, enumerandis supersedeam, 
in Aoece, Acecarro, sine mora reformandas esse. 

Multo feracior est emendationum seges in modorum infinitorum 
terminationibus ; de quibus nihilo minus multe cogitationes, in 
eundem finem conspirantes, effecerunt, ut ne minima quidem dubi- 
tatio meo saltem animo remaneat. 

Quisquis alia loca contenderit, et Homeri morem speculabundus 
contemplabitur, nz nimis incredulus ille est et. obstinate pertinax, : 
qui denegabit mihi hanc poéte castigationem ad Il. B. 121. qua 
humi cubitans, ut ita loquar, versus in pedes erigetur. . 

Aaxintcoy worepov TIOAEMIZEMEN, nde payeoBac 
pro woreurgev. Si redintegres ad eundem modum ducentos fere 
alios in summo poéta versus, tardorum spondzorum vinculis infeli- 
citer obfrenatos, et mera scribarum recrementa defzcare non 
reformides ; ille de tali critico sibi sero serioque gratulabitur. In 
re mihimet manifestissime dudum declarata, et quam, ut volenter 
sperem, futura lectio cuivis lectori non minus declarabit, in versi- 
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bus licet congerendis haud hbeat bonas-horas inutiliter prodigere, 
nonnulla tamen exempla minime pigebit apposuisse. En! ex aliis 
plurimis persimilem locum, Od. 2. 491. 
Oios exervos envy BOYAEYEMEN, née payecbar. 
Sic, me instigante, multoties reponas tutissime eA@euer, Baddeper, 
TEVXEMEY, pevewiey”, TEuTELEY, KNdener, et turbam parium, poéticos 
infinitivos pro vulgaris dialecti perperam propagatis. Il. K. 147." 
BovAas Bovdevery, 7 PEYCEMEN, ne payeoOae. 
Hanc nostram opinicnem, quam lectoris considerationi  sedulz 
commendamus, utpote se latissime dispergentem, optimus Brunck- 
ius 
H wer, » edoxnoer eraydvovoay wdeobar, 
ut est recti liberique vir judicii, neque librariorum semisopitorum 
edictis serviliter et inconsulto subscribentis, ad Apoll. Rhod. iti. 
767. ubi reponit ex codd. dweeyey pro dwoev* atque legendum 
adeo arbitratur ex conjectura, ad ii. 1190. eXOepxer pro eXMerv" quo 
nihil verius unquam est pronunciatum.. Apollonius, et czteri 
poétz, non minoribus conviciis hance medicinam flagitant, quam 
quibus pater oninium Mzeonides. Sed enim contentus sim fontem 
erroris et invenustatis erumpentem exhibuisse, Ev y’ evepecoapevos 
merpg ‘yoru’ cursum prosequantur, quantum volent, eruditi. 

3. Latior adhuc area in emendationes poétarum patet ex prepo- 
sitionum finibus dilatatis, quibus passim librarii esurientes per Pro- 
crusteam quandam crudelitatem manibus deproperantibus extrema 
membra demessuere. 

Ad Il. A. 433. reponendum edicimus: 

‘Torta prey oreckayro, Oecay 5’ ENI vyi pedacyn’ 
pro ev vyi. Ad M. 569. in certissimis emendatiouibus videtur, 

VOLT & ENI peacoat: 
v. Quint. Cal. vi. 8. et sic prolixior hujusce vocule scriptura 
mille saltem locis poétarum redonanda est: quisnam igitur exspec- 
tet a nobis tante multitudinis recensionem ? * Compares modo cum 
hoc exemplo Hymn. Apoll, 404. Il. I. 235. Apponam Q. Calabrum, 
vi. 65. | 

Tlepoper Xkvporde Oows ENI NHI MEAAINEL: 
utpote cujus textum, quem vocant, temerariz manus editorum ad 
suas inconsultas persuasiones minus impiarunt. In ipso limine 
Iliados huic offendiculo pedem impegeris, venturis, ut sperem, 
editoribus amovendo; ver. 14. | 
: Lreupa 7’ exw ev Kepoi—: 

sed reduc ENI in stationem propriam. Idem Calaber, xii. 561. 

licet in hac re non raro et ipse feratur vitiosus, nunc saltem 
emendate : : 

—_—____——— érepy 8 ENI XEIPI ¢gepecker 

Loirumov BovrAnya— : 

in quo fuerit opere pretium, videre librariorum. hallucinationes ad 
x. 180. xi. 334, xii. 523, xiv. 110. Ap. Rhod. ii. 332. bene habet 
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eve xepor’ et bene restituit ibid. v..710. Brunckius: ‘habet ‘etiam 
bene ad 1056. 1. 561. ut in Orph. lapp. 372. 653. Idem 
editor incomparabilis mihi otium fecit posituro in iv. 244. et vul- 
gares impressos emendaturo. In Homeri est plas uno loco ey 
youvan, Il. E.. 370. P. 514. sed emaculate Calaber, vii. 310. ENI 
youvact. Homerus II. II. 514. ev reo dng, sed ver. 437. ejus- 
dem libri recte, ENT ziom Sng. Orpheus de lapp. 426. habet 
pevwy ev rappeoty Tdns: sed exemplar ejus, quem mille librariis 
pretulerim, ad Il. O. 606. Babens ENI TAP®EXIN tXns. Ad 
Hesiodi opp. et d. 740. pro ev dacri, (unde profecto et ex Q. Cal. 
vii. 62. restituendus est Homerus, Od. I’. 336. ©. 76.) MS. Cantab. 
quem alias laudavi, habet ev: nec melius Etym. M. 127. 39. Alia 
vox interdum infelicem hane obtruncationis sortem est expertas, 
ut Opp. cyn. il. 198. reperio, Our’ ap cexXkyevowe quod in €o minime 
tolerandum. Rescribas, Ovr’ APA «.—Quale vitiam in Q. Cal. 
vi. 389. 
Our’ ap kapret kaddos ava kNovoy toopapieer’ 
ipse, lector! statim nauseas, et reddis scriptori suum, Ovr’ APA 
Kaprei—. Pauwius infeliciter, Ov yap—. Sed enim equo longius 
provehimur. | 
Non aliud equidem sciscam de przpositione hac et aliis, quoties 
a verbo suo mediis etiam dictionibus disparentur. Sic, exempli 
gratia, in [l. B.578. 
Aco éxovr’: ev § avros edvoaro vwpora yahkoy: 
rescribo pariter, ENT & avros—: et Hesiod. opp. et d. 61. 
Tacav tdec pupecy, ENI 8 avOpwrov Oepev avony : 
pro ev 5’: uti probe positum reperio, ad Il. VY. 45. 
Tlpw y ENI Iarpoxkov OEMENAT wvpi—. 
I]. K. 131. nibil vetat, preter socordiam scribaram, quos nihil 
moror, reponere, pro evduve, 
‘Qs eexwy, ENEAYNE epi ornbecot yirwva : 
de qualibus mox plenius et accuratius dicemus. + 
Nihil rursum mihi manifestius, quam sic agendum cum prepo- 
sitione rapa’ ut Il. A. 630. 
Hée piedt xAwpov, TIAPA & adgirov iepou akrny: 
non maps’, cum libris, si Homeri in aliis locis usui obtemperandum 
sit. Cetera lectoribus sponte prosequenda prudentes preeterimts 5 
nam specimina proponimus, non transcribimus auctores. . 
Quid prohibet eandem quoque sententiam ferre de xpos in port, 
vel orc, multis locis poétarum, immutando ? zor, quoties conso- 
nans vel longa vocalis precedat; pore, si vocalis brevis, “a qua 
scilicet pes incipiat: nam, quod infra speciatim observabitar, vibil 
magis reformidant castissimi poéte quam concurrentium ¢onsonan- 
tium superflua multitudine onerari. Hine Il. A. 533. 
| Zevs de éov zpos Swpa' 
omnino ‘corrigendum TIOTI dopa, ut alibi persepe ; nisi Mxonide 
ipsius voluntatem frustrari studeamus, quem adeo consulas ad Od. V. 
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488. O, 441, P.:75. nete probationum flumine inundem. Sic Q. Calvi. 
187. enov IOTI dwya, castigate: sic ut iii. 126. vii: 293. nec raro 
alias. In'Od.. A. 799. scribo, TIOTI Swpara: uti bene lectum ad 
Ap. Rhod, iii. 1155. iv..1118. In locis paullo divers trationis 
versiculum ‘que conducibile ‘est celeri dactylo animari; ut Tl. E. 
605. A\\a TIOTI Tpwas: Z. 235.°Os TOTI Tvdeisyy = non TOS, 
utrobique. Idem recte sustinet brevem vocalem supponendo zport : 
ut Od. H. 2. Kovpyy de TIPOTI acrv—. Od. 2. 415. lege: 
Tyredazp* TIOTI 8 avror ovncoped’-— 

vice, pos 5’ avrot’ et compara Il, K. 108. Sic concinnes velim 
Orph. Arg. 845. 946. quibuscum cure sit comporere ‘de lapp. 
447. 595. 700. } 

Alia ‘est phrasis, cui semper, pro loci postulatis, nunc zpore, nutic 
more, tidentissime edicam restituendum : 

4 kat pe TIPOTI prvfor cerzev: Tl. B. 59. 
libri xpos, passu socordi, insuavi sono. Sic ille, A. 245. 

‘Qs Garo Tyrecdys* OT de oxnrrpoy Bade yarn. 
Vide X. 329. Apposite 2. 598. 
~—{TIOTI de Tocapor ¢aro MYOON. 
Quintus Calaber opportune, i. 209. 
——— EMO MOTI rowy EEMIE: 
quz profecto formula ab illo frequentatur. 

Et quianam de zpocfev, ipso rursus Homero impulsore atque 
dactylicz legis auctoritate inducti, consentanea statuere formide- 
mus? Il. B. 359. | 

~ Ogpa TIAPOIO’ addwy Oavaroy kat rorpov extorn: 
nonne mavelis hos sonores Muszos tuis auribus instillatos, quam 
evulgata, Ogpa zpoct’ addAwy, que teneras auriculas intendunt 
radere, et buccas intumescentes scloppo rumpere? Hac de caussa, 
ut aliquantulum digrediar, vel in scriptore mediocri e Grecis, quo- 
rum nemini teretes aures videntur defuisse, velut in Orph. Arg. 830. 
TerAaper ev Born Kepdous évexey opereporo: 
non exspectabam ‘codicum imperium, ut restituerem quiddam haud 
paullo lenius, kepdovs ‘ENEKA ogerepoto* probe conscitis mortalium 
nullum ea scabritie versiculos scripturum: et ecce ! inter lectiones 
varias MSS. ipsum €vexa, Gesnero fastiditum. Eandem inconcin- 
nitatem editores non aversati sunt in poémate de lapp. 261. et 
alibi infinite. Regredior ad Homerim. II. ©. 100. tu statim, 
lector, scripseris : 
Eryn be TIAPOIO izrov Nyrniadao yepor7os. 

Res ipsa flagitat, ac nullam repulsam patietur: aliter liquidissimum 
versiculum aspéraveris. In aliis locis hoc tibi sit exemplum 
emendandi. Iterum denique, II. 485. ‘Qs 6 HAPOIO’ ixror—. 
Quis enim sanz mentis horridum ilud, ‘Qs 0 zp0c8 txrev—, in 
Suavissimo poéta patienter tulerit? Semper, ut semel dicam, ita 
faciendam arbitrer, metro non obstante. Ex ro zpocbev, Il. Y. 
583. et alibi, fae ro rapotHer, ipso in Od. 2, 274. et Hesiod. Theog. 
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531. jubentibus, Idem curationis ceteris quoque poétis adtithen > 
dum haud cunctanter,censeo. - 

4, Questio de verborum augmentis, al addendis, cujus faciendi 
frequentissimz occasiones offeruntur, vel abscindenilis, cujus: ra- 
riores, difficiliore est tam explicatione quam electione; et quz Don 
parum consilii desideret, judiciique. Quotiescunque celeritas nu- 
merorum promoveatur, et nihil peccetur in euphoniam, cui nun- 
quam non diligentissime consulent venustiores critici, hzsitatione 
nulla debet, meo saltem persuasissimo judicio, prudens editor impe- 
diri. In Il. B. 400. 

‘H gataros PEV Owke Aci Kpoviwye AVAKTL 

quis dubitet incontinenter reponere, posthabitis codicibus, ev 
EAQKE? Et pariter ad K. 255. A. 23.2. 436. ad normam datam 
nobis in N. 230. O. 532. II. 250. . Ita restituas in hac voce Orph. 
Arg. 577. Hoc modo castigandum decernimus Il. T. 331. Od. 
B. 7.42. Q. Cal. vi. 586. Od. VY. 251. ut Il. I. 401. et in omnibus 
ejusmodi locis, quos proinde nihil attinet sedulo conquirere, quum 
lector ita exsuscitatus, animum lectioni si intenderit, omnia suis 
viribus_ efficere poterit, et sine cortice per fluvium ppeueun 
natare. 

Sed prius quedam premittenda sunt non indiligenter cogitata, 
quam de locis diverse multo rationis, in quibus sane magna est 
aunyavia, dilucide ac secure dij udicare poterimus, 

Correptio vocalis ante duas consonantes in hexametris scabritiem 
habet injucundiorem; qua de caussa suavissimi poétarum ‘sibi par- 
cius hic indulgent, et subinde ipsa necessitate compulsi videntur, 
utin propriis nominibus aliisque vocabulis, quorum usui prorsus 
supersedere non valebant. Exemplo sit rpateca, rprawva, Kpoaww, 
mpoowrov, et plures casus nominis Gporos: cujus abstiventia futura 
erat graviincommodo poétis, ac permolesta. 

Hujusce licentize kaxogdwvou ante omnes abstinentissimus Aratus 
invenitur ; adeo quidem purus, si materiem intractabiliorem spec- 
tes, ut paucissima in carminibus contra stantia exempla deprava- 
tionis fere postulanda videantur; de quibus nunc. non est agendi 
locus: huic proximi subsequuntur, et paribus quidem intervallis, 
Homerus, Hesiodus, Apollonius Rhodius, Dionysius; deinde his 
succedunt, fere pares invicem, Theocritus, Callimachus, Moschus, 
Bion, Tryphiodorus, Calaber: Nicander denique, (quem miror, 
licet quadamtenus excusent eum propria multa nomina ac nume- 
ralia, argumento necessaria) Oppianus in cynegeticis, (nam purior 
est in halieuticis) Orpheus, Nonnus, Manetho, Coluthus, in hac 
re nihil pensi videntur habuisse. Super augmentis igitur mos 
uniuscujusque poéte diligenter et scienter consulendus est.— 
Liceat autem subsistere, ut moneam, Orpheum vel brevi Argonau- 
ticorum opere in pluribus propemodum vocibus et syllabis vocalem 
corripere ante consonantes duas, quam Homerus, Hesiodus, Ara- 
tus, et Apollonius Rhodius, in versibus tanto numero carmen 
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Orphei excedentibus. Is honos erat auribus legentium, apud 
antiquos asseclas Musarum. Igitur multis occasionibus mihi hic 
immemoratis superflue consonantes sunt certissima amolitione 
repudiande; ut Il. O. 670. et via, pro viov, ponendum in A. 499, 
ad normam M. 129. O. 419. quam venustatem non invideam ego- 
met vel fini carminis, si consonans sequentem versiculum introdu- 
cat, ut A. 399. confer Od. Y. 35. Q. Cal. ix. 486. Ad Y. 176. 
reponam tovre: ac similiter in Q. Cal. vi. 200. atque ita porro: 
nam hee speciminis loco sufficiant. Ad propositum revertimur. 
Hine Q..Calabri ver.'74. lib. vi. 


se e008 


accuratissimus prevenit, post Ernesti) non solicitem aoe quod 
apud Homerum, certo certius, in Aaots convertendum foret. Ho- 
merus, I]. 2. 587. 
Toy 8 exec ouy dpuwat Aovoay Kat ypicay eXaw* 
neutiquam donandus est augmento, quamvis in nonoullis poétarum 
kat EXPIZAN eda emendationum futura esset certissimarum. 
Idem statuendum de A, 537. A. 518. confer IT. 753. Ad X. 179. 
Avopa Ovnrov, nonnulli postmodum sequiores dedissent dactylum, 
securi sequentium consonantum, Avepa @rnrov—: et V. 639. 
TI\nGec rpoobe: dizresin adhibuissent Inet tpocOe* unde ad Od. 
Y. 92. pro vulgatis, Tys 8’ apa KAatovenss omnino verum, Ts 8 
AP kAaovens. Hine, ut argumentum prosequar, in Nicandro, 
Alex. 367. 

He re car ArcGunbe tory ENIKNHOEO fi2as 

LYeAgiov, adXor’ oro, vepos & ENT Bappare rytas- 
(ut duos parietes de eadem fidelia dealbem, scholiasta non nolente) 
verissima est scriptura, ad mentem ipsius auctoris in Ther. 912. 
ac similibus; quam si restituisses Apollonio et quibusdam aliis 
sincerioribus, hominum deorumque fidem imploravissent. Hine 
cave scribas evervevce ad Il. K. 428. et confer P. 456. quod Cala.- 
bro tamen elargiendum, ad xiv. 563. 
— pevos 0’ evervevoey avaykn. 
Brunckius posuit in Ap. Rhod. iii. 1350, everAnoaro, pro eutAnoaro. 
Levitatem dactyli lubentissime amplector et ambabus ulnis: cor- 
reptio secunde syllabz in hoc poéta nonnihil mihi ambiguitatis 
incutit, que nulla fuerat in Oppiano; cuine dubites suum everAn- 
oaro redonare ad hal. ii. 257. 407. Hinc etiam scrupulum invito 
injicit viri eximii scriptura ad eundem Ap. Rhod. i. 1208. ne dicam 
me exemplum forme 6é:@ero desiderare. Ibidem vero v. 276. 
nullus dubitem importare dactylum scribendo :——éov IIAIN ay- 
kas exovoa: ut iv. 697. et in epig. incert. Anth. Steph. p. 64. 
How TIAIN a€pynowo.—. Ceterum, avaraverac pro apmaverae pas- 
sim reponendum dixerim; ut Theocr. i. 17. Opp. hal. i, 163. 
Orph. Arg. 441. 1282. quocum confer Il. P. 550. Ap. R. iv. 1630. 
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Sunt iterum mutationes invehende, de quibus nullus equior 
harum elegantiarum judex ne momentum quidem, hore litigare 
sustinebit. Hesiodi Theog. 487. 

Tov 700” Ehwy yerpecaty Env ENIKATOETO vndvv 
tutissime restituas. ‘pro vulgato € ykarbero, quia plures res i mperi- 
tent, mollior sonus, celeriores numeri; nihil vetet; etiam si in 
opp. et. di, 27. vocabulum explicate scriptum non invenisses, In 
ejusdem poématis v. 625. meum exemplar typis exaratum _pre- 
tendit, 

——— rmayra rey eykarbeo oxy’ 

sed liber vetustus MS. chartaceus, pulchris literis, quem bibliotheca 
publica Cantabrigiensis servat, a me collatum beneficio amici mei 
eruditi Roberti Hole, Collegii Trinitatis socil, | recte exhibet ENI- 
KATOEO. Similiter rescripserim in Hom. Il. 2. 219. 223. Od. A. 
613. ¥. 223. Callim. hymn. Dian. 229. Ad Il, Z, 78. evucekhirat 
verum puto; et X. 513. evexeecear. Sed omnia in eo persequi 
quorsum satagem? Vide Ap. Rhod. iii, 282. etiam Oppian. cyn. 
iii, 11. nam in omnibus dactyli, ceteris paribus, omnino eligendi 
sunt; ideoque ne vel Nicandrum hoe, subsidio defraudemus, Alex. 
O14. 

Kaura pev ovy Nixavdpos én ENIKATOETO Bro ‘ih 

neque Calabrum, vill. 337. qui lusit Rhodomannum: 

——— gry & ENIKATOETO kodzo. 
Atqui de hoc genere augmentorum satis: ea jam_consideremus, 
ubi res euphoniz aguntur, et longze vocales brevibus concurrunt. 

Discas igitur velim, quantum vel in levibus aurium voluptati 
largirentur. Sic Od. N, 255. 

Acet eve ornSecat voov, roduKepdea vupwy : 
preter morem arec vocale subsequente, sed injucundum sonum 
aversatus est, Unde nemo Grecus sic reliquisset hune pulchrum 
alias Calabri versiculum, vi. 45. 

pc Tpows xpndepva more XOONA ravra Badeabar : 
et, forte an operarum. sit erratum pro xGovr. Quis ambigat de 
Homero corrigendo, fl. B. 619, nisi cucurbite caput, in humeris 
qui gestet? 

——— mrodees, 0° ENEBAINON Ezecar: 
pro. tardiusculo. et ingratiore ezPawoy. Huic affine prudentissime 
factum Brunckio cernimus ad Apoll, Rhod. 1. 1276. qui. nobis hance 
castigationem preripuit : confer Il, M, 470, sed inconsulto preter- 
lit inemendatum, ii, 533. 

Nya ony EXEBAINON epecoepev—. 

Quo monitis non abs re nobis fuerit semel edocuisse, illud es ante 
consonantem e poétis passim ejiciendum esse, et es substituendum. 
~ Cum Brunckio tamen egomet wgre contra libros augmento 
sacra fecerm ad Apoll. Rhod, i. 389, quamvis me de proposito 
tantum non deturbet codd: auctoritas ibid. v. 542. nam_ea consan- 
guinearum vocalium. concursatio jucunde parum ad: aures meas 
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accidit, atque a Muszis,sonoribus videtur alienior; neque, ut,verum 
fatear, valde studiosus ille est, augmentorum poéta. Saltem simili- 
ter ponatur ver. 1070. dn exewvo, pro Kevo: ili, 864, epeurn eceero 
yaa vice. ceero: ut alias sxpissime. Hine multa forent in Ho- 
mero corrigenda; ut Il. B, 5, apierm EDAINETO Povdn: quibus. 
in dubig pendens animus neque statim accedet, neque pertinacius 
obluctabitur. pinire 
Alia, tria insuper, preter euphoniam, et vocalium ante duas con- 
sonantes correptionem, videntur in hac re consideranda: 1. In 
vocalibus elidendis, breves ¢ et.o.semper potius amputande, quam 
mutabiles, a, «4, v. 2. Ea generalis divisio, dictionum spectari 
debet, que czsuris diligentissime, consultum iverit, ut initia ac 
fines pedum principiis et terminis vocabulorum quam mipime pex 
adequatas posituras eodem tempore accommodentur. 3. Fidelis 
conservatio, cateris omnibus posthabitis, quotiescunque fieri liceat, 
casure,in. prima quinti pedis syllaba, his poétis summopere ada- 
mate, et studiosissime frequentate. De singulis hisce conditioni- 
bus pauca restant in ordine dicenda. 
Igitur in Ap. Rhod. iii, 425. et consimilibus: 
| a — eet peya patvero, epyor" 
nullo modo scribendum putem, pey’ eparvero epyov, quamvis voca- 
bula profecto sic, melius, dispertiaris, quia dubia litera a non pati- 
enter locum, dabit brevi,ac servilie. Ad Callim, hymn. Joy. 21, 
sabes —— ‘Pen 67?-educaro purpny’ 
recte prior ¢ elisa est, quod sic numerosior exoriatur divisio dictio- 
num, Ibid, 35. pessime fecerit, qui reddat augmentum verbo ; 
——— 4. uy rore pratwoayro* 


scribendo ror’ evawoavro : quum vix aliud magis sit poétarum in 
deliciis, quam integra vox duos. postremos pedes, constituens, qui- 
bus dactylus preiverit. Atque, ut pergam suavissimo, argumento 
lucem dare, et, quid velim, exemplis subinde allatis clarum faciam, 
in, I], O. 609. cum quo componas Q, Cal. viii, 135. . | 
pepdadcor Kporagoiat TLvacceTO papyapevowo—* 
hee partitio vocalium duabus de caussis_ firmissime tenenda est ; 
tam ob majorem.  literze dignitatem cum ¢ comparate, quam prop- 
ter volubilitatem versus sic fabricati, in quo secunda syllaba terti} 
pedis dactylici verbum, claudit, atque momenti brevis pausam flagi- 
tat; unde illis, quze dedimus de hiatu ad hunc locum versiculi, 
illustratio et, evidentia exoriuntur: qua, pausa quidem valet etiam 
insulsitatem, defendere vel. versui casurarum indigenti, ut Orph. 
lapp. 488, i 
—- Xkopme, cero de haay opwyupoy epperat hows—. 
Recte divisum ad Il. A. 595. ‘Qs garo* pecdnoe—: unde malim, 
K. 240. ‘Qs eparo: deuce Se, pro vulgatis, egar’, eddecce: atque ita 
porroin similibus. Ad Il, P. 602, 
- Yiov Ardexrpvovos, peyabupou: mauae de yappns: 
nescio an maluissem eravoe, vel si sensus non ad. peyadupou sub- 
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stitisset ; et minus placet novum a brevi syllaba exordium : ‘sed et 
epsilon bene diphthongo cedit. Nec mibi caxo¢wvos non videtur 
hicce concursus literarum: unde vel in Orph. lapp. 457. similibus- 
que, sensu non quiescente, nihil egomet novaverim: adeoque var, 
lect. eeeve, Od. E. 538. nullus admiserim. | 
 Editio Oxoniensis ad Od. H. 132. sic dividit: Tora p’ ev AAke- 
voowo—* omnino male: prior vox etiam diffindatur rescribendo: 
Tov’ ap’ ev—: uti sane probe dedit Florentina. Hine’ minime dubi- 
tem ibid. 330. concinnius partiendo legere: Evéapevos 6’ AP’ 
EEIME: loco s'apa ecre’ uti sepissime in illo castigandum restat. 
Per hac omnia sane magna scribarum tumultuariorum inconstantia. 
Est, ubi divisio vocum hinc trahat, inde fortior vocalis, ut H. ‘¥. 
350, | 
@ made Exacrov metpar’ eeime : 

in quibus magis apud me valuerit divisio dictionis, quam potentia 
vocalis: ut etiam in Q. Cal. iv. 45. Inde statim reponam Hi. A. 
75. pro acrepa ijKe. 

Oioy & AXTEP’ ‘EHKE Kopovov mais ayxvAopnrew. 
Aliquoties conjunctio vocum, que disjungende erant, verbum 
prorsus apzovoor facit, utin Od. E. 63. . 

: 'YAn de oreos appimepuxer rnrefowoa. 

Perit numerorum lepor, nisi discrete scribas ape wepuxer: haud 
minus quam si vox integra pedes eosdem iambici versiis impleat. 
Ad Od. A. 26. lege Ev6’‘O IY ETEPITETO daire, pro 6 ye repzero : 
et ita porro in infinitum.’ ° 

Ad pausam quod attinet in fine quarti pedis hexametrorum, 
hec vel pueris nota ex Latinorum zmulatione: ut in illis Virgilia- 
nis, melle quovis dulcioribus : , | 

Amphion Dirceus in Acteo Aracyntho—: 

Ijle latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho—-: 
quorum prior versiculus adamatam quoque pausam illam, atque 
divisionem vocis, in pede tertio, pulcherrimum per artificium 
effinxit, Hine peccatum esset ad Q. Cal. viii. 144. 

| Oorea re, capkas re, kuves dua wavr’ edacavro: 
si zavra dacavro librarii scripsissent, licet cum meliore alias eli- 
Ssione. Hine non videar intempestivus, si fragmentum insignius 
Callimachi emaculatum apponam, num, cx. Bentleianorum : 

Totveca kat vexves ropOpniov ov rt pepovrac 

Movry eve rrodkwwy, ‘OTE reOpuov ovcepev AAAOTY, 

Ev oroparecot vews AXEPOYZIAAO® exiBabpor. 

Mllud ére Etym. M. temere solicitatum est, neutrius generis ab dere 
—quod utique—sic ut passim. E corruptis et commixtis aX’ 
ovoavots colligo, ro avo pro avOpwrots in margine scholium exsti- 
tisse, unde textum irrepserit, plane ostendens adXors esse a poeta. 
De Axepovorados paucis videbitur dubitationilocus, Hec vis pau- 
se latuit Tyrwhittum, qui nobis transpositionem commendat ad 
Orph. lapp. 663. ° | 
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—-+— -yukew pedere de diavas® 
quo genere multa sunt in Homero ; ut in cesur4 minus firma, Il) 
E. 156. Od. K. 520. et eadem B. 116. Opp. cyn. i. 412. ut cor- 
rupit Manethonem; iv. 54, eadem ignorantia : 
— oy ravres ELIEOPAZLZAN Agpodirys. 7 
- Scriba suffulciebat versum ponendo emeppacaarr’® incommodo 
atque alieno sensu. Melius interposuisset y’. Hine Oppianum 
concinnabinus, in hal. v, 455. et versus venustos haud pigrabimur 
describere : 

Tov more motpatvoyros epagoaro Beppor epwra 


Acdgus* ovy & nOvpe rap’ HIOXI, kedabewvy 

Tepropevos cupryye’ AvAatero TIQEXI A’ avrots 

MioyeoOat, movrov re Aurewy, Evdoyous 7” aguxeoOat. 
E locis quamplurimis, duas formas facile admittentibus, satis 
manifestum est, quantopere pvéte hanc cesuram affectaverint. 
Accipe que prima in oculos incurrant. Q. Cal. iv. 45. 

Apgi de par’ exaduipav areipectots vedeecot. 
In procinctu stabat, amepeotorot vepecou. In xiv. 346. 

Ev6a repas Onnrov ELITXOONIOIZ EPAANOH: 
certe legendum pro emryOorvtoree gaavOn: nec minus Il. P. 650. pro 
maca gaavOn, LIAY’ EDAANOH: quam lectionem prefero Plutar- 
chez vac, ix. 736. In Oppiani hal. ili. 498. 

Tny evigupnoarres ex ayktorpovot Badovro* 
certum existimo, ATXIZTPOIZ EBAAONTO: tam ob pausam, 
tam quod augmentum naturale pre artificiali terminatione sit eli- 
gendum. Exemplum vide in I], A. 267. Hee res haud effugit 
Branckium ad Apoll. Rhod. ii, 135. 1285. ad quem” Q, Calaber 
exigendus est, xiv. 62. | 

Harpur én pera dnpov ELAAOMENOI? egaarOn. 
In Opp. hal. ii. 57. margo preetendit var. lect. ev orxecoroe pedeoowy® 
sed ex usu poétarum vulgatum teneam : 

‘Eozerat avrodidakroy ev orxetors predeecou* 
Varia lectio est iterum in margine ad iv. 6, ibidem: 

TIpogpoves ecoaioire, kat etvadcoot yavvabe 

TeprwAas : 
nempe ecvadiys: unde exoritur elegans correctio, cujus verisimili- 
tudinem constructio servata non modice commendat: cat EINA- 
AIH:Y PANYOILZOE Teprodats. Mox in ver. 15. pro axpiroioe 
paviats, rescribe, partim ad Mss. . 

Ilagi\a@wv odvyno, caa AKPHTOIS MANIALSI. 
Hoc modulamentum Homero suasit, ut scriberet Il. A. 519. 

——— 67’ ay p’ epeOnorv overderots emeecorv” 
quamvis liquidius et liberius videri poterant nobis judicibus, ovec- 
Secorot emecotv: vide 1. 408. M. 311. unde stat mihi non aliunde 
eum corrigendum ad IT. 686. 


——— e: Se eros THAHIAAEQ E®YAAEEN: 
pro imbellibus TyAniadao gvdagey: unde ibid. 856. dividas aidoc8’ 
VOL. XXXIV. Cite NO. LXVIII. R 
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eBeByxer’ ut reperire est in Plut. vi. 60. et Q. Cal. i. 802. Apyeros 
eSaunoay, vice Apyetotor Sapnoav: qui iii. 537. maluit datkrapevov 
IlarpoxAowo, ut fortius et signatius, pre daixrapyevoro Larpoxdov. 
Confer Manethona, i. 13. ubi in promptu fuit é{aperpocow emeoorr. 
Il. Y. 35. postulat wevxadipyys exexacro, pro receptis: confer Ap. 
Rhod.i. 153. Od. M. 395. Hinc emendes Od. A. 135. I. 77. repo- 
nendo, AIOIXOMENOY EPEOITO: et rejicias var. lect. cra- 
pevotoe vexuocowv, X. 401. adeas autem VY. 45. At enim hance par- 
tem disputationis interminatz hic remittamus. . 

Supersunt autem particule emendationum quedam, hance dac- 
tylicorum numerorum questionem attingentes, que intra disceptati- 
onum pregressarum limites rite ac convenienter cogi non poterant ; 
quas proinde, separatim et disperse jacentes, eodem colligemus. 

Texvoy, rt cAarers ;—I]. A. 362. 
Gradum corripiet nimis segnipes versiculus, ex Od. ©. 577. ani- 
matus hunc ad modum: Texvoy, ‘O TI crates; In A, 181. tardum 
et ambiguum versiculum quis ferat patienter ? 

Luv Kewyow vyvor, durwy ayabov Mevedaor. | 
Quanto jucundius, Zvy KENEH:2I NEE22I; Saltem ceeyyoc nemini 
displicuerit. His de caussis quis ferat in Apoll. Rhod. 1. 103. 

TleipiOy Eomopevos Kewny odor ; ) 
cum ad manum se prebeat KENEHN doy; Conferas iv. 1468: 
uti quoque iv. 12.. pro duris et ignavissimis, Tpeocey 8’, nire— 
quis non scripserit, 

ETPEZE & nie ris kovgn Kepas: 
et materiz et numeris commodissime? vide ver. 1522. Dixissem 
Etym. M.auctorem, qui p. 503, 3. citat Tpeoce 5’, huic conjecture 
suffragari, nisi nimium scirem scholiastas et grammaticos veteres 
passim omittere finalem y, quorum negligentiam tamen laudabilis 
hodiernorum industria in eA reponenda collocata bene compensa- — 
verit.—In I]. H. 242. pro AAN ov yap o’ efedw* naturalis ordo 
videtur anteferendus undequaque: AAAa yap ov o° efedAw: ut ex 
imitatione Homered Pindarus, Nem. vii. 76. elegante loco., Valde 
miror ingeniosissimos viros zquis oculis hunc versiculum Orphei 
aspicientes, lapp. 410. 

Ev pev bn Boravas npe Avypwy Te Kat eoOAwy—* 

Nez! Musis equidem iratissimis eram natus, nisi recte judicem non 
aliter quam ad hanc normam refingendum: — ith, 

Ev pev dn BOTANAIZ EAPI AYTPON re cae EXOAON 

Anes, ev de AcBors arnv ov pera Kev ebpots. 

Sentis oppositionem rerum ac verborum, et conjecturis plaudis : 
confer ver. 610. Ad Od. A. 80. manifestissimum est, Aydpwrv & HE 
KE vs’ pro 8» wey 7s: v. Il. K. 445. In Q. Cal. xii. 259. re- 
stitue ‘“HMIN EEAAOMENOLSI, in locum ‘Huy eddopevoror—: 
v. xili, 472. Versiculus est in adeororm epigrammate, Anthol. 
Steph. p. 266. ad Musas perterrefaciendas egregie comparatus, 
quem fortasse jam alii emolliverint ; 


‘ 
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Apreyevwy ce xedtdwv ovcay prepa rexvwr. 
Poétam dedisse, XEAJAON, EOYZAN, quis sanus deneget ? 

Si locis, quibus ogise vel odio, ejecto opi, inserendum est, 
manum admoliri vellem, tempus et charta me deficerent, patientia 
et otium lectorem. Perpaucos excerpamus: Dion. P. 1062. 
1102. ll. Bs 670.1. 454. A. 444. K. 574. M. 91. 3B. 358. V 
810. Od. A. 555. Q. Cal. xii. 65. confer ibid. 90. 158. Vidit 
Tyrwhittus;ad Orph. lap. 560.—Theocr. xvii. 20. v. ver. 84. Ap. 
Rhod. iv..483. In Q. Cal. xii, 555. mutilis numeris : 

Odveca oft mnpa, Kat apyadeor pevos acons—' 
aliorum conatus punctum meum non ferent. Malim quiddam 
elegantius et minus operosum: OYNEK’ APA OLXE anya: ut 
alii seepius. . 

Hinc subdubitare soleo de_puritate formarum guarundam in his 
poétis, que linguam Attidem_potius sapere videntur, quam_lonis- 
mos; neque discernere valeo, quamobrem scribendum sit zpov- 
Xovra, mpoutupe, mpouparvero, vice mpoexovra, mpoeruipe, mpoepatvero* 
atque ita porro in aliis, presertim quum prepositio zpo nunquam 
patiatur elisionem; dum legimus interea, neque deferimus erroris, 
quamvis re vera sunt usu rariore, aroexAucer, in Ap. Rhod. i. 366. 
aroatvupat, aroatpeo, Karaioyerar, In Homero; azonpvyev, tro- 
erpecay, in Nicandro; ne nonnulla alia congeram similia, que et in 
illis, et alibi, reperiantur. Sane, dum video tam zpoeye, quam 
TpovxXovra, in Homero; arawupevor fadque, einpeamine ICE? pevoOar et 
kaTisxer: ombino me persuasum habeo formas Contractiores, supra 

ositas, amovendas e poétarum Tonicorum carminibus, et scripturas 
vegetiores atque sseligalionss esse restituendas. Tisdem de caus- 
Sis slatuerim pro certo voculam ev, metro sinente, ut in ceteris, 
nusquam non dissolute scribendam esse; unde suavitatis haud 
parum et agilitatis accrescit carmini. Il. I. 402. 

Thcov exrnaGar, ev vatouevoy mrodteOpor. 

Sentis, opinor, quid sonus sono prestet. Vide Il. ’. 235. E. 424. 
uti pariter in compositione, quoties liceat, distrahi vocales velim. 
Sed enim in re, cui nihil videtur aut dubii aut difficilis inhzrere, 
quid opus est molestiore investigatione, et argumentorum cumulo ? 

iv. Porro, ut diphthongus et_vocalis longa produci nequeunt 


abam natura brevem 
—Generaliter loquor, 


Nemo vivorum, sat scio, lectione poetarum exercitatus, mihi 


denegaverit Aratum, phen. 577. 

Toy de Kat ets wpous karayet poyepov Oduovyxor : 
scripsisse inversis vocabulis, poyepoy carayes oprovyoy: quum sint 
hujusce ordinis in simili terminatione viginti forte ei exempla, ut 
apud alios; illius autem ne quidem unum. Vitiosus etiam Ho- 
merus circumfertur in Il. I. 403. 
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To mpuv ex’ eronvns, TIPIN edOecv (eADeper) vias Ayam: 
et contra omnium librorum sententiam rescribendus est mpi I” 
eAdepev—. Nescio an non sit vel in eo sic erratum centies: vide 
v. 387. A. 98. T’. 393. E. 288. %. 334. cum aliis permultis locis. 
Unde emendes B. 348. Z. 81. ©. 474. et ita porro seepissime: nam 
quid attinet totos indices in has chartas importare? Hoc fulcrum 
Theocrito supponendum, ad xxv. 222. 258. 263. confer Mosch. iv. 
112. Il. I. 647. etiam ante aspiratam literam ; ut Opp. hal. i. 668. 
Hes. Theog. 222. Hom. hymn. Cer. 96. 195. 202. Hac ope co- 
alescere facias hiatum in Quint. Cal. xii. 305. 

TIPIN I” EMOI apg: rapya xkarackedvacbat tovdor. 

‘Non sum cesure vim docendus, ad primam tertii pedis, vocem 
finientis, syllabam; sed e poétarum lectione mibi videor recte 
collegisse, brevem vocalem etiam in hoc loco correptam suspicione 
depravationis raro vacare, quibusdam saltem versibus. Vide Il. B. 
504. 539. 696. E. 277. ubi tamen sensus interquiescit. Hine yix 
dubitem ad Od. I. 369. 

Our eyw tuparov edopat pera ois érapotot: 
interponendum esse ye’ ruparoy I” edouat’ maxime, quum affinis 
sit ironiz et jocis hec in primis omnium particula. Videas modo 
convenientissimum exemplum, ibid. v. 525. et Il. A. 491. 527. 553. 
Idem censeo de II. B. 24, A. 407. Sisincerus ©. 158. pausam 
causseris. Ad Il. 0. Goo. “a 

Kecrat 8’ ev Aexecoo’, dua & noe datvoperng.* 
eum przposuisse cernis rem ingratam, conglobatas consonantes, 
ingratiori; scilicet brevi vocali Aeyect, vel, si sis e magnanimis 
duellatoribus, qui parati sunt pro dilectissimo suo finali » wodepe- 
Gepev nde paxeoOat contradicentibus, Aexeow: et, ut verum con- 
fitear, Aeyeos Non improbassem, adductus ab A. 68. cujus fortasse 
ratio difficilior librarium impulerit, ut immutaret. Errorem hunce, 
quo nomine confidentissimus insignio, Brunckius erravit, sad Ap. 
Rhod. ii. 358. scribendo, 

——— row Evernios euBaatreve : | 
qualis rov nu productio prorsus est incognita poétis: nam, quod 
damnet particulam ut syntaxi et metro inutilem, non opus est ut/a 
sua voce disjungatur: atqui ore, dove, passim veniunt. Quum 
vero probabile sit, ob Evera, Veneti in aliis, hanc vocem sibi di- 
gamma vindicasse, consultius fuerit, opinor, nudum rococ reliquisse.: 
Similiter sustinere poéte placuit ad Il. T. 206. scribendo: 

Novy pey avwyotpe mrodepicew vias Ayawy" 
pro wodepuecery* vel verius wrodeuiceper. Adeas etiam K. 235. 
Unde &. 423. 

Arxpas* add’ ov zis eduvncaro royueva Aawy—" 
lego equidem, ov 71s T’: de poéta more in hoc vocabulo, ut ibid. 
v. ph ‘Vide insuper quo studio sacra fecerit auribus in Od. 
=. 90, 

Jam vero, que de hac cesurd disserimus, ideo certiora videri 
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Statim .a principio natura nostris animis invictum quendam 
amorem tod jeycdAou insevit, ut semper ejus desiderio tenere- 
mur.” Toup. Imo lege, sermonis indole sic flagitante, wayrds 
Tou Hel peytrou. Vide ipsum Toup. et Weisk. ad s. 44, 6. 


6. Etymologicum M. emendatum ; Tittmannus castigatus. 

Etym. M. *Ayxiarovr orpeBadv. "Ayntaoyve raga 7d dyw yl- 
yetar Qryxddos. ei 03 ywaoxey, Ors TO AyxdAoy onualves Tela To 
Te TXOAMY xual mavovpyov, ws TO, Ouocdos aynuropyrew* kal 4d 
mepiOeges xaTa oyjwa, ws ev tH, "Ayxtaw tka nab Td ioxupoy, 
dis ty Td, “Ayxvara 8 cower’ eduvev. “Qs edoov ev ‘Tropvnmaciy 
"IAiados. Td xv, Yurdy, Siati; ta Sik Tod uAcs dvomara Bid Tod v 
WiAod ypcGovras, oiov, KpwBvros, onjatver 82 tov mopvoBooxdy, Ai- 
THUAOS, ByxUros, TARY TOD xoIAOs, 6 Babds Tonos, (cf. Schol. Eur. 
Pheen. 1148.). Pro v, @uvey in Ed. Ald. 1549. &duyev reperi- 
tur; sed utram lectionem sequaris, nihil omnino interest; utra- 
que enim delenda est, utpote que aliunde huc irrepserit, atque 
adeo teste Gaisfordioin Etym. Ms, Dory. non legitur. H. 
Steph. Thes. v. ’Ayxtaos Homero tribuit verba, ’“Ayxiac & 
appar’ euvev, cum Tollius ad hance in Apollonii Lex... glos- 
sam, “AyxvtAovy, oxodmv, ea notarit frustra queri in Il. et 
Odyss,. atque adeo antiquo cuidam Poetz incerto assignarit. 
Sed sequendo lectionem, quam prebet Etym. Ms. Dorv. teste 

° > > , ¢ 3 , Re a: » 
Gaisfordio, nempe ayxvaov agua, pro vulg. ayxvau 0 dpmar 
fduvey, omnis tollitur difficultas. Grammaticus. proculdubio in 
animo habebat Il. Z. 39. cyxdaov dpuce "Akavr’ év moarw pupa, 
ut patet etiam e Pseudo-Did. ad Il. B. 205., cujus scrinia, no- 
tante Toll. l.c., Etym. M. compilavit: dyaoi 0 7d ayxdaov maga 
TH Ilowmry tpla’ to oxoAidy xara Bovdcuow, ws ray Ayn ayxvdrd- 
pytiv. toy Kpdvov' xab 40 mepipegis xara oxjun, ws TO, “Ayxdac 
xUKAg, (IMO TOFa,) xab Td ioxuedy, ws Td, "Ayndacv dpa. Ete 
Zonara: ’AyxvAoy? mapa to ayw ylveras, onwalyer OF y’, To TXOALOY, 
mepipepes xaTa avira, ws ev TH, Ayxdaa TOFa, xab rd lonupoy, ws 
ty tH, “AyxvAoy apy, (ipse Poeta alio loco interpretatur xap- 
muro apuc, Il. E. 237. notante eod. Voll.) Ours ebpov ey “Tzo- 
peuypaciv TAitdos. “ An Eustathium innuit?” 'Tittmann. Si qui- 
dem V. D. in mentem revocasset Etymologi locum, ubi eadem 
leguntur verba, Ovrws, -(vulgo ‘Qs, sed Otrws exhibet Cod. 
Dorv., ut Zonar.) edpoy év ‘Tropvypaci TAscdos, Eustathium non 
posse innui perspexisset, cum Eust. Etymologo junior sit, 
atque adeo eum partes in suas non uno in loco vocet. 


7. Piersoni canon grammaticus illustratus ; Hesych. Etym. M. 
et Zonaras emendatt. 


“ Observari meretur usus articuli 6, 4, 72, quem Grammaticl 
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non glossis, sed earum interpretamentis solent addere, ad quod 
homines eruditi sepe non attenderunt.” Pierson. Pref. ad Meer. 
p> xxx], Sic flagitat etiam Gr. lingue ratio, perinde ac Gram- 
maticorum mos, Hesy ch. dixit, idquue omnino recte, Aco Pialeiv’ 
moos avopa ordua otvev, (1. croparvey,” Salmas. quam emen- 
dationem firmat ‘Schowii Cod, Ven., qui exhibet oréyardew.) 
AccPiadas yao ras Auixnorolac thea: Dicere potuit, et e more 
Grammaticorum et e Gr, lingue ratione: AecBiafew 10 meds 
avepat TT OMLATEELY : at cum Contra scriptorum usum, tum contra 
Gr, sermonis indolem locutus. esset, Aso Bicibas yee Aainaar plas 
eAsyoy, aut, Tas Aso Biadaus yee Raina epics EASY Oy» Idem : Atoxn’ 
Omirice, (scripsisset salva sermonis lege, 7) Opartot,) ree H) drvapla, 
x0} 6 onudoros TOmOS, ev w ier piBoy oi araxol, xat bedzyouro arr 
Aor, onpalver 88 nal Ta xowed Sermuoryoice, xal Tods ev adToIS Adyous, 
HAL TOUS arses Tomous Aeon as XaAOUTIY. (Etym, M. Atanas 
mapa Bowwrois TA xowa SsimvyTypia, tives D8 Te Povyie, xe} Tobs 
aAzeivons Tomous Aeonas XAaA0UGI, oup.Baives yap TOUS év Talis olxlois 
TAUT AIS epi Depens xabeComevous Adyous ouveelpely, ubi Sylb. 
recte conjicit cuveipely. Zonar. Aeoxas Te Cermvnr hole, xal ai 
PAvapia, xb ah moruroy/ias, nal cl Beets" ok yep xabelouevor 
api bepuns ev Tals ointous Adyous Tuvecipovey, I, ouvelpougiy. ) At 
Poise leges violasset, si dixisset, Anpetives o8 eu) xowe deimvi- 
oT HpIA, xal TOUS ey avTols Adyous, xa aAceivovs Tomous Aeoxas 
XaOUo IY. Demosth. Phil. 1. p. 41. Tlagabery woo xpewevos 
TH Tore pown Tov Aansbarpovioy, 7S expareite éx TOU Toorenely 
TONS mparywcss Tov vouv, xal TH viv UBoes ToUTOU x. T. A. Si dixis~ 
set, TOIs mapadely par, obscure simul et barbare locutus esset, 
Idem p- 43. ?Eyo pay yap olopucek Tels ZArsubepors meylotyy avayany 
Thy Oméo THY poryy aT eoY ationncovyy elves. Non licuit Oratori di- 
cere, vel THY pez eylorqy cevey any Thy UTeE Tiby T Rey LT OOV aloxurny, 
vel tiv peyloryy avayuny Unig Téy mpayparwv. Sic autem pergit 
Pierson, :—‘“ Exemplo sit Suide interpres in ‘Apakougyol, qui, 
“Awakoupyous Asyouos TOUS eygiomnyous, ita vertit, ‘ “Apakoupyovs 
Attict vocabant eyeinnyous. Perperam ; qui enim vulgo aypio- 
myyoi dicebantur, hos Attici et Aristoph. ‘Inn. 462. amabovgyos 
appellarunt. Hane ob causam in J. Poll. 6,55. Pro, Ta pev- 
Tos Oynoeidia xpec a xeveBpree exaAouy, delonduns xai cum Mss,” 
(imo Mss. illud xa, ut ipse notavit vir doctus ad Herodian. p. 
466., agnoscunt, sed pro xa} xevéBpie prabet Cod. Falck. xat 
yeBpicl Cod. Jung. autem xa} veBpla,) “ Carnes morticinas dice- 
bant xeviBpia. Sic in Hesychio pro, Kopurrcanttov, xspatioriy, 
reposuimus, KopumteAyy: tov xeparioryy.” 


Thetfordia, Sept. 1826. 
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possint; quia compertum habeamus, vel in efficacissima ompium 
cesurd, que in prim4 fit pedis quarti syllab4, poétas, si quid ful- 
cimenti ad manum jaceat, avide arripere, et brevem exinde suble- 
vare es ee Exempla videas in Theocr. xxv. 258. Il. E. 
54, 402. H. 232, N. 223, I. 208. Y. 134. Od. I. 147. 2.61. Sic 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1300. vies scribit, non vie. 

Hine quosdam locos, licet non is sum, qui de omnibus cum 
litigioso decertare velim, castigandos existimo. Exemplo sit Q. 
Cal. x. 183. ubi immittam re: 

——— vxor T’ esa ofpipobupor, 

Kar oves apy.odorres: 
unde numeros non leviter edulcaverim: et rovwy legam pro zovou, 
x. 258. Sit etiam exemplo vel ubi longa vocalis est in cesura: 
Arat, phen. 533. 

*‘E&éecns éxarepOe karydvowy avooos Te. 
Varia lectio est in margine: xarnAvows, 75’ avodos re. Optimum 
arbitramur, non sine necessaria precedentis versis castigatione, 
faventibus. interim nostris regulis, et optimorum poétarum more 
deposcente: 


— ma de LOIXIN cory, ‘EKALTM, 

"Ezecns éxarepOe karnXvoin T’, avodos re. 
Malim ye immittere (v. Ap. Rhod. i. 1361. iv. 1489. et alia infinita) 
in I], A. 85. Od. ©. 475. ut szpe alibi. 


E. H. BARKERI 
ANNOTATIONES ET EMENDATIONES 
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‘1. Hesychius defensus contra Ruhnkenium. 


‘Lecunout. Mss. ap. Tittmann. ad Zonar. Ixxix. ’AysAaios 
idiarns, apwabys. “Ayedaios: Gry Awoys, isons. Hine defendi potest 
Hesych. cum allis Lexicographis scribens: "Aydptys* éyAayw- 
59 moocaitys, emaitys, ougherarne, idsotys: contra Ruhnkenii 
conjecturam, censentis vocab. idsarys ortum habere e fine pra- 


cedentis cupheTwons. 
2. Trypho emendatus ; Blomfieldius castigatus. 


Trypho ap. Blomf. in Mus. Crit. Cantabr. i. 45. Alviypc 
207s Goaoss Emiterydeupeyy xaxoTxXOAws els aoaPeray AmoxpUmTovTe 


ag 
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+0 vooUmevoy" A  adivcer dy het apyyavoy TeLploravoun ot Biageges be 
arriyoolas, Oth H peey cepceupour ces » AdEa H Siavola, TO 0 nal” Exa- 
Tegov' olov, “Hoowy, (‘ita recte Phav. roy Ms.’ Blomf., imo 
yoowy exhibet Phav, ille,) anynoas mason Tov ex Béribos avebps expe 
HOT, (l. 77 wy,) yap, 6 xelpuv, ahy ious (adde 6) movyoas: gots Os 
OTs Xelpay 6 Kevravpos ef epee Tov “AX IAAE SL, Kei mam, I's eave 
ner erber pou Or” ayyelwy Cah cpap Tey" aytt TOU, Aias 6 Terapcrvog 
ereAcdTyoev, (sic Phav. sed Ms. a¢cpaprev,) trav tov OmAwy ané- 
tuxe. Dis yap Alas ybveraus" deo pou, (sic Biomf, sed leg. serpnod, 
ut in Phav.) terapdvos* cyyeiwy 02, tév omdwy. [ ‘TPryphonis 
interpretatione decpod, TeAapddvos, ‘satis patet falsam. esse le- 
ctionem, quam Blomf. codicem suum secutus vulgavit. In Phav., 
ut V. D. notare debebat, reperitur xara decuod. Kara pertinet 
ad v. eave, pro xaredave. 


3. Jacobsius et Gaisfordius castigate. 


Nicet. Annal. 116. Td rot "Agysardyou dutixpus emepelveTo, 0 
Ouow; ekg evrepoy mOpYNS TOAAGHIS petapouioxec Gees Ta x pov xas 
mov cvrasyévra juaxpa. “ Vel invito Periz. et Kuhnio, Schef- 
feri emendationem amplexus, lego, mégvng yuvaixds @repoy Katap- 
peouorv, quod elegantissimum est, et Nicete perappuioxerdas ad 
amussim respondet.” Jacobs. Katappeourw probat et Liebel. ad 
Archilochi Religgq. 224. Sed errore satis crasso idem Jacobs. 
atque ex eo Gaisford. p. 303., ceteroqui viri eruditissimi, Ar- 
chilocho hec, que sunt ipsius Nicetz, tribuunt verba, “Avrixpus 
émepaivero : sensus enim est, ut vel e Kuhnio discere eis licebat, 
Tum wlud Archilocht dictum obtinebat locum. 


4. Nicander et ejus Scholiasta emendati. 


Schol. Nicandr. ’A. 439. ToAanxis 82 xad of dures mersdvoh 
yivdyevos, (as om. G.) Zyros Tov alwares Hweoivros, xab 7 pis OT pe- 
Broupevn, xat oi opbarol XO1AO8 rytvomeevos Oceveerov am ayyEhroue ly. 


Leg. et in textu. et in Schol. Emaryyedrouow, promittunt, mi- 
nantur. 


5. Pseudo-Longinus emendatus ; Toupius castigatus. 


Pseudo-Longin. 35. "Ort ¥ duos ou Tamevoy pas Saov 00d 
cuyevves explve, Toy avbpwmoy, GAN ws ei¢ eye rny Tive movnyupyy, eS 
Toy Biov nat eis TOY CUumavTE 07 wo emckryour et, becerets Tivats Toy 
ohwy avrg er omevous xcs Pidoriordrous ayauores, evbds a morn 
puro eveduoey yudy ralis puyais mavrdg del rob peyaaon, nal we 
Tos peas daimoviwregon, ubi cum Moro, probante etiam Weiskio, 
lege Saimoviwrepoy sc. Zpwre, Studium mays. uam pro humana 
indole, divinum, divina natura disnum.” © Hee ita vertenda : 
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by commenting and amplifying ; and in others, as in the books 
of the Maccabees, by showing the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecies contained in the canonical scriptures. 

The books of Maccabees were placed immediately after 
Daniel, because they were considered as an application of his 
predictions of Alexander and Antiochus Epiphanes. And in 
my humble opinion, they prove that Daniel did foretell the per- 
secution of the Jews by that king of Syria, whatever else he 
might have ultimately comprehended. 

The next point to be investigated is the age of these books, 
and more particularly, whether they were written before the 
Christian dispensation. But in attempting this, we must not 
lump them all together, as if they all together constituted one 
book, entirely composed at the same time; and we must not 
assume that they have come down to us without corruption. 
(See Arnald’s Preface.) Neither must we fancy that any opinion 
respecting them, held now by Protestants, is the result of exa- 
mination. Mr. Arnald, in his Preface to his Commentary on 
some of these books, well observes, ‘‘ { shall neither with the 
Romanists, pretend that it (the book of Wisdom) is canonical, 
and to be put on the same level with the inspired writings... . 
neither can | persuade myself with too many Protestants to 
decry it as useless and of no authority, for no other reason pro- 
bably, but because the church of Rome has paid too great a 
deference to this, and other writings confessedly apocryphal, 
which [ cannot think are all of them of equal value.” He also 
notices, “ that it is surprising to observe in how many places the 
English translation of the apocryphal books is faulty and im- 
perfect. In that of the book of Wisdom, the language is not 
only bad, but the sense often obscure and intricate; and though 
some allowance may be made on account of the faultiness of 
the original text, which might in particular passages occasion 
the obscurity of our version, yet often, where the original is 
clear, pure, and intelligible, the’ translators have not only fallen 
short of the force and beauty of it, but have unaccountably mis- 
taken the sense.” | 

I would merely add to Mr. Arnald’s remarks, that apocryphal 
is not opposed to znspzred, but to revealed and canonical; for the 
amoxpuga of Isaiah were uot less inspired than his aroxaAvarixe. 
Not that I mean to assert. the inspiration of the apocryphal 
books, but that the term apocryphal does not necessarily imply 
uninspired. What it implies in the sense in which we apply 
the term to the books in question, is secret, and nothing more. 
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It is but justice also to add, that until these books have been 
fairly examined, we ought not implicitly to assume that the 
errors charged on them are really theirs. Some of these 
errors may be found only in the translation; others in uninten- 
tional corruptions. of the text; and others again in corruptions, 
that may possibly be of a different description. 

My reason for this suspicion is, that the second book of Es- 
dras came down to us only in the Vulgate translation. But 
Vigilantius opposed the doctrine of St. Jerome, who maintained 
a superstitious respect for the dead, by arguments drawn from 
this very second book of Esdras, and from that of Wisdom. 
And this protest of Vigilantius against the superstition of St. 
Jerome, drew from St. Jerome a violent philippic against the 
second book of Esdras, that of Wisdom, and Vigilantius. 

_ The passage in which St. Jerome attacks Vigilantius is as 
follows: “ ‘lu, Vigilans, dormis, et dormiens scribis, et pro- 
ponis mihi librum apocryphum, qui sub nomine Esdra, a te, et 
similibus tui legitur ; ubi scriptum est quod post mortem nullus 
proaliis audeat deprecari; quem ego librum nunquam legi,” &c. 

** Tt is evident,” says Dr. Allix, ‘‘ that the Protestants may 
look on Vigilantius as a zealous defender of the Christian purity, 
and as one of those who opposed themselves against supersti- 
tion in its first rise.” (Remarks on the Albigenses, ch. iv.) 

After all, though St. Jerome professes thus never to have read 
the second book of Esdras, and in his preface to the canonical 
book of Ezra, not to have translated the two apocryphal books 
of Ezra; nevertheless, in the judgment of Calmet, he did some- 
times pay respect to the second book: for he admitted the 
fact that Esdras was the restorer of the Scriptures, recorded in 
2 Esd. xiv. 45—48. (Hieron. ad Helvidium.) 

St. Jerome rejected likewise all the apocryphal books as ab- 
solute forgeries, and admitted ‘only the twenty-four canonical 
books existing in Hebrew. ‘‘ He condemns,” says Lardner, ‘all 
sorts of apocryphal books in general, published with the name 
of Solomon or Ezra, or any of the patriarchs or prophets.” 
(Lardner’s Credibility, vol. v. p. 17, &c.) ? 

But high as the authority of St. Jerome is, when we consider 
that he never read some at least of the apocryphal books on 
which he pronounces, and that his errors were combated from 
the books of Ezra and Wisdom by Vigilantius, and that he was 
one of the latest fathers, and so much the less able to estimate 
the age of the book ; as also, that he condemns without exami- 
nation all apocryphal books alike as forgeries, with one indis- 


A QUERY RESPECTING ABSYRTUS. 


Havine been requested by an antiquary and manuscript-loving 
correspondent to ascertain whether the following manuscript, 
*« Apsyrtus de re Hippiatrica,” has ever been published ; permit 
me to make the inquiry through the Classical Journal. 
The following is a part of the dex of contents: 

"Aigrou wep muperod 

meph wares aplpiridos * 
———— epi cAshavriaytos 
TleAayaviou mpos Aoiwwdy 
‘IepoxaAdov meph mvevpovos 
"Adprov mepl mveupatopparyos 
———~ mep} mvevpovias nos Bovdsmy 
meph xpiOicoes ~ 

- meg) AsBoroulas, ei dplory | PAsBoropla tay Iamwy 

~———— ep) dfbarpav Acuxdparos 

mepl Oiaxomis Obarpory 
~———- megh Erepopdarpou x. T. A. 
MEph EVEL ee wees 
mep) Tay Teddy cUAAHPews xal xadaprews xab megh TOO yva- 

vas ei dony % OyAv TO sbAnpbey 
mept mapwtioos  Asboprou 
meph ZAxous evwriwy Aiptou 
"TegoxAdous megh .... 
"Adprou meph xuveryxns 
Teph yolnnduy bAiemwe 
megh moAvmodos ev TH piv 
——— zecl Buyos 
“Iepoxacous wep) adyévos bro Curyod emagbevTos 
"AWigrou wep mapaywyiis TPaXHAoU 
' [pos mUpmpce 
"Iepoxagoue wep) opomadovros 
"Aipoprou meg) 6ebomvolas 
meds onmeddvas Tos EV TI yvado 
meph xagdinxod 
mep) ve@piridos 
a 
1 In Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, col. 5918 a (new edition), under the 


word yar Apsyrtus is mentioned, but without any reference. 
2 Under the root of this word also, Apsyrtus Is mentioned, col. 5329 a. 
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‘IepoxAéous meph oberg aAyouons 

"Arpuprov meph Tov Yrap adyoburos 

— mepl ducoupias xolAlas AAYNLUTOS HOb eo ve eo HAS ionvouplas. 
The above are according: to the index of the Ms.; a more 
complete list of the contents might have been given, had nota _ 
few leaves been torn away. What is given will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to answer the intention of the present communication. 


PIANO. 


REMARKS ON THE APOCRYPHAL.. 
BOOKS OF SCRIPTURE. 


‘Tus term Apocryphal is frequently met with in the book of 
Kcclesiasticus, as in ch. xxxix. 3. xl. 26. xlviii. 28, where it is 
plainly used for secret or esoteric, in opposition to revealed. or 
exoterjc. Inthis sense only can Isaiah have been there said to 
have written eroxpugx. The passage in Isaiah alluded to-in 
Keclus, xlviil. 28, is probably, ch. vii. 16. Bind up the testi- 
mony, seal the law among my disciples. 

The prophet plainly intends the true and spiritual sense of 
the Old ‘Testament of which he is discoursing, and’ to which in 
ch, vi. 9. he is to blind the main body of the Jews, by giving 
them signs and types, which seeing and understanding only ‘in 
their outward and visible shell, they shall mistake for the rea- 
lities intended. For so our Late himself interprets the place 
in Mark iv. 11. “ Unto you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God: but ‘to them that are without, all things 
are done in similitudes, that seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive,’ &c. 

ref the other hand, it is equally clear that: the true meaning 
_of the types aud exotrical signs of the Law was to be preserved 
by the disciples of Immanuel, as declared in Isaiah viii. 16. 

May it not then seem probable that the name Apocrypha was 
given to those books which we so call, because they were written 
with an. intention to show the inward and esoteric meaning of 
the canonical books, after the canon of the Old Testament 
was completed ? 


This intention might have been effected in some of the books 
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criminate sentence ; and after all, that he is charged by Calmet 
with contradicting himself,—we cannot submit to such a de- 
cision without further inquiry and research into antiquity. 

In making this research, | know of no author, except Calmet, 
who can afford us any adequate help. ‘This indefatigable author 
has in his prefaces to the several apocryphal books, brought 
together all references to the primitive fathers, wherever he could 
find that they had given their opinion of any one of the apocry- 
phal writers, or wherever they had quoted them or adopted opi- 
nions Originating in their writings. Calmet’s Bible, therefore, is 
the store-house of information on this subject, though in having 
recourse to such a store-house, we must use our own judgment 
in summing up the evidence, And in this investigation, we 
should consider that even if we should be led to conclude that 
a particular apocryphal book was inspired, it would not there- 
fore follow that it ought to be admitted into the canon of 
Scripture. ‘This will appear from the following considerations: 

1. If the original does not exist in Hebrew, the version can- 
not now be received asa part of the canonical Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, unless it can be proved, which is impossible, that the 
translator also was inspired ; for if he was not inspired, he may 
have mistaken or corrupted the sense, and so have introduced 
dangerous errors, And this consideration, singly considered, 
draws a clear and broad line between the certain and doubtful 
word of God: and therefore St. Jerome showed his good 
sense and discernment in rejecting from the canon of the He- 
brew Scriptures all such books as did not exist in Hebrew. 

2. The nature of the subject of these books may exclude 
them from the canon of Scripture, though not from the claim 
to inspiration. It may have been the intention of the Holy 
Spirit to adapt the canonical volume, both in quantity and qua- 
lity, to the capacity and purposes of the mass of mankind, as 
‘St. Jobn, in closing the canon of the New Testament, plainly 
intimates, John xx. 30, 31. xxi. 25. 

Likewise, it may have been his intention to form the cano- 
nical Scriptures into a text to be commented on; but the com- 
mentary and explanation, however inspired from time to time, 
he might have intended to be kept separate, as lock and key. 

There are, accordingly, many passages of Scripture, which 
declare that God would always inspire his church with a right 
understanding of the Law and of the Testimony. But it did 
not follow, that every declaration of this kind made by every 
inspired prophet mentioned in the Old and New ‘Testament 


~ 
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was to. be added to the Bible, or even preserved after it had 
answered its temporary purposes. ‘There may be temporary 
and partial revelations made from age to age for particular ends, 
while the prophecies of the canonical Scriptures may be not for 
private or temporary uses. But the apocryphal books seem to 
be commentaries on the canonical books, containing, perhaps, 
such interpretations of the genuine Law and Prophets as ex- 
isted at the time when they were written ; and as. such, whether 
inspired or uninspired, are subjects of great interest, and would 
be found of the greatest use, 1f we could simply ‘determine a 
point of time before which they were written, though we could 
not ascertain how long before such a point of time they existed. 
For instance, if it can be proved that the second book of 
Esdras existed before the time of Justin Martyr, it will thence 
clearly appear, that the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel were 
decidedly understood and maintained before his time ; the con- 
trary to which has been sometimes asserted, 
- What an important investigation therefore now opens on 
us! At present, this important book, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
has no place in heaven or earth found for it; but give it a place, 
and let it abound as much as you please with lies and forgeries, 
still it comes forward as a witness, that before a certain point of 
time certain doctrines were maintained. I shall therefore call 
attention to this book in the first place, and begin with a con- 
cise statement of some of Calmet’s references to antiquity re- 
specting it, extracted from his preface to second Esdras. He 
observes, that the Greeks consider the book as canonical—that 
Barnabas so considers 2d Esdras, ch. v.4. ‘The passage from 
Barnabas is as follows: ‘ In like manner he determines con- 
cerning the cross in another prophet, saying, And when shall 
these things be fulfilled? The Lord answers, When the tree 
that is fallen shall rise, and when blood shall drop from the 
tree.’ Vid. Conject. Edit. Oxon. in Barnabe Epist. c. xii. et ~ 
Obs, Cotel. in loc. | 

If we turn to the quotation from Esdras, we shall find in the 
Latin, ch. iv. 33, 34, ‘‘ Et respondi et quando hec? ... et re- 
spondit ad me et dixit,” &c.; andin ch. v.5. ‘‘ Relucescet su- 
bito sol noctu, et luna ter in die, et de ligno sanguis stillabit.” 

Perhaps the difference might be satisfactorily accounted for, 
if we supposed that Barnabas translated from the Hebrew. For 
the same word in Hebrew, as well as in Greek, expresses the — 
light of the sun, and a tree: that. is to say, the word M23, which is 
made use of in Hebrew, de terre nascentibus, is properly from 
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the Arabic , AE dhamany, splendere, explendescere,” and 


which is applied in common to the vegetable kingdom, and to the 
stars. (Simonis Lexicon. Root M28. So Avaroay in Greek.) 


Tr 

Respecting the epistle of Barnabas itself, from which the quo- 
tation. from Esdras is alleged, Mr. Hartwell Horne observes, 
that the epistle was held in the greatest esteem by the ancients, 
and is still extant; and that he was the fellow-laborer of St. 
Paul. (H. Horne’s Introd. to the Scriptures, vol. i. p. 93.) He 
ranks first of the apostolical fathers; and as for his testimony, 

Valeat quantum valere potest. 

I am not concerned in any other cause than that of the discovery 
of truth: some other references to quotations from 2d Esdras 
made by Calmet, are toacomment on St. Mark, in St. Jerome’s 
works, and to a tract entitled Testimonia de Adventu Domini, 
in the works of Greg. Nyssenus.. He further observes, that the 
ancient fathers, both Greek and Latin, (which is a plain proof 
that the book once existed in Greek) cited it with commen- 
dation; and some of them expressly noticed that the author 
spake by the inspiration of the Spirit of God. St. Ambrose, 
for instance, in his treatise De Bono Mortis, (cap. 10. and 11.) 
and De Spiritu Sancto, (lib. 2.) speaks throughout of Esdras as 
inspired. ‘Tertullian quoted it by the title of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, in explaining Daniel, alleged Esdras, 
though the passage does not appear in Esdras. Elsewhere, he 
quoted it after Jeremiah, as of equal authority. Also, Cyprian 
and Genebrard quoted 2d Esdras, 

I would observe on Calmet’s reference to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, that if we refer to the Stromata, lib. 1. p. 329, (Co- 
lon. 1688.) we shall there find the assertion that Esdras after 
Zorobabel was the instrument of the restoration .of the Jews, 
Os’ dy yiveras ) amoAUTpwWoIG TOU AdoU, xa 6 Twy OeomvevTTwY avaryyu- 
GIT OS HAL aVAXCIVITLOS AOYIwY, Kab TO TWTYpIOY ayETaL maT KA, KOs 
Avors obveras emryapBpras. 

It follows in the same place, that thus the temple was built 
in seven weeks, according to the prophecy in the ninth chapter 
of Daniel, xa: yap ev rw Eodpa yeypanras. What follows does 
not seem to myself to have been a quotation from Esdras, but 
the narrative of Clemens himself 5 viz. Kai odtws eyevero Xosoros 
Bacirevs Iovdaiwy jyounevos mAnpoupevoy twv Emra EBdoncdwv, ev 
‘Tegourarny. xos ev Taig efyxovta duo EBdouaci jouyacey drace % 
Toudaic, xos evevero avev moAcuay, xar 0 Kupiog yuwv Xpioros, ayios 
Toy ay Iw, eEAdwy xcs TANPWTAS THY ooacty, Kab TOY MOOPYTHVY, EX PIT Oy 
THY Tupxe Tw Tov Tlareos auTOY myevmaT. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus clearly refers to the close of the four 
teenth chapter of second. Esdras, and to the canonical book : 
to the former, in respect to the renovation of the Scriptures; to 
the latter, in respect to the rebuilding of the temple: the rest 
is his own narration. That he refers to the apocryphal Ezra 
is further manifest, from the circumstance that it 1s admitted 
that the fathers in general adopted the opinion of the restoration 
of the Scriptures from 2d Esd. xiv. But it should further be 
noticed, that Clemens in this place is speaking of the succession 
of the Jewish writers, and bad just before mentioned the books 
of Maccabees, Tobit, and the apocryphal Daniel. And per- 
haps it will turn out, on investigation, that Clemens had his 
eye on 2d Esd. ch. vii. 28. when he asserted that it was 
written in Esdras that the seven weeks of Daniel, ix. 25. were 
fulfilled. For the seventy weeks are understood of 490 prophe- 
tical years, and the first seven weeks of forty-nine years, which, 
it is implied, were fulfilled; when Esdras counts only 400 years 
to the Messias. Neither is it improbable, that one intention of 
the seventy weeks was that they should commence with the 
decree of Cyrus, and terminate with the capture of Jerusalem, 
the profanation of the temple by Pompey and Scaurus; soon 
after which, the forty-six years of the temple of Herod began, 
(John 11. 19.) 

For why may not our Lord have been as properly said to have 
come in this judgment on Jerusalem by Pompey, as in that by 
Vespasian? (See Suetonius on this event.) | 

That the author of the second book of Esdras comments on 
Daniel is expressly asserted (2d Esd. xii. 11, 12.); neither 
do I see any reason to doubt, but that ch. vii. 28—33. refers to 
Daniel ix. 26, 27. xii. 1,2. And if this be admitted, it neces- 
sarily follows, that ch. vil. 27. speaks of the remaining portion 
of the sixty-two weeks of Daniel, ix. 25. which was to run out 
before the Messiah should come in‘judgment on Jerusalem, 
by the Romans under Pompey. ‘The vision of seventy weeks 
has had a construction given to it by Dr. Blaney, very suitable 
to this view of its first intention: according to which, the ori- 
ginal might signify either that the Messiah should cut off the 
city and the temple from belonging to himself ; or otherwise, 
that the unction should be cut off from the city and temple. 
(See Mr. Wintle’s note on Dan. ix. 26.) 

The space of time from Ezra to Pompey would be 400 
years. My limits do not allow me to enter more minutely into 
this question ; and I abstain the rather from doing so, becatise 
1 suspect that the text of Clemens -is corrupt, and his meaning 
in some places misunderstood. 
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-f would now call attention to a more extraordinary reference 
to this book in the Gospels of St, Luke and St. Matthew. Our 
Lord himself, addressing the lawyers, says, in Luke xi. 49, 50. 
“Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send them pro- 
phets and apostles, and some of them they shall slay and _per- 
secute ; that the blood of all the prophets, which was shed from 
the foundation of the world, may be required of this generation.” 

Two years after our Lord had made this declaration, he re- 
peats it, with this differenve—that he adopts it as a declaration 
of his own, confirmed and enlarged by himself; and probably 
because the Jews whom he addressed, had at length determined 
to treat him as they had done Zachariah in the time of Esdras. 

In Matt. xxiii. 34-59. he says, ‘‘ Wherefore, behold, I send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye 
shall kill and crucify ; and some of them shall ye scourge in your 
synagogues, and persecute them from city to city : that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel upto the blood of Zacharias, son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the. altar. 
Verily 1 say unto you, All these things shall come upon this ge- 
neration. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
_would [ have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

I leave to the unprejudiced to decide, whether or no our Lord 
quoted in St. Luke, ‘and applied in St. Matthew, 2d Esdras, 
ch. i. 28 to 35. As faras 1 see, the passage in St. Luke is a 
quotation from some inspired writer; and when 1 compare the 
place with that in St. Matthew, [ am tempted to believe that 
our Lord quoted the first chapter of 2d Esdras. 

I have now opened what appears to myself to be a most im- 
portant investigation; but Lhave done no more than open it, and 
{ trust fairly and impartially. And if L come to no conclusion, it 
is because I feel that the inquiry is not in that state of progress as 
to warrant a conclusion, avd that it would be rash and presump- 
tuous in any individual to hazard a decision on so. serious .a 
_question, even if he could allege much,,more of argument. than 
the author of this article is able to do. but for the purpose. of 
_assisting any future investigator in doing mere justice to the 
apocryphal books, I shall conclude with such miscellaneous 
remarks and references, as may appear useful to. guide inquiry 
and judgment on the great question under, consideration. 

J. In the year 1711, Mr. Whiston, in his work entitled, Pri- 
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mitive Christianity revived, published a version from the Arabic 
of second Esdras. (See Mr. Whiston’s work, vol. ni. p. 304. 
and. the end of vol. iv.) The Arabic differs considerably 
from the Latin, and has preserved a very long passage from 
Esdras, quoted by St. Ambrose, which is not now found in the 
Latin, and by consequence, not in our’ English version made 
from the Lat. It is probable that a comparison of these ver- 
sions might clear up many difficulties ; especially as the Arabic, 
in Mr. Whiston’s judgment, is very superior to the Latin. 

2, Mr. Lee is the only Protestant writer who perhaps ever 
studied this book with close attention: great information will 
be gained from him. 

3. Second Esdras abounds with passages parallel to others in 

the Old and New Testament, It is desirable therefore that an 
inquiry should be instituted into the nature of these parallels, as 
whether the author borrowed from the New Testament, or the 
authors of the New Testament and he had some common source 
of information, it may be perhaps not now known. ‘Should it 
appear that the author happily elucidates these parallels, this 
may confirm his character, as well as our supposition, that he is 
a commentator on Scripture. Compare, for instance, the sixth 
vial in the Revelation (ch. xvi. 12.) with 2d Esd. xi. Is there 
not good reason to believe that Isaiah xi. 4. 16. is the source 
from which both of these predictions are taken? Sir William 
Jones was so much struck with the prediction, and, as he be- 
lieved, the fulfilment of 2d Esdr. xi.45, 46. that he published 
on the subject. The title of his work a is, The Descent of the 
Afghans from the Jews: it is translated from the Persian by 
Mr. Vansittart. See a work entitled Idlustrations of Pro- 
phecy, vol. 11. p. 589, &e. 
.- 4 Let the book of Wisdom be compared with St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, especially Wisdom ix. 13. 17. xi. 12. 
xilil, 1—10. xiv. 25, xv. 7: and let Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 18, &c. 
be compared with Isaiah x. 32, X&c.; and Wisdom vii. 1, &e. 
with Isaiah xi. &c.; and ch. 1. 6. 20. ii. 1, 2. with Isaiah lvi. 
12. lvii. 1, &c.; and James v. 5, 6. Matt. v. 41, &c. 1 Cor. 
11.7, eC. 

Here we see that the author of the book of Wisdom sinew 
stood what was meant by the just man better than we do, who 
read Isaiah lvii. 1. without perceiving Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified, though the chapters preceding, one might think more 
than sufficient for this purpose. Let 2d Esdr. ix. 3—8. xvi. 
68—74. be compared with Luke xxi, 25—27. and 2 Thess. ii, 
8; and let it be considered whether any moderns have spoken 
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out so boldly and clearly as did the. author of this book, or un 
derstood the signs of the dissolution of the aitichtistian king-. 
doms of this world, or the mode of their dissolution now im- 
pending, and to be suddenly accomplished under the seventh 
vial. Professor Robison himself has not warned us more fairly 
and fally. 

5. 2d Esdras xiv, 42, &c. Trenwus says that the Scriptures 
were corrupted by Nebuchodonosor ; but that in the time’ of 
Artaxerxes, God inspired Esdras the priest to recollect all the 
discourses and to restore the Law to the people. (Lib. iii. cap. 
25.) ‘This is plainly taken from ch. xiv. of 2d Esdras. And 
what is there unreasonable in such a supposition; viz. that after 
the Babylonish captivity, God should provide that the Scrip- 
tures should be restored in their purity, and bring all things to 
the remembrance of the priests and Levites who remembered 
the former temple and service? As also, that a person properly 
gifted, as was Ezra, should have been inspired for the purpose ? 
The Hebrew language was now become a dead language to the 
Jews at large, because they had learned the language of the 
Chaldeans during the captivity. 

Whether this passage in 2d Esdras may refer or not to an 
introduction of vowel-points into the Hebrew text, or whether 
it may refer to a Chaldean translation or paraphrase composed 
for popular use, may be well questioned. 

[t should be noted, however, that the Lat is evidently cor- 
rupt, and the Arabic correct. ‘The translation of the Arabic is 
as follows: ch. xiv. 42. “ Then the Most High gave understand- 
ing to the heart of the five men, that they might write what [ 
should say to them, according to the order of the signs of the 
things Succeeding one another, which they had not known. 
And I stayed there forty days, and they wrote in the day, and 
ate bread in the night. And in forty days they wrote ninety- 
four volumes of books. And at the end of the forty days, the 
Most High spake to me, and said, Show twenty-four of the books 
which thou hast written, first: that the worthy and unwerthy 
may read them. But keep the seventy last, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the wise men of thy people; for in them is thé 
| leaven of wisdom and understanding, and a large sea of know- 
lege.” 

ate is obvious that the distinction between the first and last 
books is more clearly stated in the Arabic thanin the Latin and 
English; and it may be well suspected, that the Latin has 
been corrupted to make the number of volumes coincide with 
the apostolical constitutions, with which they certainly do in a 
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most remarkable manner, as Whiston has proved in the work in 
which the translation of the Arabic is found. 

The Arabic likewise obviously distinguishes the canonical 
books of Scripture from the uncanonical, as a lock froma key ; 
and we gather from it the reason why the primitive fathers alike 
believed that Ezra restored the twenty-four Hebrew canonical 
books : but it by no means appears from the Latin, that the 
Scriptures were at all intended in 2d Esdras xiv. 44; ‘and till I 
noticed this place in the Arabic, I could not see on what 
ground the fathers argued from this place that Ezra restored the 
Scriptures. But this mention of the first twenty-four books 
agrees exactly with St. Jerome’s admission of only twenty-four 
books into the canon of the Old Testament. 

In respect to the seventy latter books, the learned Count of 
Mirandula, who is the principal witness in this case, doth not 
only testify that there were so many books bearing the name of 
Esdras, and no other, really extant in his time, but that he him- 
self had seen them, and read them over, and even begun to 
translate them. ‘The premature death of the renowned Picus 
prevented any further discovery. See Dr. P. Lee’s Discourse 
on the Books of Ezra, and the Variations of the Arabic copy 
from the Latin, 1722. 

How widely different now does the passage appear when two 
copies are collated! So again, whatever ‘Talmudical tales have 
been charged on the author, as the history of Leviathan and 
Enoch, in the name of common justice, let them be proved. 
When such a charge 1s alleged against ch. vi. 49—52. first, why 
should. it seem unreasonable that a prophetical writer should 
propose these two beasts as au enigma, or type? Origen so 
understood them. (Origines versus Celsum, 1658, p. 292.). And 
why should this be called a ‘T'almudical fable, when it is most 
certain the Talmud was written long after this book, and the 
Leviathan is mentioned in the book of Job? Thirdly, why 
should the charge be brought against Ezra, before the copies be 
collated? The Arabic entirely omits the four verses spoken of. 

Another author, who I find on reperusal lays before the 
public some important and original matter, and _. particularly 
several new references to the fathers, as to Augustine, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, is Sir John Floyer, who published in 1721. He 
must be read therefore with Lee, by every one who would do 
justice to Esdras. .He observes, that this second book has the tes- 
timonies of Irenzeus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Hom. 8. Epist.ad Heb. Ambrose Genebrard 
places it in the canon;. Bibliander does the same ; and Scaliger, 
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Exerc, 308. says, “ Arcana multa continentur in-libr. Esdr. 
quorum admirabile et divinum compendium apud me est, Syra 
conscriptum lingua.” 

The Christian church, he adds, never thought the histories of 
the Apocrypha false, or Esdras’ prophecy spurious: and there- 
fore the third Council of Carthage, A. D. 400, of 217 bishops 
(and St. Augustine then present), in which the two books of 
Esdras are mentioned, 24th canon, amongst the Apocrypha, 
ordered them to be read in churches; and they are called Divine 
Writings, and part of canonical Scripture. And that St. Au- 
gustine approved of Esdras as a prophet, appears by the quo- 
tation in his work, De Civitate Dei, lib. xvii. cap. 24. Conf. 
De MirabilibusS. 8. ltb. ii. § 33. From the Jewish synagogues 
in Judea, the primitive Christians reccived’ their first canon of 
22 books: but the learned Jews. in Alexandria made a further 
collection of divine writings, and added them to their Septuagint. 
The last collection is distinguished by the nanie of Apocrypha. 
Epiphanius de Mensuris et Ponderibus, affirms, “ Ad Ptole- 
mum missos fuisse 22 libros genuinos et alios Apocryphorum.” 

In the conference at Hampton Court, it is asserted, that the 
censure of the Apocryphal were the old exceptions of. the 
Jews, revived by St. Jerome; and that on Ruffinus’ chal- 
lenge, he in some measure renounced his opinion, St.Jerome’s 
distinction was, these books were canonical, . ‘ad informandos 
mores, non ad confirmandam fidem.” All Christians admitted 
the Apocrypha for instruction; but since the secret of Christi 
anity, contained in the old prophets, ismore clearly and plainly 
set forth in the Apocrypha, than in any other of the old prophets, 
the whole church hath admitted them to be read for edification. 

In the primitive church, the Apocrypha were prescribed to 
catechumens, in order to baptism. Itis most probable that the 
apocryphal books were: collected after the collection by Esdras 
and the great synagogue. 

“I esteem Esdras as the best key to the old and new pro 
phets.” Such is the judgment of Sir W, Floyer; but as I have 
not examined the question so far as to give an opmion on it, 
without meriting a charge of ignorance and conceit, I propose 
to examine the question still farther ; and may the Ged of Truth 
remove all prejudice and partiality from us in so Important an 


Investigation ! 
J, M. B. 
September 20, 1820. 
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N.B. Tue following Notes were originally drawn up or 
the purpose of assisting a pupil during his residence at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and are here printed in the hope that they 
may prove useful to others. 

Metres.—The most common metre is the iambic. senary ; 
the rules of which are here briefly subjoined, after premising 
the names of the feet used in scanning Greek poetry. 


Pyrrich vu u| Bacchius u - ~| Ist Peon -~vuYy 
Tambus vu —| Antibacchius — - u| 2d Peon vruy 
Trochee — vu | Proceleusmaticusu vw uu} 3d Peon vur-yv 
Anapest wv —| Dispondeus - - — -| 4th Peon vuvu- 
Dactyl - uv | Diiambus v -wu —| 1st Epitrite voor 
Tribrach uv uv | Ditrocheus - u- u| 2d Epitrite -ue- 
Amphibrachys U- | Antispast u-- wv|3d Epitrite ---wu- 
Cretic or i Choriambus - uw —| 4th Epitrite ---v 
Amphimacer ~ “ “| Tonieus a majore - —-Wwu}Dochmiae w=- u - 
Molossus - — —!Tonicus a minore uu — — M 


N. 5. (1.) A metre is composed of two feet, not consisting 

of more than three syllables, one of which must be short. 

(2.) Acataleciic is when a verse is not deficient in a syllable. 
Catalectia) (i. 4:0.4,5 6:0« 2s nes 418 GORGIENE sian 
Hypercatalectic...........hasa syllable more. 

An iambic senary, or iambic trimeter acatalectic, contains, as 
its name denotes, six feet, or three metres. The admissible. 
feet are, the iambus, tribrach, spondee, dactyl and anapest. 
The iambus is found in all the six places: the tribrach in the 
first five, the spondee in the first, third, and fifth ; the dactyl in 
the first and third, and the anapeest in the first only : except in 
the case of a Proper Name, and then there may be an anapest 
in any of the first five places, if the anapest be contained in 
the proper name ; otherwise not. 
1 2 ea ce 6 


ree | cc |g ef 


un un vi uU- u- fue 


vuU- 
PLN. | UU -|uUu-juU-luu-| uu 


Instances do not very frequently occur of lines consisting of 
iambuses ; but there are some in the C&. R. 
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“O riot Kdeivis Otdimods Kidovpevos. CE. R. 8. 

- N.-B. The last syllable of an iambic line may be either long 
or short, and therefore is called common. Every line has a 
division or c@sura, at the end of two and a half feet, or three 
and a half feet, with or without an elision : 

The former is called the penthemimeral cesura. | 
ma eotatters) Al uls. ethepthememeral..s..,. 
The line above quoted is an instance of the former, and 
é Acicarres, } orépkavres; cs OéXovzes Gy, the latter. 

Sometimes a line occurs which has neither of these; but the 
cesura takes place at the end of the third foot in case of an 
elision («), or (6), with y’, 3, 0, w’, 0, 7, annexed to the end of 
the third foot. ‘This is called by Porson the quasi-cesura. - 

(a) "10, db Bpordy dpior’, dvopOwoor modu. CE. R. 46 
(3) Kairoi vv ob Keivds y' 0 dvoryvés wore. OE. R. 855. 

Occasionally, the quasi-cesura occurs without an elision at the 
end of the third foot. This was supposed by some, though erro- 
neously, to express great agitation of mind in the speaker, and 
to represent that agitation: thougha line in the Qi, R. seems 
calculated to support the truth of that supposition. 

— FQ Zed, ré prov Spacar BeGotdcvoae wept ; CE. R. 738. 

The last particular worth noticing is called the pause by Por- 
son; and it is under the following circumstances. If a line end 
with a word or words forming a cretic (- u -), and a word of 
more than one syllable precede the cretic, the fifth foot of that 
line must be an iambus: as 

Lorijpe Bain, Naurpos Wowep Oppare. CE. R. 81. 
See 141. dcmep BAcupars would have vitiated the metre. 


NOTES. 


1. The scene opens and represents the forum at Thebes, with 
altars placed in different directions, prostrated before which are 
various groups of people, supplicating the gods to remove the 
plague then raging so violently. Qdipus, the king of Thebes, 
enters, and inquires the cause of their supplications, &c. 

Kédpov] For the history of Cadmus, see Lempriere, and Oy. 
Metam. iii. 

rov mada véa] This is an instance of oxymoron, or anti- 
thesis, where two words of opposite meaning are placed to- 
gether, aud both acquire additional force or strength by their 
juxtaposition. Valckenaer (Hippol. 1034.) says, that Euripides 
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was particularly partial to the oxymoron ; but it is not peculiar 
to him. Horace cultivated the same figure in a very successful 
manner: Conamur tenues grandia. 1.6.9. 2 

Somnus agrestium Lenis virorum, iii, }. 22. 

Idwis Helenam perfidus hospitam. i. 15. 2. . 

zpop)| The abstract for the concrete, as the schoolmen say; the 

thing for the person—nourishment for persons nourished ; rpg 
for oi Opep9€vres. So below : "Avak, éudv widevpa, mat Mevoixéws, 
CE. R. 85. for éuos cydeorijs. See 

2. Tivas rol édpas rdoS’ éuot Oodeere;| (1.) Tévas Spas raade is 
the Greek mode of expressing briefly what we should, according 
to our idiom, have expected to be written, vives édpai aide, as. In 
the Hec. 186. Polyxena, not knowing the fate which threatened 
her, asks her mother, ri 7d0° ayyéAXkecs; what is this which you 
announce? So Virg. Ain. 4. 10. Quis novus hic nostris suc- 
cessit sedibus hospes? See Cl. J!. No. Lx1Il. p. 86. The correct 
reading appears to be rdode poi Oodgere; poi is not here emphatic, 
but in some sense redundant, and may be rendered to my sor- 
row, or the like. When the gen. dat. and acc. sing. of éyw 
are emphatic, they are written, éuod, éuol, éue; otherwise, pov, 
poi, pé. Oodew signifies (1) to cause to go quick (from 600s), 
to urge on, or to drive: Orest. 331. Ooagwr ce pédeov, urging 
or driving thee wretched: (2) to be urged on, or torush. ‘Troad. 
307. Bode deipo dpduy, he rushes on or advances hither run- 
ning, or in haste: (3) here it signifies, to sit; though it has 
no such meaning in Euripides. In Aischylus, the word occurs 
only once: Suppl. 603. ‘Ya dpyas & ob rivos God2wy; and is ex- 
plained by the Schol. caOjpevos, The Schol. on Ood2ere here ex- 
plains it by Odocere, cara dudAvow, as he expresses it. Translate 
the line, ‘‘ Why do you sit in this posture to my sorrow?” Ifdre 
used in interrogative and other sentences, to express tmpatience, 
what possible posture, &c. 

3. ixrypiows] Here is an allusion to the custom of suppliants, 
who held branches of olive, and garlands and fillets in their 
hands: the chaplets also were worn by the priests, especially of 
Apollo, as a mark of dignity and office. Au. 7. 237. Preeferimus 
manibus vittas ac verba precantia. So Hom. A. 2réupar’ éyor év 
xepair éxnGorov ’AwdddAwvos. ‘The supplicatory boughs were of 
vlive wrapped round with wool. | 

xAdéos| Derived from «\dw, to break off. 

éteoreppévor] P. perf. pass. from éxorédw, to decorate completely. 
’Ex or €£ in composition, with a verb, denotes completion or success 
in the action expressed by the verb. @evyw, to try to escape, to 
run away ; éxpevyw, to suceed in running away, to escape. So cwew 
and éxaowew, &c. 

4. Ovpucapdrwy | Lucense-offerings, burat on the altars to propi- 
tiate the gods. Pils 
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5. Tatavwr) Way was properly a hymn to Apollo, who was 
also called Waedy; then a hymn addressed to the infernal gods; 
a funeral dirge, infr. 187. Cf. Alcest. 436. 

6. map’ dyyéAwy—édrwy] Not “from other messengers,” but 
‘* from others as messengers or informants.” 

8. ‘O rao chews ...] This apparently vain-glorious method 
of describing himself, adopted by CEdipus, is not uncommon with 
the ancient heroes : 

Riw’ ‘Odvceds Aaepridins, ds raat Sddorow 
"AvOpororot pédrw, kai ped Kd€éos otpavoy tker. Odys. i. 19. 
This passage has been imitated by Virgil, Ain.i. 379. 
Sum pius Aneas, fama super ethera notus. 
(Edipus derived his name (cidéw and wovs) from the cireum- 
stance of having his ankles inhumanly fastened together by an 
iron prong or skewer, when he was exposed on mount Cithzron. 
See infr, vv. 1031—1036. and Phen. 25. 
Aidwoe oveddororw éxbeivac Bpégos, 
Loueay ovdnpa kévrpa Staweipus péoor, 

! “Odev vv ‘EdAas oydpaeer Oidirouy. 

9. égvs| The preterimperf. or 2 aor. used, as it very com- 
monly is, in the sense of the present tense: so Horace uses erat 
_ for est :— " 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Puisanda tellus; nune Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 
\ Tempus erat dapibus, sodales! Od. 1. 37.1. 

10. Tint rpdrp xabéorare ;]| “ In what state or situation are you WV 
not why, quare, or quamobrem, as Brunck would render the pas- 
sage. The subsequent line shows the propriety of attending to 
this :-—‘* are you in a state of fear or of want?” 

kaéordre] P. perf. midd. from kcafiornm, p. perf. wafécraa, 
2 plur. kaGéoraare, per syncopen kaféorare. | 

11. Yrépéavres] Yrépyw, to feel natural affection, as a parent 
to his offspring: to approve, since a parent approves of his own 
children : to desire. 

‘Os Gédovros] Here is a genitive absolute with av denoting 
conditionality: the genitive absolute preceded by ws is more fre- 
quent. See Viger. p. 457. Ed. Glasg. 1813. 

13. pu) ob] These two words in scanning only form one syllable, 
as in the case of i ob py eldévat, uy dpator, émet ov, and some 
others. See Hermann. Elementa Doctrine Metricz, p. 35. and Cl. 
Jl. No. LXIII. p. 87. 

15. “HAcxo.] Of what different ages. 

16. Oi pev obdérw| The young are here described under the 
similitude of young birds not able to fly far: in the Sept. Theb. 
10. we have an account poetically delineated of youth, manhood, 
and old age :— 


é 
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‘'Ypas dé xen viv, Kai row éhNeimov7’ Ere 
"HAns axpatas, kat rov ein ov xpory, 
Braornpoy dddaivovra cwparos rodvr, t 
“OQpay 7’ éxov®’ éxacrov. 

20. durdois vais] Two temples, or rather shrines a Minerva ; 
the one dedicated to her as Minerva Oncza, the other to her as 
Minerva Ismeneza. See Schol. 

21. éx ‘lopnvot re parreig onodg] ‘* At the prophetic ashes 
upon the Ismenus:” at the prophetic altar of Apollo situated on 
the river Ismenus, and surrounded -with the ashes of the victims 
sacrificed in his honor. See Herod. Clio, 52. 

22. Katros} Kai otros. [Qu. 7] 

23. Ladever] Is agitated like the sea. A city or state is very 
frequently spoken of under the representation of a ship; and_ this 
mode seems to have been very grateful to the Athenians, who 
were proud of their pre-eminence by sea. Antig. 162. 

"Avépes, ra pév Oi woes Aogadds Deol, 
Tldé\A cade ceicarres, dp0woav radu. 
See also Antig, 190. Sept. Theb. 2. Hor. Od. i. 14, 

Kavaxovgicu| Lightly to raise up, from ava and xovdgos. It 
should be written cavaxovgioat, not xdvacovdicar; when cai forms a 
crasis with a‘diphthong containing an iota, the iota is sub- 
scribed; otherwise not. 

26. ayédais Bovvduois] May mean herds fed in large or exten- 
sive pastures. Bots and trzos in composition have the effect of 
increasing : thus BovAyuia, Aristoph. Plut. 874. is, a violent hun- 
ger; as.also Bouzeiva, Call. Cer. 103. . Bowms, large or full-eyed ; 
inmoGdapwy, large-stalking ; tmmrofovxo\os, a distinguished herds- 
man. See Eustath. Il, N. 824. Triclin. ad Soph. Aj. Fl. 232. and 
Viger. p. 74. 

roxowai Te ’“Ayovots yuvakv| So infr. v. 173. 

ovre 7ékotowy “Intwy kauarwy avéyouvar yuvaikes. 
2 Kings xix. 3. ‘‘ And they said unto him, Thus saith Hezekiah, 
This is a day of trouble, and of rebuke, and of blasphemy ; for 
the children are come to the birth, and there is not strength to 
bring them forth.” 

27. ev 06 muppépos | "Ev is here used in ‘the sense of simul; and 
below, v. 183. év & aAoxot, rodtai 7 éwi parépes. Soph. Electr.713.. 
See Blomf. Gloss. Sept. Theb. 965. 5 fiat 

28. Aouuods| Is a pestilence : Aids, a famine. aa 

30. Aiéns] From a and eiéw, the invisible world; thence the 
governor of it, Pluto. 

33. ovppopais (events), EvyvadAayais (interpositions)| Luppopai, 
the ordinary events of life ; yva\Aayal, the particular instances 
where the gods interpose. So infr. 960. TIdrepa Sddotov 7)  vdcov 
ivvaddayy ; by the interposition of a disease. 


t 


~ 
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35. Egédvoas] Hast entirely, or for ever released: on the mean- 
ing of é« in composition with verbs, see above, v. 3. Some-place 
the comma not after ééAvcas, but after Kaipeioss rendering it 
thus: ‘* Who didst deliver the city of Cadmus from the tribute.” 
"Exdvw dorv and écdiw dacpoy are each proper separately, and 
therefore conjointly, R.P. Phen, 300. ‘* Si apoomrveiy ce et 
mwpoomtrvetv écpay, separatim recté dicantur, cur non etiam con- 
jenctin?’ An instance of this double government occurs, 


Trach, 49. 


Agomowa Andveipa, ord perv o° éyw 
KareiSov ij$n tavSaxpur é6dvppara. | 

36. ’Aordod] The sphinx. See an account of the sphinx in Lem- 
priere and Bryant’s Mythology. 

mapeixouey| The preterimperf., and denotes frequency of oc- 
currence, ‘* we used to. pay :” not wapécyoper, 2 aor. which would 
have conveyed the idea of no more than one payment. 

37. kai rad0’] “* And that too.” Here ts an ellipse, which may 
be supplied by éxoinoas, or some similar word. Antig. v. 322. cai 
Tair éx apyipy ye 7)v Wuxiv zpodous : see below, v. 819. 

ekerdus—éxdidaxGels] Certainly knowing, fully instructed. 

39. Aéyn, vopien | Write Aéyet, vopiger 0. 

The pres. indic. middle and pass. is, Aéyouat, Aéyer, Aéyerat. 
Wee Says Adyar; éyn, A€ynrat. 
Anciently the icth was, Aéyoprat, \éyeoat, Aéyerac. The Ionians 


said, Aéyeac: the Attics, déyet. 


hit) The last syllable of july, being part of the fourth foot of 
the line, is necessarily short. See scheme of Iamb. metre. On the 
quantity of july and diy, see Cl. J]. No. LxI11. 97. 

40. Oidéimov capa] A periphrasis for Oidérovs: in the Antigone, 

7Q. kowdy abradedgor “Tloufyns Kapa. 
Hor. Od. i. 24. 1. Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam cari capitis ? 
Oidixov; remember that there are two modes of declining Oidsi- 
mous: the gen. is Oidirov, or Oldirodos indifferently. 

42. rov Oedy dhyny| Tov is here used for revos, and is therefore 
enclitic. Tov the article is always circumflexed; but when Tov 4s 
used for the interrog. rivos, it is also difcumfexed: 

45. 2ucas | Alive, living, flodrishing, prosperous. The Schol. 
paraphrases it by dopanels, adianr@rovs. Translate: “ for with the 
experienced | I perceive the events of their counsels most safe or 
prosperous.” 

40. ’Avdp8woor] This line has the quasi-cesura. ’Op@acor, raise 
up: see |. 39. avépOwoor, raise up again. "Ava in composition 
expresses repetition very frequently. 

47. EbdaBHOn0"| Act with caution : from ebdAa/))s, cautious. 

48. mpoOvpias] Governed of évexa. 

49. pndapos penvopebal Let us not remember: otdapas pepry- 
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peOa, we do not remember: the former is p. perf. pass. sub- 
junctive ; the latter 1 is p. perf. pass. indicative. ‘* Od negat; po) 
vetat et probibet.” 

53. toos|"loos has the penult. always long in Homer, and wae 
short in the Attic writers; it is therefore short here. 

54. dpiers—xpareis] If thou wilt govern this land, as thou now 
hast possession of it. “Apxw is to exercise government over 5 Kpa- 
réw to be in possession of. A person may be in. pana of 
a country, and yet consign its government to others. 

55. Kéddior] The penult. of comparatives in wy is long in the 
Attic dialect, but short in the others. 

Dor. “Adioy, b roipav, 10 redy péXos, 7}.70 arog SAN Theoer. i. 1. 
Ton. Tot cal azo yAdoors péXtros yAuKiwy peer avoy. Tl. A. 240. 

57. ”Epnpos| This line appears to be an instance of repetition, 
or saying the same thing twice over; and mavy such instances oc- 
cur in the tragic writers. Philoct. 31. . 

‘Ops Kevyyy oiKnow avOporwy dixa. 
But if avépav po Suvomourrey éow be taken as the genitive abso! 
lute, and not governed by épypos, it will convey the reason why 
the city is desolate ; and thereby the notion of redundancy is done 
away : “ for neither tower nor city is [good for] any thing, being 
desolate; if no. inhabitants dwell within it.” A similar. passage 
occurs, Antig. 737. 
Tlddts yap ovx é0’, ites dvdpds, éc0’ Eves. 

58. Dvwra cove &yrwra] This is clearly an instance of repetition 
or redundance. So Hom. Z. 333. 

"Exrop, € evel ple Kar atcoav dvetdioas, ob8" orep a Le asi 
Alas; ri riv8 &kAnros, ov8 in’ ayyédwr 
KAn6eis. Aj. Fl. 289. 

60. Noooivres] This is a. nominativus pendens, or a nomina- 
tive without a verb to follow it. Instances of this kind are not 
uncommon; and proceed from a change of construction made by 
the writer during the act of composition. Whe» Sophocles. wrote 
vosovrres, he probably intended to. finish the sentence with voceire. 

Adoyo & éy adAdjAoto 6p6080vy Kaxol, 

Diraé éhéyxwy guraxa. Antig. 260. See Cl. Jl. No. Lx11I. p. 98. 

65. invy y ebdorra] This probably i is an imitation of. the pre- 
cept given by the oddos dvetpos in Homer to Agamemnon: 

Ob xpi) tavvdxiov evderv Bovrnpépoy dv Opa. B. 24. 
Sept. Theb. 1. Kadpou zoXirat, xpr Neyer, Ta Kaipta 
“Ooris guddcoet mpayos év mpvprvy mews, 
Oiaxa vwpar, Grépapa py Kowpor dav 
66. tore—pe Saxpucavra] Not daxptoa.: See Cl. ii. Now LXIi, 


p- 91. | 
67. woAdAas 8 ddous| And having gone many ways in the mazes” 
of thought. 


70. yap/pov] CapBpos is a relation by marriage: here, a bro- 
ther-in-law. \ 
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Ilv0ua] Of Delphi: so called either from Uv0ay, the serpent 
slain by Apollo, (Stravimus innumeris tumidum Pythona sagittis. 
Ov. Met. il.) or more probably from wevOopat, to inquire. ‘* No- 
men esse dicitur a serpente confixo ibi sagittis Apollinis, et ibi 
computrescente, a z00w putrescere facio. . Sed fortasse verius a 
nuvGavyopar, quia ibi oraculum celebre.” Damm. 

71. os wv008, 6 te—pvoaiuny] I sent him that he might 
learn. Where a purpose, end, result, &c. is denoted by the help 
of the particles, iva, d¢pa, ds, pr, &e. 

1. If both the action and purpose of it belong entirely to time 
past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only, as here. 

2. If the action belong to time present or future, the purpose is 
denoted by the subjunctive, and not otherwise. 

méprw and réulo—os mvOnrac 

érepwa—os riOo.ro 

néurw and méupu—os ri0oiro 

€reupfa . . . « . ws mUOnrae 
See Mus. Crit. p. 524. and Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 82. 

72. rhvde pvoaiuny)] The epsilon is here short before the ini- 
tial p, otherwise there would be a spondee in the fourth place. 
When a word ending with a short vowel precedes a word begin- 
ning with p, that syllable becomes long, provided the metrical 
ictus falls upon it, otherwise not. 

: ‘Totr’ ory ijdn rovpyov eis éuée pérov. OE. R. 847. 
See Cl. J1. No. LXII!. p. 100. 
= pvoainny] ‘Pow signifies, to drag; ptopar, to drag to oneself; 
and is aterm derived from war, when a man drew to himself out 
of battle his wounded friend, in order to defend him: hence, to 
defend, to rescue. 

73. jpap| And the day now measured along with, or coinpared 
with the time [of his departure], grieves me [to think] what he is 
doing. | : : 

75.”Areort...] This line is considered by Mr. Porson as a gloss 
or explanation of the preceding words, rod yap eixéros wepg: * for 
he passes beyond the reasonable time; 1, e. he 1s absent more 
than the reasonable time ;” and placed in the margin, and from 
thence crept into the text: the word ca9jcw, though so common 
in the prose writers, does not occur in any other place in poetry 
except this. | 

77. Andoi| The optative, not the indicative mood. | 

80. Ei yap} Ei and ei yap, which is said to be used in. the 
optative sense of utinam, is in reality elliptical: ‘if he come 
I shall be happy, or all will be well.” 

| Et poe yévorro pOdyyos év Bpaxion. Hee. 824. 
The Latin writers have sz in the same sense. 
Si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
Ostendat nemore in tanto, Ain, vi. 187. 


correct. 


, incorrect. 
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: O si angulus ille’ 
Pronitnu’ accedat, qui nunc denormat &gellum ! 
Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 8. 

81. Lwrijpe] Agreeing with the fem. rvyn, where we should have 
expected 2wre/pg, a word in common use. But the ancients ap- 
plied the title cwrjp even to their female deities. | 

‘Hyovpeda rijs rédews eivac ravras owripas. -Pherecrates. 
See Pearson on the Creed, p> 72. J 

82. eixacar] Governed me ove. 

ob yep av] These particles may be rendered by aboueld non, 
otherwise not ; and they always precede an elliptic sentence: “ for 
he would not have come,” &c. if he had not been the bearer of good 
tidings. 2xorp a ay also is used in similarly elliptic sentences :— 

LydAy a’ Gy olkous rovs épovs éorerhaynyv. CE. R. 434, 
See Viger. p. 379. 

83. Tlodvoredi)s] A messenger of good tidings had his tec 
surrounded with branches of laurel or bay. 

Evonpiay vor tox” éret karaorepiy , 
LrelxovO’ op& riv’ &vdpa mpds yap ANOywy. ‘Trach, 178. ‘ 

85. kjSevua] Relation; the abstract for the concrete: see above, — 
v. 1. rpogy. ; 

86. ijxees—gépwr] The participles dywy, déowy, and some others, 
are found with verbs of motion, See Valekenaer. Phoen. 257. 

87. rixor—éEed Birra] Not éée\Oetv. Some grammarians contend 
that rvyxarw éxwy is precisely the same in signification as éyw. 
This is not true; for wherever rvyyxave is used,,there is always an 
idea of casualty or chance: éyw signifies, I have ; 3 Tuyxavw eywr, 
I chance to have. See Viger. p. 246, 

* 92. €ropos] Is here used without lpi. See Dem. Philipp. iii. 3. 

96. avaz] A prince or king: 6 dvw dy, one that is above or over 
others; a superior. 

100. ¢6v@ dévov| The juxtaposition of these words adds con- 
siderably to the force of the passage. Orest. 32. 

Kaei0’ 0 Keivov yeropevos gory govov. 
See also Orest. 807. Eur. Suppl. 624. kaxds, movos, and caher 
occur under the same circumstances : 
Kakdv caxis vey dpopov éxrpivat Biov. CE. R. 248. 
Ilévos rove wévoy péper. Aj. Fl. 866. : 

101. ws 7rd’ aiua] See Soph. Electr. 1241. Hipp. 22, Sept. 
Theb. 678. This is an instance of a nominative or accusative ab- 
solute with os; the same government occurs without ws: as Hec. 
118. TipBo opdytor, Tos 0 ovXt SoKovy. 

108. 70d yjjs;] Ubi terrarum ?- ubi gentium ? adverbs of quantity, 
time, and place, require a genitive. There is a somewhat singular 
application of this in Antig. 42 

Tlotér re coiioiipiles wou yvwpens Tor’ EF 5 

109. Averéxpaprov| Hard to be detected: dexived from dvs and 

rekpalpopat. Ay 
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111. rapedobpevor] se. Td apedovpevor.. 

‘112. wérepa 8 év Gypois] It seems strange, and is one of the 
improbable circumstances in this beautiful play, that CEdipus 
should have succeeded to the throne of Laius, and married his 
widow, without having made himself acquainted with the parti- 
culars connected with the death of Laius: they were known to 
Jocasta; and we are told in the play itself, v. 700. that Cdipus 
and Jocasta lived on the most confidential and affectionate terms. 

114. Oewpds] Derived from Oeds and dpa, cura. Oewpés is a per- 
son commissioned to offer sacrifice to some god, and to consult an 
oracle. He was always engaged and concerned im the transaction 
_ of business relative to the gods; and thus distinguished from 
mpeous, a person charged with civil business. In the council 
of the Amphictyons, the Qewpds was officially called icpopvjpwr. 

éxdnudy| This word is distinguished from daodnpév. ’Exdn- 
povis a person who goes from his own country; dodnpoy, an 
absentee, or one who is living in a foreign country. 

117. Grov ms éxpabwr] “ From whom one might learn and make 
use of his information.” “Orov is governed of éxuabdy, and drum, in 
the absence of éxyabeyv, would have been expected with xpjoacro. 
On this point, see Cl, JI. No. Lxril. p. 87, (23.) 

119. eiy’]”Exyw sometimes signifies possum, nosco ; but in this 
passage its original meaning of ‘to have’ will make very good 
sense: ‘* he had nothing to tell of his own knowledge.” 

120. év yup woAN’ Gy ékevpor pabetv] The order is pabeiv yap 
év éfevpor dv moda, “the ascertaining of one fact may be the 
means of discovering many.” 

122. &acxe| “ He used to say :” he was in the habit of saying. 
See CE. R. 36. 

125. émpdccer’| He was tampered with. : 

és 760’ dv réApns] This -is an elliptical expression: supply 
pépos with L. Bos. Tde rdApys is nearly the same in meaning as 
Thvee roApny. 

128. ruvparvvidos ovrw recovons| Hereis the abstract placed for 
the concrete : riparvov otrw readvros. 

é 138. avros atrov] Airod is governed of trép in the preceding 
ine. 

144, Kdépov Aadv] The governors of the land of Cadmus: the 
senate: the same are designated as Xwpas dvaxres. QE. R: 911. 

145. ‘Qs wav éu0d Spacavros] The genitive absolute with os: 
the particle és denoting certainty. See GZ. R. 101. 

148, 68’] Refers to Creon. The object of these suppliants was 
to ascertain from (Edipus what response of an oracle or other 
means could produce any alleviation to the pestilence; and Creon 
had announced to them the particular mode to be adopted. 

151. ris wore] With what possible meaning ? 

aodvxpvoov|] Wealthy from the number of offerings. presented 


7 


from idopat, sano. Ovid, Metam. ii. 
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to it. See an account of some of these given by Gyemntye end 

described by Herodot. Clio, §. 53. and. Pind. Pyth. vi. 8. It is als 

to be remembered, that in the temple at Delphi were kept he 

treasures of several states: Herodotus mentions ‘Ojoavpos TOV 

Kopwiwv. See Leland’s Life of Philip... 5, a) 
153. éxrérapac| P. perf. pass. from éxreivw, Siena “Lam 

stretched or on the rack” —‘‘ I am racked in my fearful mind.” 
Tla\wy] Here radXwy is used neutrally, guavrdy understood : 


mdaddw, vibro. 
154. Ijie] A name of Apollo, as presiding over the healing a at: 


bot 


opiferque per orbem 2 eee? 


Dicor, et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis. 

Addte} Dor. for AjAce: an epithet of Apollo, as pales been ‘born 
in and presiding over Delos, Lek poet, He 

155. d@dpevos] From d&@opat, revereor: to temenctaanie fahantle: 

ré poe 7) véeov ...] ** What new event thou wilt. accomplish, -or 

one recurring (mdAcy) after revolving years.” ‘The event, about 


> shia rte 


which the chorus is apprehensive, is one that. may have never 


occurred before, or one which may. 2 
158. xpuvséas] This word is here scanned as a “dissyllable . Sp 
spondee. In Homer, A. 15. the two concluding syllables of xpucép 

form only one short syllable : Xpvaéy ava oxijrrpy. 

éuBpore Papa] Immortal response; i. e. a response or oracle sent 
from an immortal. 

159. xexNouévy] This word agrees with jor, v. 163. after 7™po~ 


pavnré. item pewh ee 
160. ‘Padéoyor| This is an i rel applied to Neptune and to 
Mercury, as well as to Diana. a hom 


161. @ xvedderr’] Who sits on-a splendid cixontam throne, or 
pediment in the forum. Diana had a siatue.in.the forum, where 
she was represented ina sitting posture, on a ciscular pediment or 
base. 

-edkXea] Is the accusative from. cvkde))s, acc. €éa, contr. ea: and 
evkAea forms in scanning a spondee. ‘The Scholiast imagines that 
evedéa is the nominative for Evekeca, 2 name under which Diana 
was worshipped among the Becotians and Plateaus. See Plutarch. 
in Aristid. p. 317. But-there is no instance in the Attic poets. of. 
Eicdéa being used at all, either as a proper name or otherwise. 
Elmsley prefers Kuclia. ma? 2a OY 

Odace| Sedet. Odoaw, though geniitly satieonisisimas takes san 
accusative of the place occupied or sitten upon. “A @éridos daze- 
Sov kai dvdkropa Gdooes. Androm. 117. See aA. Da ia Ti a 
Troad. 138. Here. F. 1205. . 


| Lo be continued. | 
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AN INQUIRY” 


Tato the Ciredit due to DIONYSIUS of HALICAR- 
“NASSUS as a Critic and Historian ;--- By the: Au- 


thor of ‘Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus.’ 


Aeway ro ras methods mporwnoy. 


de the merit of an historian depended on his own pretensions, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus would be entitled to the highest 
honors ; twenty-two years given up to the study of ‘the Latin 
Janguage and collection of materials; a knowlege of all that 
had been written on ‘the subject’ by the Greeks and Romans; 
an acquaintance with the learned men of Rome who were then 
‘living ; acondemnation of Poly.bius, as careless and ill-informed; 
a profession of his own regard for truth, anda promise that 
the| manner of his writing should be excellent as ‘the matter: 
these form an announcement from which other historians might 
have shrunk, even if, like Thucydides, they had treated chiefly 
of their own times, had ‘been personally engaged in civil and 
‘military affairs, and procured the best accounts that eye-wit- 
messes could furnish. 
But 


Quid dignum tanto tulit hic promissor hiatu? 


‘What opinion have contemporary and later authors expressed of 
Dionysius and his marvellous performance? 

Kal jas Asovdoios 6 cuyypadeds,* occurs in Strabo’s account 
of Halicarnassus’; but unless we translate 6 cvyypageds the histo- 
rian, or imagine that Strabo joined Heraclitus and Dionysius with 
‘Herodowus, not so much from their being the only other literary 
Matives of Halicarnassus, as from their being the greatest 
among the great,—little importance attaches itself to Strabo’s 
mentioning a contemporary author and fellow-Grecian as a na- 
tive of the place which he was describing. 

The testimony of Suidas* bas. been made very strong ; but 
allowing wayroios to be turned into savrolws, and mavroiws Adytos 
to be the Greek for in omni Litterarum genere praclare versatus, 
or omni doctrinarum genere excultus,—let me ask of what value 


rf ‘Anineepyae obs 5— ‘Avdgeg 82 yeysvaav) eg abrns ‘Hpddorog ge 0 ouyyoupeds, ov 
Larsgov Qovproy euarALTOY, Ose Td moLvw yng ets rng eg @ovpious &mornles* xok “Hpaxresroc 
ri) ROMTHS y 6 Karripay ov Eraupoce net x08? nyaees Auovitos 5 cuyypapevc. 
»% Atovveros "AreZevdpov “Adinerpyaraevcr Sntwp peel TAVTOIOS royios. tavroiwe Portus. 
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is the testimony. of Suidasi?0°We are:thankfub: for what he has 
collected;) but as:forchis' opinions“ Erat Suidas noniadmodum 
vetustus eames ot nullius gdcieny doctrine; autem’ ‘medio- 
cris,?90 o © 10 HEIST ons 

- Other Grecian’ sadthorsan may ‘be Bi daifyh forward; but when 
we compare all that can. be: collected with what has -beensas- 
serted or promised by Dionysius, we must admit that he; who by 
his own: account first gave bis’ countrymen a true knowlege of 
Roman history, did not experience much warmth:of gratitude‘or 
admiration from those who ‘best upheld the literary. paaenea ‘of 
their country... a By gtpacs 

»In‘'the .Roman<: historians phen is, 1 holiest no. mention of 
Dionysius: > among our-own writers, Bentley,” im quoting: Dio- 
nysius, calls him a very:accurate writer ;)-but as,to thespointin 
question, the age of Pythagoras, Dionysius: does but follow: Gi- 
cero; who had already observed—‘quidam» Numam. Pompi- 
lium, regem ‘nostrum fuisse Pythagoreum ferunt, qui: annisoper- 
multis ante: fuit quam: ipse Pythagoras.” . (De Oratore; 24:87. ) 
“* Pythagoras, qui‘cum Superbo regnante in Italiam:venisset.? 
(use. 1.16.) “ Pythagoras, qui fuit-in Italia temporibusiisdem 
quibus L. Brutus patriam liberavit.”(Tuse..4. 1.) So that Dio- 
nysius ran no great hazard, and needed no great accuracy; when 
he asserted Shy Pythagoras and Numa were not contempo- 
raries, 

The testimony of Professor Dalzell is very eae and strong 
in favor of Dionysius: “ Scripta ejus de Romanis bistorica i in 
omni evo fidem lectorum insigniter meruerunt.” 3 _ I allow. the 
value of the opinion, but I doubt the fact.4 

Dionysius undertakes to prove that the Romans were of Greek 


* Eusebius, Eunapius, Stephanus, and Photius, or whoever else as- 
sisted in making up the Myriobiblion. Ke:yvorgennc, the epithet applied:in 
that. work, agrees but badly with Dionysius’s opinion of his.own style. 

2 Dissertation on Phalaris. ‘‘ Dionysius Halicarnassensis, a very 
accurate writer, seems to countenance that epocha which is set in the 
table. Pythagoras, says he, after the 50th Olympiad, lived in Italy. af 

3 Collectanea Majora, Notz in Dionysium Hal. 

-4 [have been so much indebted to the Professor’s Collectanea, that 
I shall endeavor to account for what I consider as a failure in his usual 
judgment. Roman history and the Roman historians did not belong 
-to the-Professor’s_ plan: the selections from Dionysius are_taken from 
his Criticisms, and the Professor’s observations on Dionysius as a critic 
are not much in his favor:—“ In hoc autem judicio falli videtur egre- 
gius criticus,”’—“ Mirum est id Thucydidi vitio vertisse Dionysium,"— 

*< Iniquior paullo videtur criticus noster in Xenophontem,” are three 
- of his very few remarks.—“ Judicium acutum et perspicax, sed non 
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origin,*and hei tells‘us:thatit is/proved.?;/.Asifar-as Evander:and 
his»Arcadians areiconcerned, the story, whether of Greek or Ro- 
man mnvention, ‘seems to have been) the:common: belief 3: but-as 
to the Grecian origin of the Trojans, which Dionysius declares 
thatyhes:has» proved, the» Latin ywriters seem) to.-bave been as 
loathyscas:sneed!be,to ‘acknowlege it. “Urbem Romanam, 
sicub.sego: accept, condidere atque habuere: initio Trojani, qui 
Aineal duce profugi+incertis. sedibus vagabantur, cumqueshis 
Aborigines, genus: hominum -agreste sine legibus, sine imperio 
liberunyatque:selutum. © Hiypostquam) in una. meenia conve- 
nere, dispari genere, dissimili lingua, alius alio more -viventes; 
incredibile. memoratw: est’ quam facile coaluerint,”—serves 
to: ‘show,’ not conly» that Sallust: reported rather than believed 
evenithesTrojan descent: of the; Romans, but that, in. his 
opinion, the: Aborigines were not such as Dionysius + represents 
them: Livy, indeed;:states the landing and marriage of -A‘neas 
asonotorious: and‘ undoubted; ‘but the silence: of Tacitus throws 
suspiciom on;the story, and his.concise beginning, ‘*Urbem Ro- 
mam-a‘principio reges habuere,’’) will more. than,counterbalance 
the eloquence of Livy, if we consider:the character of , the:two 
historians.» But if the national vanity: required the-aid of fable,° 
and the unlimited. power of »Augustus might: make. fear-concur 
with flattery im tracing the Julian family. to lulus,—the Grecian 
origin of the Trojans, which is the point in question, seems to 
find tio support in the history or poetry of Roman authors. If 
we'give'credit'to: Dionysius, what can be better authenticated? 

> WAimeas himself tells Latinus that he and his companions.are 
Trojans, and of a city not the least illustrious among the Greeks,® 
which ‘the Ach@ans’ had-deprived them of. Latinus answers-— 


ubique subactum profert,” occurs in the preliminary notice; so that 
his praise of Dionysius’ seems more the result of good nature, than of 
actual examination. 
EVER GS re adTody Byrag emideiZeay omicyyotuau, Lib. i. p. 4. Edit: Sylb. 
1586. - it 
Z*Oore Oapsay non tis awoparvicIw,.—“Eahaca moruy adriv amodsexvduevos, &C. 
Libor pry 8° 
Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
pe" <Grecam urbem.' 
SDE pat OF nett rh Tpwindy ylroe“Eannnixdy apy ndev tv, dednrwral jo Lib, isp. 
50. | batty, Bre 
‘4 Lib. i. p. 14, &e. 
-” © 5° Et tamen ut longe repetas, longeque revolvas 
os° °N omen, ab infami ¢entem deducis asylo. 
ust Majorum primus quisquis fait ile tuoram, : | 
im SS Aub pastor fait, aut lad quod dicerenolo: 9's 
SEMEN ly eto FS MTOR Wee Aya Le ONS ; 
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‘<J.am partial.to,all the Greeks. ‘Lhe ‘Trojans ave represented 
as armed in the a areck fashion :! | the.daizon warns himeto receive 
the. Greeks: > the manpeiop, Oe0),.advise,:/ngas to usergentlémeans 
with. Latinus,. and to persuade shim sii itis: betfemtochavethe 
Greeks 3 for;allies than enemies.4;).co5\6 6 90 wan »oomerotea 

od apprehend ;that there is nothing, in Sallustyiduivy,: Hiei} 
Florus, Aurelius Victor, or Eutropius, to confirm orcountenance 
this. The attempts of Horace to degrade Achilies;mayobe 
imputed. to, the same. cause. which, PS poo a Shakspeare ;—a 
fancied descent, from that nation whieh suffered so:severely from 
the great_hero of the Greeks,’ And-though;thesAnchises of 
Virgil misunderstood the, oracle, it; would. require: gnroneiattiertedins 


ingenuity of Warburton to prove, that, vonde Lopate 


t 4 Antiquam na: matreni;* ise: SHS TO enOgenED 
and, ) yo Das slqars.age 
Arne w via priia ainda IDA see rior 

“Quod. minime yerjs, Graia pandetur ab,uthe;, dgat 
are in, unison with the Grecian ancestry which ‘Dionysius fixés ‘on 
the. ‘Trojans... As for the -Greeks,® whose edification’ Diénysits 
particularly consulted, there was atleast one-of them, Whio (fond 
as he was of a good story, and: professing to write me history but 
lives) found it necessary to intimate that the triumphal wiraltot 
of Romulus was built for him by Dionysius.7 


aed 


I “Qu “EAAnvag. 2 Todo “EdAnves. 3 Avycipwet“EXAnvixie ” 

* “He (Dionysius) gives a very circumstantial account, of the 
landing of Aineas in Italy, and why does he do so? Because, as he in- 
forms us, other authors have omitted it.” (Early History of Rome, 
Quart. Rev. No. 54.) Those who wrote after Dionysius, seem ¥ mare 
left the matter as. they found it. 

> Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
_Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis, 
How could Bentley think that honoratum should be changed into. Ho- 
mereum ®. Surely the character which Horace here gives of ae com 
does. not suit the Achilles of Homer. _ If 
| Sed palam captis gravis (heu nefas! heu!) 
Nescios-fari pueros Achivis i . 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentem Leg ES ne 
Matris in alvo, 
is age! be justified by the line in Homer, 
pnd” ovriva yarrios pantnp 
Kotpoy favre Pépoty— 
Agamémnon, not ‘Achilles, is chargeable with the ieee rt enmay 
not honoratum bear a sar castic meaning ? 
Writer, if by chance you describe the vaunted a hillen. 
°6 Lib. i. p. 4. 7 See Plutarch’s Life of Romalus, 


ra 
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Iny our language 2“ Dr. Middleton, in his Treatise onthe 
Romane Senate, (ps 21.) prefers the authority of Dionysius to 
that. of Livy: ‘Where: these,’ says he, “happen ‘to. differ, it 
cannot be idifficult to decide’ which of- them ought to have the 
preference ; nay, it 1s already decided by the judgment: of all 
the best. critics; who, onthe comparison, have universally 
preferred the diligence and accuracy of Dionysius to the haste 
and negligence of Livy.’ ” 

“ To-call.in question the judgment of all the best critics,” 
observes Hooke,’ from whom | have taken the above quotation, 
* must’ be an extrerne presumption. 1 shall therefore only. say, 
thatif so mighty an’ authority had not decided m favor of Dio- 
nysius, | should, in many instances, prefer (with regard to the 
history of the eaabicadh times: of Roine) the brevity of Livy to 
the ample and circumstantial accounts and seeming accuracy of 
Dionysius ; because | should suspect that the abundance of the 
Greek historian was in no measure owing to his diligence, but 
to his boldness in supplying from himself what he ‘could not 
find .elsewhere, to make out his story. \. Several passages, L 
think, might be produced from his Roman Antiquities, to Laeniered 
this suspicion.” 

Yet Hooke has. been thought too favorable to Dionysius’ by 
an. able critic, who: has lately: examined’ the early history of 
Rome, and who. has made, and, | venture to say, has substan- 
tiated, charges against Dionysius, which deprive that historian 
of ali claim to credit.* 

But let Dionysius speak for himself. He tells us that he 
is: compelled, however loath, to follow the usual coursey:and 
hegin his history by making mention of himself: but he will 
neither indulge in his own praise, nor say any thing to the pre- 
judice of other historians, as Anaxilaus and Theopompus have 
done in their’ prefaces; be will only declare his reasons for un- 
dertalaag this work, and his means for accomplishing ‘it. 

The reasons, which are set forth at very great length, appear 
to have been principally the want of a good Roman history, 
and the credit which Dionysius would gain by writing one.} 
‘The truth of his tirst position, the want of a good Roman his- 
tory, 1s fully confirmed by Cicero ;4 and without stopping at pre- 


“4, Book i ii. chap. 18, note. » See Quarterly Review,,,.No, 54. 

3 I should not omit that he mentions his, being influenced also. by a 
desire of being useful, and by gratitude to the Romans, » o7y 

+ “ Abest enim historia a literis nosiris, ut et ipse intelligo, et ex te 
persepe audio”—De Legibus, lib. i. cap. 3. 
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sént:to:inquire whether: Dionysius: gained. orslost\eredit ‘by-his 
‘work,:wesmay passyon to. hisraccount of his ‘means) atid: qualifi- 
cations:forithe officesofhistosian a0! balbisd chordie’ eeolted nitiir 
 Anjaccountcofitheselis: necessary, lestpas she himself:observes, 
they whosfind:many; things inchini/whicly they have! not met*with 
insHierony mus; or’ Timaus; or om ie or ‘anyother: historian, 
may. suspect ‘himiofiinventionie vd sovro) ao0%k) ate hi aif 

‘His: means» and qualifications’ are hur is pleifiedaith yt horn sail 
‘After the battle of Actium, and about the middlevof ‘ther187th 
Olympiad, hé ‘came’ into Italy : from that times upto the:day son 
whiclhishe »writes, as spacesofitwenty-two ryears;! lei livedy:at 
‘Rome;: and» having thoroughly »learned * the: Roman language, 
andsacquired 'a knowlege of the national literature,3-—passed the 
whol¢iof: that period in‘collecting materials for his undertaking, 
partly from the»instruction® of ithe very learned: men whomrrhé 
associated with, partly from those: Roman historians who}avere 
commended by them, namely; Porcius Cato, Fabius Maximus, 
‘Valerius: Antias, ‘Licinius “Macer,’ the oAShi, Gellii;:Calpurnii, 
and many other illustrious: men:>''Incited by their histories;‘and 
relying. ‘on .them,#. (they are‘ like thes Greek Annals ; entre 
obaaxsia, ) he began writing.® » Hh were 

' Such iwerethe advantages’ which> Dionysius: devitietl ofirath 
his; knowlege of the) Latin language)’ and* his: long residence*at 
Rome; but»:as*he alludes’ also® to: airy ose ‘m/the: Greek lan- 
guage, some account:of theseds necessary: s'orlw ‘Seon 

Even in: his) own time, very few among! “thie vat: care 
saldjto “have been acquainted with’ the early < history of ‘the 
Romans:7 he mentions:» Hieronymus > the Cardian, asi the 
iret guilin ‘introduced a» cursory" account of eee ‘antiqui- 


sit? v 4 


« . TAB Tt yk é PUR? > 


at 1 ‘Writing of history by invsinbidl? says Waterlands fis really: 
mancing. :”.so that Dionysius, was right. in guarding against. the suspi- 
cion. The fact, however, (touse Dogberry’s logic,) seems, to have be n 
proved already by the Quarterly Reviewer, and I trust it it will £0 néar 
tovbe thought so shortly: ragiaw 
: .® "Expebor. ; 

3 Tpapparwy imi wpiwy Aw Bay EMO THAN I know hot whetlles I nae 
translated rightly, ‘but Dionysius having previously» mentioned; himself 
aS CeadsHroy re chy Pwpediaiy lnediv, and stating afterwards (p! 26:) thatthe 
Greek letters. are. said to-have been introduced-into Italy by> the*Arta- 
dians;+~the ‘expression must imply aotretliiite) itis than: a rah cs of 
the mere letters which the natives used.’ sated Ihe by fein SIE Se en 

eC Ate excivondpadbjcevor tow sepen'y acer evi. SPO eh vwigotss “ayogpateiee 

6; Cis el preci ype c0 1k JSSVG OMT: D bi a 
@) “LE ep CoyvoEs Tus cmeepee rails VEAAnoLy Bade by netohy "1 adxans | iis het ae mo~ 
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ties:in ‘his «writings; and» Limzusrthe: Sicilian’ as ithe''second ; 
andtogethers«with «these, : Antigonus,« ‘Polybius, » Silenus, « and 
numberless others handled the:same'subjects:in different'man- 
ners,»each bof them «contributing alittle; yet even that little 
neither very’ truly, nor carefully; but from mere hearsay.* Like 
to»these:accounts;:and .different:in nothing, are what were writ- 
ten in the-Greek tongue, by suchiof the Romans as treated of 
the-early: history of the'states» Quintus Fabius and Lucius Cin- 
- ¢10s; who are»thevoldest, florished in: the: time: of the» Punic 
wars, and each of: them accurately related what he knew from 
experience, buteran over in; a) summary manner what had: hap- 
pened from the foundation of the city. «* From:these causes,’says 
Dionysius, ‘ bthought it:right not to pass over, without record, a 
beautiful history, which earlier writers have not investigated,” and 
from the careful) -writing of which the best and>:fairest | conse- 
quences will follow: thelasting glory of the brave men, whohave 
fulfilled their destiny ;. the:praise of posterity, which makes the 
nature of mortals like 'to that of the gods, and hinders their deeds 
from perishing with their bodies';:and an: emulation inthe pre- 
sentand future descendants of these godlike men, which will 
make them also prefer glory and hardships to ease and pleasure. 
And I,:»who have:undertaken this history, not from flattery; but 
from regard to truth and justice,? which ought to be the:aim-of 
history,;—shall have shown, in the first place, my good will-to all 
those who are honorable;+:and fond:of learning good: and»great 
actions; and, in the next»place, the best returnin my: power 
will be made:to »the city: by: me,:who have borne in: mind» both 
the instruction,’ and’ the other advantages) which hn meng 
during-my stay in it,” 

‘In the conclusion of his: proem he adds, that he rgd his 
history from the earliest. fables, which they , who. wrote before 
him, left unnoticed, being difficult:to be found out’ without 
great labour: that ‘he ‘carries his “narrativedown to the begin- 
ning of the first Punic war: that-he relates all the foreign, wars 
which the Roman state waged during that periods ,all.the civil 


2 Oyiy ere sedis euTe bh ieeeataai Gaal oudé xpi, aan? eld Tay p beskwhesseinh 
axovgueatwys I have not found Sromavdacuéiwg in Stephens...:Sylburgius 
translates it by “ debité cura,” but I have been’ guided by*what Ste- 
phens, says of. neuron ydeac jaivwue— * quod exp.: Bona fide; Citra patient 
tum: SICUT "Eo moudacpxivws,”” &Kcdaviy 

2 Mi mapendety. xara boropioy Iyxcore Mie Geet bad. Toi nptieBcgiiod aemsbvevror. 

3 Ashe had before mentioned the great importance of truth and ac- 
curacy;)(p..1,) perhaps the writer “doth protest too: much.” 

4 Ayafovs, 5 Masdeiens. Mf 
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commotions:that todks place;ithe scanses) of: theni; aud! the me- 
thods-and, speeched by avludhitheyiwere allayecioohtewives' also, 
as hentells us;an/faccount ofralthée forms of) goverment whielt 
Rome, experienced both andersher‘kings:and after othe dissolus 
tion of, the monarchy;:and describes «the! naturenof tlesexsevéerak 
forms: he :mentions) the best customs,? ‘andy checnidst famous 
laws; and, in-short, he sshowsthe wholeiof the:ancient mannerof 
living in Rome. He gives:also-a form:to hisowork c¥either such 
as.thé injlitary, nor the politicalowritersyinor the chroniclers have 
given, for these have no variety, andisoon:weary the-hedrerss biit'a 
fonm mixed-up of every: kind,-both practical andspeculatives that 
it. may-satisfy the politiciany the: plulosapler, andsthe student?” 
« fSuch;osays hep fwill:bethe: contents of the bistoryyand such 
will:beats formithe writer isoDionysiuscofcHalicarmassus,’ the 
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Tees 4 ete Eee TT EEL sits Vidsaznn inw motisoymasesiomenl 
Amonc varicus articles lately consigned to»my disposal, are 
the papers of an Orientalist who had resided many yéars in 
Persia, and devoted particular attention to the language and 
literature: of that country,’ Sonre'letters,; written by this géntle- 
man’ for the instruction of a‘young Evglish friend in Bengal, 
who proposed to visit Shiraz and Ispahan, and had solicited ad- 
yiceon certain subjects, relate tothe difference of nrubhittia- 
tion.observable in the Persian as'spokéem by the inhabitants of 
JHHimdustan,*and by the natives “of Iran or Persia, The hints 
ee ahe rng a correct pronunciation are illustrated by nunie- 
fous passages. extracted, chiefly. from. the compositions of emit 
nent poets, and) these passages the: Oriéntalistohas expressed 


itp RAE OE 7 


Wit! 
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hy. Oun) characters) adopbng:'a systems neatly correspondmg: to 
that; recom miendéd and explamed: by Sir’ Wilhame Jones, im 
his).f¢,Dissertations on theo Orthography: of) Asiatic words! in 
Roman; letters!’ GAisiate:: Reséarehes, Vol. %): Several of the 
extracts..ahe )amperfect»: sentences; quoted)imerely for the 
purpose of, exemplifying certain observations; but others: are 
verses;;among: which) some appear "to. me notiunworthy of a 
place ,4n) this: Journal, comprehending; mm its extensive range, 
. Onvental) aswell. as. classical subjects. I) shall ‘here  faith- 
fullyicepy:those extracts: fromthe letter sent to Bengal; and re- 
turnedyby/the young student toi his friend»at Shwaz, with ‘the 
wonds, expressed, in Persian: charaeters; but as’ 'the/student had 
made some-mistakes in this) exercise; his friend corrected them 
by; writing; all, thé passages imitheir proper letters'on a separate 
sheet of paper; and from this, which is now in my possession, 
I shall offer to the readers of the Classical Journal, on a future 
occasion, the original Persian text. Meanwhile, the young 
Orientalists among them may find ita beneficial exercise to try 
their skill in turning the Italie characters of the following ex- 
tracts into Persian; a task, which the, almost.literal English 
translation will facilitate in ‘a considerable degree; and from my 
future communication of the original text, they will be. enabled 
to detect any errors which may possibly occur in the perform- 
ance of their task." wie ir Ae 


Z I shall give in.one.note the. result-of several observations scattered 
through the papers before me,... Although the long @ before ~ at the 
end ‘ofa word is generally pronounced like our oo in moon, spoon, &c., 
especially by the southern Persians, yet this practice is regarded as an 
affectation, and therefore the Orientalist has expressed the alif before 
the final, nun by the. proper letters: dn,to be pronounced as in our 
words fawn, lawn,&c. Yeta native of Shiraz or Ispahan would, in 
reading the first passage here quoted, pronounce zhioon, dandoon, gu- 
moon, kkandeon: two or three words, howéver, ate exceptions ; thus, 
Khan (a title) is always. pronounced with the broad 4 as ia’ our fawn, 
Aest,.if pronounced khoon, it might be confounded with the térm ex press- 
ing blood. In these extracts, the accented 4 marks the sound of our 
vowel in wall, tall, &c.; the accented implies the sound of our ee in 
beer, feel, &c.; and the accented & sounds like our oo in. moon ; but 
here it must be observed, that the Indian pronunciation of’ 7 and: @ 
differs widely from. the pure. Persian; what is called hich’or heech at 
Shiraz,.is hatch:in India ; ‘where the? or é¢ is Sounded like our a in face, 
race, &c,-and the %.(or oe) of the Persians, we find in India pronounced 
like:our::broad’o in rosé, nose, &¢. ; what the Persians call r“z,o0r,rooz, 
(a*day) this becomes! voze) according to the Indian accentuation. In 
‘syllables where the vowél-accent fatha is implied, the Indians, give the 
sound of short vu (as in our words rub, pun, but, &c.). The Persians 
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: Thenfirst: passagecis aidistich: equoted.in:the TartkhyiorsChro- 
tices of | Benithetipa. aroricictmnytipedh eanly\, inthe. danpnesh 


sr sainnge 
Chiin shinci-ehidn ‘be ie numayed. dandén > 
_ Linhar guman 3 meber. Aeh hast ou- khandan. 

“When a) furious ‘lion*shows you: his steeth,, ‘take’ care ; do 
not imagine: that-he)is-smiling, on :you.?: 9.60 ¢4)-4 Haynieg A 


« 


‘The following distich is from a poem by Sitnidin Staiefi 2 ad 


Biadban ast'u sheb i tartk wu manzel diru mé gumrah. a | 
| Delili nist gheir az ti Khudavanda rahi benumd. 
(Here) i is the desert; and the night is dark; the halting=p face 
is far distant, and we ‘have lost our way. Phete is no au Mi 
but thou, O God! direct us, Lord, in the right path: iene tape 


The third passage is extracted: from the ieee of Oorh (or 
Urfi) a celebrated poet. of Shiraz: 
Jehan begashtem'va darda keh hich shahr t ddr 
Neyaftem keh furishand bakht der bazar.” 
- TF have explored the world, but, alas! have not found one 
city or region where happiness (or. t Delonas iat 1s bcouy in the 
market,” A cor ve 
The next is a tetrastich of Omar Kher yam, who died ‘at ‘Né- 
shassurearly in the:twelfth century of.ournerageyo ih yoy A. . 


7 


Ber khiz % diway tm dil i tang biydriog oiewisla. 
‘Anbadeh't mushkbiy-gulrang biydr 9 \) exo.) yoy, 
Ajezai mufarrah i gham ar mikhahi ; \ aid To du, 


| Yakut mey va brishem i chang biyar. 


~ © Arise, and bring some remedy for this afflicted heart, 
Bring that musk-perfumed and rose-colored wine. 
_ If you wish for a.sovereign antidote against sorrow, . 
Provide ruby wine and the silken strings of the harp.” 


“Tale explanation of the.last line it may be here; Avec | that 
pulverised, subies; and)silk.(in.a:crude. state). sometimes;-enter. - 
into. the composition of» those restorative ) or) exbilarating,;medis | 
cines “which ‘the Persians, using an Arabic term, denomin te 
Mufarrah? “the” ingredients “of “these _extiaordiniaty iiediéines, 


often exceed Bd in sitar eae | aa Rie 18 x219 vas ioe 
V@ jx HIB 
Wi, 1, De 1S7R904 [8 OM! 
invariably accent it like our short a.in battle, si ; thus they: say 
raft (he went haft (séven), sabe" neh e , which ae Indians | ‘pronomnee 
‘ruft, huft, subz. 
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Ho The'Mesnavi, a'celebvated worky domposed iu the thirteenth 
century’ by Flat d\diny furnishes: thekiexe passages) Yo sols! 
asi oft, ¢ maashike be aushek kat fata, VL O48 
¥ i des! harbet dideh. bast shahrha | 
ogeadt. 3 2" 'Pas kudamin shahr a2 Gnha mRuaniaise 

)) 9189, od oiGuftdn-shahriykeh derouidilber-ast) 

_ A beloved mistress said‘ to/herslovers +O: young man): ‘thou 
who ; chast. seen. in: distant regions. a variety. of Cities, tell, me 
"which is the most delightful? ‘That one, "replied bei in 1 which 
resides ‘the ‘object 0 of our love, PM : 


mat en f follows an epigram, from the Divan of Cateds : the 

ub bject was. a quack- -doctor who lived in the city of Ardebi/, and 

Hee medicines. generally. terminated the sufferings with. the 
lives of. those who consulted ‘him: “~ 


NWOT Saad Ardebill ankeh batib 
Misl ou der jehan basher nabid 
\ Harkera sherbeti dehed bemerez 
Hhéjet-i-sherbeti digar nabid.: 

§¢ Equal to,Saadi| Ardebili in the,science of, medicine, there is 
nals achuman being, throughout the, world ;,,for. any,,invalid, to 
whom. he administers a single potion, will never payey Occasion 
for, another.” " 


se 


A very different’ ‘person pelt the same > name} ‘Saad, the 
celebrated poet of “Shiraz, furnishes four lines which are here 
given from. the. Sahebiahs or ‘collection: of eee! poems at the 
end of his Divan | 


Gar tt gtity hadis-i-ishk magtt 

‘In kadr hhukmber zebanem hast. 
“Leiken ar manaa i girteh khaht kerd'~ 
“Dajlehed pish baz nutwan bast. 


“lf. you say ‘repeat not the declaration of your love,’ so 
far my tongue can obey“your commands; butiaf: ‘you, wish’ to 
prohibitthe flowing of my tears, icolnsidbr: eet th is’ oe 


ble'to" restrain the current of the river: Tigris.” Fiat 
Senimousb * 


. The. follow ‘djanch concludes. cone ‘of. ‘Widjed Ss: den ¢ or 
Sonnets, and’ omg in the last line to that. fallacious va ur, the 
Serab, (called by the French mirage) which gives — fand 
the appearance of water: 


; ‘nvm dfex.chel minehi ta. dil Dek, khy dl i. Kin 
| * ik 


ah tashneh sev kerded az lama ser abs. > 
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“<Q Hhafeza! why, dosti thous fixithy heart m: imagination on 
the beauties:of lovely: damsels i Po How cana <r, ‘man: 
himself by g gazing on the Strininge Serbs? Pigan heolewd esd gtao 

‘\ivtse Resco beset 

Reserving for. a fake; ebeasion weme, gee ah, of .2 greater 
length’ front itie Persian poets, Firdaust, Nezami, Attar, Jéamis 
Anvari,:and others;—I ‘shall offer.-in ‘this, place: a::fewshort 
passages taken from the works of prose writers) not verycdm* 
monly known. among the Orientalists, of Beropessy ‘Phe first that 
offers, itself, is an-Ahekat yet, or anecdote, occurring, Ina) large 
manuscript collection of similar stories : “the ey 
be, observed, signifies “‘a:bull:’ d vinobbue-gstg 


Der Herat mardi: bid ouré Baba: Gaw nim bid riz’ pareve! 
maatiaz khish-tabaadn be sayar i.sahhra mi raft gdwi ius mean i 
galeh fariad kard rafikan pursidend. keh Baba Géw in chehi\mi- 
guid guft.ba.man migtid keh: tw az unre imdi ider wR i) npn 
cheré raftah. is to diuo0 


“Tn the city of Herat there was a ‘certain mat named | ‘Baba 
_Gaw : one-day he went’ witha company of good-natured ples 
sant fellows, to ramble in the plain or desert. A biilPaniidst’a 
herd of cattle began to bellow ;’ some’ of the’ party asked Baba 
Ga, ‘what does ‘this beast say ? “The bull,” replied “he; * said 
to me, You are ‘of our noble race, why do you associate with 


asses 2”? Re a 
fig SBS 
“Phe next is an anecdote from the same manuscript eallec- 
tol} :~ | *.; rh) thart Seve 


Vaktt.. mowezeni.. bong-i-namaz balandi guft wa mii awd 
mardi guft.at dhhmak cheré midawi. guft miguiand Gvaz i tH ax 
dir khitbast mi khahem, sedéi i.khidra.az dir. beshentm. yo 


“Once, a public crier repeated the: call to prayers ‘witha 
loud voice, and then ran off, “O° thou blockhead !” said ‘a-cer- 
tain man, ‘ why, dost thou run thus?’ * The people” tell’ ae 
replied’ he} *'that''my voice is very fine’ when heard’ far Off 
now wish to ‘go and: hear my own ‘voice ftom a distance. rs is 


ib gendoraus 

The’ Tarikh,. or, Great Chronicle. of Tabri OF, Tabs bari, 

translated, from, the, original; Arabic into Persian, about, eight 

hundred years aga, contains. the. following account.o anata eae, 
ner in which Baharam,, (that. monanch whom the 

Latin, historians:call, Varanes. or Vararanes) perished.i in, the Ath ; 

century : ‘solinios oanwonat oil) oa 


‘An chunée, bid keh, yek, riz Balram, heseids amie catch bid | 
ahtira did az,déx, aspréd ber, dngikht %& mitdkhibedén bidban 


if 
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ander, chéhiskuhen Didinagdly. pais aspiben énichdh.furt shud wa 
oura be chalunder difgand u\-khalk bidmedaid: vai khastend: keh 
oura ber kashend aspré\ ber tashidend va, herchand, Bahrémra 
Jjustend niydftend pas maderesh bidmed u direm u dindr dverd u 
bermserci Gn-chal'benishést u fermed ta pur cheh etl bad'aaf bid 
axtin.chah ber averdend,.uSéalidn ber ser iichah benishest thin az 
nishesten sutith dmad baxigasht ba dard i dil which \asar az shah 
Babwtemcnigéftandstss, s20%4 Wo ekiove 96) wie? gode esac 
_S2€1tso0 happened, that ‘one day, Babarani having niounted for 
the thase;‘ perceived a déér “at' ‘some ‘distance 3'‘he- urged otf his 
horse,aud\purswed it into the desert, wherein was an old! well or 
pit; suddenly, his horse’s feet sunk in the well, mto which*he was 
himself.thrown :people came.and endeavored tordrag-him-out ; 
his, horse \they drew ‘out, :but-however diligently. they sought for 
Baharamy they idid\not find) him: ‘Then his mother came, and 
brought gold ‘and ‘silver“moneys atid) stationed herselfvat the 
mouth of that well, and commanded that all the clay:and’ water 
which it, contained ,should _ be..taken)-out,-and she remained at 
the; well, during.some years; .whenj,tred,of her fruitless resi- 
dence,there, she went .back with grief of beart; norowas any 
vestige of king Baharam. discovered.” ...; id ghiso 
-fhis circumstance may) be regarded, as an.historical fact ; 
and. tradition. still indicates the scene among quagmires. and 
deep: pools of water half filled with weeds, near Asepas, between 
Shiraz and Ispahan. The same spot proved fatal (in May, 1810.) 
to’ Jonathan Neal, (a'‘private of the seventeenth regiment: of 
English dragoons) who attended General Maicolm on his mission 
to‘Persia, and was. drowned in*one of those: dangerous pools, 
which deceive! with the appearance of ‘being firm ground. Ase- 
pas was once ‘the residence ofan English knight, Sir Anthony 
Shirley, who, early)in the reign of James the First, acted here 
as governor by appomtment of the Persian monarch, Shah 
, Reverting .to the. storyrof .Baharam,, L. shall shere ,observe, 
that he derived:the surname. of..Gir_ from: lis favorite object in 
the chase, the wild ass, so called; and. this word, . signifying 
alsoa*tomb, gave occasion to'a~Persianpuir which Sir William 
Jdiies Has quoted 'in the “ Short‘ History ‘of Persia,” préfixéd ito 
his ORife’ofNadir-Shah.”” «* See)” says the’ pubster; “how 
Bahtrim, who chased the ‘Gir (or wild ass) all his life, was at 
Jerigth' chased and takew by! Gar, or thé tomb?” This'is. expressed 
in thefollowing couplet : ek 
wiv \seoheBaharam keh stir mi erifty hamehumer OSV 
Se DM Benigar keh chehgineh gi Baharaém grift. 
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Shiotitd“the® present’ Commiunication' prove ‘usefull to" “yours 
Orientalists, or entertaining to more general readers, Sorte fuir- 
ther extracts of the’ saine’ inigeéllanébus nature shall be” given in 
a future number of this’ Journal, together with the’ oe ext 
(in'proper characters) of the passages here quoted. | ‘Tous 
the original orthography of Asiatic Words expressed 4 in nan ch \a- 
racters, merely by the help of ‘a dictionary and’a literal ' trar asla- 
tion, [can recomniend, on ‘my own experience, as an aalbiice 
that will assist considerably i in facilitating the acquisition of Ara- 


bic and Persian. | 


‘PHILOLOGUS. 
wBhisnon4d 
iis tethio dake 
p alee mi Bip oe 7 
REMARKS® 0 ns 9a 


On the Prometheus sof Aeschylus and the eoBonk of Enoch. 


Virgsin) 914 ase 


f19VHOM MO 
Dae SLORY. nsites siodh dilewnat 
~~ LHe ScEne.— Mount Caucasus." > 1 baa 
Pisdideemenns is chained:to the summit, for! haying: sioleata fire 
from heaven :and-revealed «mysteries. toomem » rKialaar by ths: 
command of Jupiter nails and chains hime sone) }eoec9 
Oceanus: and: the) nymphs. of the ocean, come.to xonsleatt bid 
permission*to. entreat Jupiter:for him; which: hedeclines.4 4 © 
Io, the daughter of Inachus king of Argos, driven from her home 
by her father and pursued» by Argus,'comes to: him, and relates 
her sufferings to. the nymphs of the ocean, «Prometheus foretells 
the course of her future wanderings, :and, that -she, should,,at 
length varrive: in Egypt, where, bya supernatural and: divine 
conception; :ishe.should :bear:Epaphus toy Jupiter, from: whom 
should spring @nAdomopoc;:or< the: fifty»daughters of »Danaus,. 
from -one.of:whom:Hercules,: the son.of Jupiter, shouldidescend, 
who should: deliver’: Prometheus from-his; chains); fox) taatywitbiet 
out:his aid: Jupiter. shouldebe dethroned.) While Prometheus;isy, 
reviling Jupiter,: eTermes» comes) from heaven: to > warni;him,:: that, 
if he proceededinthis manner, Jupiterswould castia thunderbolt, 
a tempest, and raise a high tide of evils, to overwhelm him. for 
a long: time ;)aftemwhich he should); return? tog theidight; and. 
an eagle should constantly prey! on his entrails): that:he.should 
-neverbe ‘deliveredyiall ‘some deity) should}-appear,.who should 
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take upon himself the pains of. Prometheus, and voluntarily de- 
scend,1 into hell... ean tierra 

>rometlieus, an_reply, Barca ihupiens to ‘confound earth and 
heaven ‘and: sez fe but. resolves. not to, repent... 

At lengthy: rometheus. sees the storm bursting. ou his ae 
and decl res the. dreadful. tempest of, vengeance by which the 
hea ven, -and the earth are mixed and confounded together. -. 

characters’ on which [ propose to speak more ete 
ay are the following :— 


SATURN. line 205, &c. 


Prometheus relates, that the daiuoves had engaged.in‘ war with 
each other; the one party seeking to dethrone Saturn: and ‘set 
up Jupiter 1 in his place; the: other defending Saturn. 

The Titans, of whom ‘Saturn was‘ one, were, by the craft: of 
Prometheus, cast down, and Jupiter set up ; 27 the beginning of 
whose reign, the action of this drama took’ place,’ and: conse- 
quently nearly at the same time, Prometheus had stolen fire 
from heaven. 

Saturn is here called Kpévos, which means TIME, 

Saturn means Hidden, because times and seasons are hidden. 
The Hebrew word from which Saturn is derived 1s "WD which 
contains: the: number. 666,» which “number Irenaeus: explains, 
from the’six days of creation; to. avout the duration of: the niga 
of this: present dispensation. 

“Theword Moorigiov, Mystery, 1s’a noun forlmbd rae sno, 
see Revelix. 6,71) x10:15: where the Mystery of seine 1s-cons 
trasted to'the Revelation of Kternity. ribe pile } 

-NVirgil renders WD, by Latens. Ain. viii, 323.. 

'This place in Virgil so describes the fall of: recwanis that it 
seems to identify Saturn with Satan» 4 

By Saturn: then'1 understand, Satan ; and ‘by. the reigns of 
Saturn, the'ascendancy which Satan gained over:our fara in 
‘rentsjafter he had tempted them to sin. 

» Cedrenus says, that: the. descendants: of Seth: iia bed ‘the 
higher country ® of Eden: near:to Paradise): where! they vled an 
angélical'life:till the 1000th year of the world, when'they were 
smitten “with ithe’ beauty°of the’ daughters of men)idescended 
from’ bp re ert Compend, p. 7.  Jackson’s eer asa 1. 
600) mis 
‘By the reign of. ‘Saturn then may be aston in deachylus, 
the ‘undisturbed possession’ which ‘the \ princeo of) this world, 
‘ Satai’ maititained’ before wickedness:had come=to: its" height, 
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aud the judgments, of God went forth on the) antediluyian wortds 
See Josephi Antiq, Jud. lib. 1. § 4. 

By the Uttans .allied .to Satan, perhaps were 2 ee the 
worshippers of the Sun, the word Titan signifying the Sun; 
and also containing the fatal number 666, as lreneus notes. 
It is-obvious, that the Sw and. 7%me are equivalent. ‘Genes. 1. 
14. Revel. x..6, 7. 

There :is.a sédaalden tle agreement between the. Book. of Hench 
and other records concerning the time of.the termination of. the 
golden age. 

Mr, Jackson notes the change in the world, which took place 
in the eleventh century, as fcltows: he Rightcous Seth lived to 
see his sons, inthe fourth-generation, corrupted by their, alliances 
with the, posterity of Cain; when about the year 1073,ithey set 
up a lawless tyranny in the countries of .Babylonia,,aud from 
thenceforth lived im an impious.and dissolute manner amongst 
the Caimites till God destroyed them, Noah’s family excepted, by 
an universal deluge.” Panodorus says, the Egregora descended 
inthe 1000th year of the world, andso- says Syncellus himself; 
and set up their tyranny in 1058, where Panodorus, begins the 
Egyptian dynasty of Gods —Jackson, vol. i, p. 60. Xe. 


JUPITER. by sagen 


Under the characters of Jupiter, however ‘mixed sic cor- 
rupted, there ‘appear to be some remarkable ones taken from 
those of the true and living God. .Zeds may well be; derived 
from aw, vivo, and so signify the living, or everlasting God, 
contrasted with Saturn, the prince of this present dispensation. 
(aidyvos.) 

Jovis is most probably: from Jehovah, which also. signifies 
the Self-evistent. 

In Genesis iv. 26. we find that: God -was first: known by. the 
name of Jehovah, at the birth of Enos, in the year of the world 
436. (Jackson, i. 35.) 

By the dethronement of Saturn, and the enthronement of 
Jupiter, may we not then understand the commencement.of the 
judgments of the true God on‘the antediluvian world?) 

‘A specimen of these judgments bad indeed: been exhibited in 
the infliction of the curse, This is noted by Virgil : 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam, &c. 
Georg. i, 121. 
Compare John xii, 1. 


“Neither is it.any objection to this application, that Baceiateens 
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foretells that rea seanld, be: in: danger} of; being, dethroned: 
again; line; 80. -Bor,however, Satan’s, kingdom, was ; oversetsfor 
a time,cit\ was to. -be restored in,after-ages ; as we readin, Le- 
chariab, othatyald. _Babylon),.was. to, revive in. a new,-form, and 
exaltsher old: deaven,on bigh«.(Zech. v« 8—11.)../See.Dsi. Ken- 
nicott’s Preface to his Hebrew Bible, p. 19. f 
And as,Jupiter’s; kingdom was. to, be -saved . both. by Dagina 
theuse omfore-knowlege, and by Hereules,.the.ison, of , Jupiter, 
offering himself as a vicarial sacrifice for Prometheus, so, was 
the:kingdom-of God,to-be preserved.on earth by.the providence 
of God, providing his own Son.as.a sacrifice for those.that.were 
under: the: curse, from kwovoleges Compare-Revyel, xii,-7 40 11. 
for the paralleliss).ci) tuo sigeis ult 
Mis... Bisse 3 


Ce ee Le GAR en 


Vulcan,” says Mr. Jackson, “ began to reign in Pak 206th 
year “of his. age, and in the year ‘OP tHe world 1073.” Further, 
the old book ascribed to Enoch relates that Azael, one of the 
Egregori, taught men to forge metals, and to make swords, 
~ breast-plates, ‘and other instruménts of war. This'was about the 
1070th year of the world; andagrees exactly to the time of 
Tubal- Cain above-stated, who was the inventor of forging brass 
and iron, Gen. iv. 22, atid-whose | name, “Pubal, bs thal a {ila 
of metal. —J jackson, 3 ii. 137. ye : ye 


5 pe eben x he - fant ar : 


Re aah HERMES. 


Hermes warns Prometheus of the judgments coming: on’ n him, 
and upbraids his’ impenitent heart. 
He was the inventor of letters. . | 

Mr. Jackson ‘observes, that the’ Arabian, Siig ‘Chaldean, 
Jéwish, and Egyptian writers related; that the -first Hérmés, 
called by them Adris or Ldris, lived before the: fisods and: was’ 
ENOCH? (Vol. ii, 125.) ~~ 

This'is' confirméd by the eircumstance, that the eos anitedi- 
Juvian, book ‘preserved is that’of Ensch © DES ts sagt 

“Mr, ‘Jackson, observes; ‘that? both St. Peter: and: St Tide 
make refereneés tothe: book! of Pnocli2 > vail, aoitonltis arith 

(Vide ibid. 128, on theedeath:of sAmeus.) 

Also by the _circunistanees that Enoch waned! the Egregor 
of the judgments coming on them. 

The Aeaens, of Cader, Haris i in Wales is taken frdin this: fdris ; : 
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as, perhaps, we may conjecture that another legend m Derby- 
shire is not unconnected with what will follow. Every natiow 
appropriated every legend to itself. ee we. 

The legend of Atlas is precisely the same, as Mr. Faber 
has proved. Accordingly, Eupolemus wrote. that the Babylo-’ 
nians asserted that Enoch had discovered astrology, and that 
they believed Bel and Saturn to have been one and the same, 
and the first man that ever existed, But he added, that the’ 
Greeks asserted that Atlas discovered astrology, and said that 
Atlas and Enoch were the same, and that Methuselah, son of 
Enoch, was taught every thing by angels, and that from him 
science was derived to the Greeks. 

Eusebi’ Prep. Evang. ix. 17. agreeably to’ which, Enoch 
asserts in his book, that he was taught astrology by angels. 

For Idris, see the Cambrian. ‘T'raveller’s Guide, a most in- 
teresting work. pw 


THEMIS, line 896, &c... 


Themis is divine justice personified: she declares the ori- 
ginal promise, “ that the’seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head.”” However mistaken and misapplied, the expres- 
sion OyArvoxopos, beyond all question, refers us:'to Gen. ii. 15. 

She is called waAasyevys, with reference perhaps to the great 
age of the antediluvians, 

See Oexis in Stephens’s Thesaurus. 


OCEANUS. i 
Oceanus and his daughters, ascending Mount Caucasus, are 
the FLOOD. They warn Prometheus, but in vain, to re- 
pent. 


10, lines 576, 664, 874. 


FO, or ISIS, coming. to the daughters of Oceanus in the 
form of a cow, and to Mount Caucasus, is the ARK.—Sir W- 
Drummond’s Origines, Vol, ii. p. 103. pd 

1O was originally, perhaps, the same name as EVE; and her 
being driven into the wilderness by the peupiomos Argus, signified 

that the cherub, full of eyes, drove Eve into the wilderness. 
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Compare Rev. xii. for the parallel’; and see J ackson, iii, 276, 
295. 
One of To’s. offspring was to deliver Prometheus : : lines 797, 
g74i iM 2x apne 
Typhon may signify Seta T Tim. ii. 6. 
Say BASIN. Euterpe xii. ) 


(om HERCULES. 
A syite of the Saviour of the World. (Parkhurst’s Heb Lex. 
WY.) See Bp. Horsley’s Sermon on 1 Peter iii. 20, &c. 

He was to endure the cross of Prometheus, , 

‘The fourth eclogue of Virgil has a reference to Isaiah xi, 8. 
“ And the child while sucking shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the child when weaned,” &c. 

CABIR, or Hero God, is the 335 of Isaiah, ix. 6, 

See Cicero’s Offices, lib. iii, § 10, &e. . 

Quere—Can Epaphus and Ham be proved etymologically to 
have been the same persons ? 


we 


PROMETHEUS, line 451, &c. 


Prometheus signifies one having foreknowlege. Prometheus 
taught’ men what Jzaziel. and the failen angels combined to 
teach mankind, according to the Book of Enoch—Compare 
line 485 with the Book of Enoch. 

The punishment of Prometheus and Azaziel - was the same. 
The archangels charged Azaziel before God, saying, deg. don 
emroinoev Mtonds ; re YAO TA MUTTHOI, XO emtcasve Tw buy 
TH ev ougavn : anditoshim Raphael was sent with this command— 
Tlopevov, ‘Papaya, xar dycov tov Alana, veoos xas moos cupmodiooy 
auTov, xab erPuAAe aUTOY E1¢ TO GXOTOS, xa avOILOY THY EonMoY THY 
uray ev ty epym Aovdanar, xc exes mopeuders Bare auTov —Grabii 
Spicilegium SS. Patrum, tom. i. p. 351, &c. 

The FLOOD overwhelming Mount Caucasus, closes the 
dreadful drama of the antediluvian world. 

oe Prometheus,’ Ovid says that mankind © 


Vinxit in effigiem moderauttim cuncta Deorum. 


Genesis lil. 4, 5. Re ee 


7) 
~ 
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_ The most remarkable phenomenon of the state af the human 
mind in the present age, is the little interest which is felt when 
works of this kind are laid before the public for serious and 
impartial examination, 

‘That this extraordinary apathy does not proceed from any de- 
fect in curiosity, industry, learning, and talent, is manifest from 
the eagerness, activity, and skill, with which the hieroglyphics of 
profane lands are sought. and scrutinized.. I can account for it 
in no other way, than by supposing that the credulity of former 
ages in all matters in which religion is concerned, has produced 
a re-action in thé present age, in the form of scepticism, respect- 
ing every thing extraordinary, if it be but comnected with reli- 
gion: nevertheless, Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.— Let God 
be true, and every man a lar. 

The testimony of Sir Isaac Newton to the prevailing spirit now 
manifested on the earth, is too remarkable to be here omitted. 
“Sir Isaac Newton had a very sagacious conjecture, that the 
overbearing spirit and persecuting power of the antichristian, 
which hath so long corrupted Christianity and enslaved the 
Christian world, must be put a stop to, and broken to pieces by 
the temporary prevalence of infidelity, for some time before 
primitive Christianity could be restored, which seems to be 
the very means which is now working in Europe. Possibly he 
might think that our Saviour’s own words implied it, ‘When 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?’ 
Luke xviii, 8 ; or, possibly, he might think no other way so likely 
to do it in human affairs: it being, | acknowlege, too sadly 

evident, that there is not at present religion enough in 'Christen- 

dom to put a stop to such antichristian. tyranny and persecution 
von any genuine principles of Christianity.” (Whiston on. the 
‘Revelation, 1744, p..321.) 

I have thought it’ necessary °to premise thus much mp. Tov 
axpoarov, as being convinced that the present is the age of pre-_ 
judice against investigations of evidence in extraordinary mat- 
ters connected with revelation, 

An inspired writer, St. Jude, has quoted a passage in the 
Book of Enoch :—* And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied unto these, saying, Behold, the Lord cometh with 
ten thousand of his saints to execute judgment on all, and to 
convince all that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly 
deeds which they have ungodly committed ; and of all their hard 
speeches, which ungodly sinners have spoken against them.” 
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‘On this passage, Dr, Laurence, the late Professor of Divi- 
nity in the. University of Oxford, observed, “ As it was never’ 
doubted, before the book was lost, that St: Jude really’ alluded. 
to it, so, | apprehend, since it is recovered, it will scarcely again 
be questioned. From. the;.preceding observations; therefore, it 
appears, that the Book of Enoch, now first published, contains 
precisely the same: work as the Greek onevof that title, known 
to the Fathers 5 that it was quoted by St. Jude; and’ that>by 
the ancient church, perhaps by every church, ancient and mo- 
dern, the Abyssinian alone excepted, it was always deemed apo- 
cryphal.. By whom, and at what period, it was composed, ‘are 
the next questions.”—-Dr. Laurence’s Translation of the Book 
of Enoch, from the Ethiopic, Prelim, Dissert. p. xix. ; 

To this ‘eminent divine, indeed, we are indebted for the Book 
of Enoch, and for i cendecopnatictrts that the same is the book 
which St. Jude quoted; but, alas ! 


O coecas hominum mentes, confinia veri 
Qui seme attigerint, herent, finemque sub ipsum 
: Attonitis similes opera imperfecta relinguunt. . 
J. H. BRowNE. 


In this investigation, first, Dr. L. shows that the book was 
originally written in Hebrew, and that it was well-known. to 
the Cabalists. He then presumes, without further examina- 
tion, that it was the composition of some unknown Jew, under 
the borrowed name of Enoch. Next, he observes, that since it 
was never admitted into the canon of Scripture, it must have 
been written after the canon of Scripture was completed. Next, 
he argues, that it was written after the captivity of Babylon ; 
for the very expressions, as well as the descriptive ideas of 
Daniel, are adopted by it, in the representation of the Ancient 
of Days coming to judgment with the Son of man, 

His next observation is, that there exists Internal evidence to 
the same purport: for, from the 83d to the 9Oth chapter, an 
allegorical narrative of the leading events recorded in sacred 
history is given too obvious in the outline to be misappre- 
hended. ‘This narrative, he adds, comes down to Herod, and 
therefore the book seems to have been written in the days of 
Herod. 

In confirmation, he adds, that ‘the chiefs of the East among 
the Parthians and Medes” are mentioned; as also, that the 
invasion of Judea by the Parthians, in the year B. C, 40, seems 
to be alludéd to. Further, he notes, that from the length of the 
day which Enoch speaks of, he must have resided as far north 
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asthe northern, districts, of, the Gaspianjor;Euxine Sea,;,probably 
between the upper parts of both these seas. dfs Laurence: 
here.seems.to. point,at the, vicinity of. Mount Caucasus. bof — 

I believe Lhave fairly stated the sum and substance cof all that 
Dr. Laurence has; to. say. against Enoch,;haying been thes ange 
of the. book, rabid lnod. otf 

To, these, objections I sph that’ the ‘Cabalists: dee as. s feiely 
be asserted to have borrowed from. Enoch,.as thatthe author of 
this book; borrowed.from, the Cabalists.:, that the circumstance 
that the book «was never, admitted, into the canon. of Seripture, 
does not prove, that. it. was not written by) Enoch. /;'The,epistle 
of Barnabas.was, without doubt, written by. Barnabas, but-was: 
not judged. proper) for admission into, the. canon. of. Seripture.: 
Its purpose may have been on the main completed-before the 
flood, when it was written; or, for other.reasons,;it may not 
have harmonized) with: the pasidibesiae Scriptures... We have: 
no reason to. think that, the canonical Scriptures were the only 
inspired books that ever existed in Old ‘Testament times :,Je- 
remiah, for instance;.took a roll, aud. gave it to Baruch, who 
wrote. therein, from.the mouth of Jeremiah, all the words of the 
book which Jehoiakim, king of Judah, had burnt in the fire; 
and there. were added besides unto them many like words. 
Jerem, xxxvi, 32. 

.. A book may. therefore be inspired, and yet not caeteeee 
_Again, Why should it. be assumed that the author borrowed 
from, Daniel, rather than that Daniel borrowed from the author? 

Again, Why should it be argued, that because the author alle- 
gorically narrated the history of the Jews until the time of 
Herod, he lived after the history which he narrated was com- 
pleted ? ? He might as well have argued, that the book is not yet 
written, because it speaks of an event equally certain; viz. the 
coming “of the Lord with ten thousand of bis saints, ‘T ‘The author 
is declared by St. Jude to have been a prophet, and why may not 
all this allegorical narration have been prophetical ? 

Again, Why may not the Parthians and Medes, and the inva- 
sion of Judea, have been prophetically foretuld, as well as the 
events of Jewish history? Prophets often use the past time for 
the future, as is well observed by Joseph Mede, and understeod 
by all commentators.on prophecy. Besides, the name. Parthians 
is probably derived from, 9, the Euphrates, and they may have 
been well known before the Aland il : 

Neither is it at all-likely that.a writer, w AR ly WB 
_ has placed to. the north of, the. Euxine,:should have been. ac- 
quaiuted with the history of the holy people up to his own 
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‘time, which that the author of this’ book well knew, is admitted 
by Dr. Laurence.’ * >>: 

And [am ‘by no means satisfied ‘with Dr. Pen biies answer 
to Dr, Grabe, who ‘conjectured that’ the ‘Book ef Enoch was 
quoted ’by ancient writers long before the ‘time’ unto which the 
narrative of the book is admitted to have brougbt down the his- 
tory of the Jews. ‘ For,” says Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ the’ Arabian, 
Syrian, Chaldean, J eWish). and Egyptian Writers related, that the 
first Hermes, called by them ‘Adris or Idris, lived before the 
flood, and was Enoch.” He’ adds, “ that this book ‘is certainly 
older than the Christian era, and probably near as ‘old, if not 
older, than the Septuagint version itself, and is referred to by 
Eupoleaus and the Apostle Jude and St. Peter."— Jackson's 
Chronology, i. 59. 

I must put in a caveat therefore against Dr. Laurence’s de~ 
cision of this question—whether the Book of Enoch was ‘quoted 
before the time of Herod. Mr. Jackson, a-chronologer of the 
highest authority, asserts the contrary to Dr. Laurence; and 
adds, that the chronology of the Book of Enoch is confirmed 
by all ancient accounts of antediluvian times. And let it be 
remembered, that Dr. Laurence admits that the author of ‘the 
book: undoubtedly narrates the history of the Jews until the 
time of Herod, If, therefore, it can ever be proved to perfect 
satisfaction that the book existed before the time at which Dr. 
Laurence supposes it to have been composed, then, on the com. 
fession of Dr. Laurence himself, it is established in its prophet- 
ical character as having been unequivocally fulfilled. 

But, as Professor Michaelis justly observes, an author who 
assumes the prophetical character, establishes the inspiration of 
his book, if it can be shown that his prophecies have really been 
accomplished. 

The inquirer, then, who would do justice to the question, 
whether Dr. Laurence’ be right or not im asserting that the 
Book of Enoch was not quoted before the time of Herod, will 

carefully compare what Mr. Jackson, in his Chronology, brings 
forward on the other side, and also what Dr. Grabe states im 
his Spicilegium SS. Patrum, Vol.1. p. 344, &c. 

St. Augustine is a witness for the great antiquity of tle Book 
ef Enoch :—** Quid Enoch septimus sab Adam ? none étiam ia 
-canonica epistola Apostoli Jude prophetasse predicatur? 
Quorum scripta, ut apud Judeos, et apud nos m auctoritate ut 
non ‘essent, nimia fecit antiquitas.’ St. Augustine then makes 
a very proper distinction between’ canonical and uncaneai- 
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cal books,’ .'The Scripture, he observes, often refers us for proof 
of facts to other chronicles, written even by acknowleged pro- 
phets :—‘‘ Nec tamen inveniuntur in canone, quem populus Dei 
recepit. Cujus rei, fateor, causa me latet, nisi quod ego existimo 
etiam ipsas quibus ea, quz in auctoritate religionis esse deberent, 
Sanctus utique Spiritus revelabat, alia sicut homines diligentia, 
alia sicut prophetas inspiratione divina scribere potuisse,’’—Au- 
gustinus de Civitate Dei, xviii. 38. 

This testimony. of St. Augustine may perhaps serve to neu- 
tralise such slender evidence which has.as yet been collected 
an, proof. that the Book of Enoch was not admitted into the 
cancn on account of its novelty; St. Augustine expressly assert- 
ing, that it had always been rejected by ‘the Jews on account of 

its antiquity. Unquestionably, until a more. thorough investi- 
gation of the ancient authors who have mentioned Enoch be 
impartially made, the question of reference to him as an author 
ought to be omitted as premature and unfair. 

» Having stated Dr..Laurence’s exceptions against the admis- 
sion that the Book of Enoch so called, and which he translated 
from the Ethiopic, is the real work of Enoch,—I shall endea- 
vor to show what process of criticism only could invalidate St, 
Jude’s assertion, that Enoch was the author of this very book : 
for be it remembered, Dr. Laurence himself admits that the 
book which he translated, is the very book which St. Jude 
quoted, as written by a true prophet, viz. Enoch. 

First, it would be necessary to prove that St. Jude’s Epistle 
Is not an inspired composition; the-contrary to which has been 
clearly proved by Dr. Macknight, in his preface to St. Jude. 
‘As for those who reject the testimony of St. Jude, because, 
without having duly examined for themselves, they doubt whe- 
ther it be inspired or not, and, plead that the learned differ on 
the point ; who neither abide by the decision of the church, nor 
fairly and fully examine for themselves : all such persons, ‘L-do 
not hesitate to pronounce, as far as this question 1s concerned, 
sceptics and infidels ; aud | would merely remind them of that 
solemn admonition with which the volume of Scripture closes, 
«lf any man shall take away from the words of the book of this’ 
prophecy, God shall take away his part from the book of life, 
and out of the holy city, and from the things which are written 
in this book.”: Revel. xxi. 19. 

Those who admit the inspiration of the Epistle of St. Jude, 
are those only to whom [ now address the following considera 
‘tions. St. Jude then, it is admitted, has quoted a prophecy from 
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the writings of Enoch, expressly ‘named atid demonstratively 
cited, for our admonition, on’*whom the ends of | the world are 
come. What shall we say to these things? Shall we go with 
the current of an unbelieving age, and say, as in effect all they 
do who slight any part of Revelation,— Al/ Scripture is not pro- 
Jitable—All Scripture is not necessary, that the man of God be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works!!! 

Hear then the Apostle Jude himself prefacing his quotation 
from Enoch, by telling you, that so much of Seripture as is ne- 
cessary for the common salvation, that is, for the salvation of all 
and every man alike, by faith which is in Christ Jesus, from 
which children themselves are not excepted,—is not all that is 
required of men of God, that they may be thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works :— 

“¢ Beloved,” saith the brother of our Lord and Master, “ when 
1 gave all diligence to write to you concerning the common sal- 
vation, I had necessity to write to you, exhorting you to strive 
likewise to the utmost for the faith once for all delivered to the 
holy.”—Ver. 3. 

How indeed many, otherwise pious and exemplary charac- 
ters, can reconcile to themselves indifference to the doctrines of 
the primitive church here insisted on, L cannot understand. 
But let them be assured, that such indifference is the first step 
to apostacy; and that the transition is easy and natural, from 
the rejecting of the standard of that which was in the beginning, 
to falling from the communion which is with God the Father, 
and with his unigenerated Son, Jesus Christ: the progress 
too is easy from contempt of the Fathers to separation from 
the ground and pillar of the faith, when once the bond of the 
Spirit hath been broken. The advancement, likewise, is equally 
natural to the assumption of the shepherd’s office, each over 
himself; and to the usurpation of the pastor’s office, by any 
or all of the congregation, according to the usurpation of 
Korah, ; 

Neither is this the utmost limit which will satisfy Satan ; the 
mysteries of religion (60a jev ovx oact) will presently be re- 
viled by those who are incompetent to defend them, but who 
have undertaken to administer the Word of God. Their maxim 
inevitably must be, 


Omne ignotum pro iutili. 
Yet in this delusion, at this moment, are many persons who, 


in other respects, are really Reformers, and not Revolutionists. 
As Reformers, they demand the everlasting Gospel, and with 
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good reason’ ‘B ritege against modern. ‘innovations in, ore faith, 
and ae partial: stitements. ‘of the’ whole counsel of God, As 
Reformers 1 in the Church. of England, they expose all. those 
fashionable systems of divinity, which’ have by degrees explained 
away the plain, obvious, and literal meaning of the 89 articles, 
till there remains as faint\a resemblance to the Bible and_to. the 
doctrine of the first reformers, as there is between a modern 
exposition of the doctrine of Baptism and Bishop Jewel. Let 
not then these, that occasion offence judge those who take.it ; 
but’ let.every man prove his own work by the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible. 7 

And. let not those who take offence, however justly, wehtas 
they are told that the Church of England holds such or such 
doctrines respecting any particular points, judge of the real 
doctrines of .the church by modern divines. ‘The mode in which 
we are to judge of the real sentiments of a church, and of 
those who now adhere to it, are thus excellently stated by Peter 
Jurieu, in the year 1688 :— 

However, far be it from us to impute the particular errors 
and fancies of some few to any of the Protestant churches to 
which they join themselves. We know of no church in the west, 
except the Church of Rome, that doth not discern the papacy to 
be: the antichristianism that is prophetically described in the 
New Testament. Therefore, let it not be said, that such or 
such a church is of-this opinion; for the sentiments of a few 
particular men, here and there, are not. the sentiments of the 
church in which they hve: we must seek for these in. their 
confessions of faith and annotations of the Bible, authorised by 
the laws. We need but consult the English Bible, printed by 
the order and approbation of Queen Elizabeth, with the unani, 
mous consent of the English Church.”—Peter Jurieu’s Conti: 
nuation of his work on Prophecy, p. 280. 

That the laity may judge whether the Gospel be preached to 
them or not; that they are commanded to examine for them- 
a and decide whether it be preached unto them; and that 
after they have endeavored, in case of need, all friendly. and pri- 
vate admonition to the preache rs set over them, they may and 
ought to turn away from unfaithful preachers ;—is most certain, if 
we believe the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle tothe Galatiaus. 
. But even after this is done, it is equally certain that they should 
instantly return to ‘the church, whenever the, preaching of the 
everlasting Gospel returns to it. O! how much good might _ 
‘have been done by dissenters, had they simply aimed at reforma- 
tion m the church, eccording to the Scriptures, instead of rend- 
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ing the body of Christ, the ground and pillar of the faith :—for 
there is ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism. Had they proceeded 
in this. manner, they had been Reformers, and not Revolu- 
tionists, edifiers and not'levellers, maintainers of the entire word 
psn a not depreciators of any part of that 
volume, the whole of which is given by. inspiration of God, and 
is profitable, (See Rogers on the Visible and Invisible Church 
of Christ, and Bishop Horsley’s Charges, in evidence of the 
foregoing remarks.) | 

I would conclude then these last admonitions, in the words 
of St. Panl, “ Let us not therefore judge’ one another any 
more: but judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block, 
or an’ occasion. of falling, in his brother’s way.”’—Rom. 
xiv. 13. ; 

But if we will not prove our doctrine by the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible; or if, on the other hand, 
we will separate from the established church, without using all 
means previously for reform in any individuals who give offeuce ; 
and if afterwards we will not propose a return to the estab- 
lished church when it may be done: if, in a word, we will pro- 
voke on one hand, and on the other study and promote revolu- 
tion ;—it is time that we should be warned by Enoch of the perils 
ef the last days, the hour of trial, which cometh on the whole 
world to try them that dwell on the earth. ‘The last state of 
the Papal apostacy, the hour of trouble, such as there never 
was since there was a nation, must come; how soon, no one 
can tell, But come it has in sample, by the late revolution in 
France ; and he who would thoroughly understand the horrible 
nature of the 6 avowzos, the complete rebel against all authority 
human and divine, need only look around. He will find evidence 
for the fulfilment of prophecy, and for the verification of the 
Book of Enoch: viz. that there are certain men crept in un- 
awares who were fore-written to this condemnation; ungodly 
men, turning the grace of God into lasciviousness, and renoun- 
cing the only Master and Lord of us, Jesus Christ; who despise 
lordship, and speak evil of dignities, and of the things which 
they understand not. ‘These are the raging waves of the sea 
foaming out their own shame; the very waves of that antity~ 
pical flood, which is predicted so often as the end of this pre- 
seut dispensation, as by Enoch, the seventh from Adam, and 
many other prophets. Waters signify kindreds, tongues, nations, 
and peoples; and the rising of the waters sigmifies, the insur- 
rection of the people, as in the days of Kora, when they cried 
out that the whole congregation is holy. Lye 
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Accordingly, we read'in the»Apocalypse, that Satan, being 
cast down by the Christian kingdom, pours forth a flood to 
overwhelm, the kingdom of God. In. the first intention, the 
types combined are the flood: of, Noah and the insurrection of 
Korah; but the consummation is still future. The Book of Enoch 
may easily be found in the 12th chap. of the Revelation, and 
the 2d Epistle of St, Peter, and in all) prophecy relating to 
the LAST. DAYS of the latter times. Any one who will com- 
pare 1 Peter, iii, 19, and2 Peter throughout, with St. Jude, will 
discover that St. Peter applied the Book of Enoch more than 
St. Jude has done: Here then are three witnesses for the truth 
of the Book of Enoch, St. John, St. Peter, and St. Jude: and 
let the scoffer know that the more he scoffs, the more he despises 
dominion, the more he speaks evil of ‘dignities, the more rail~ 
ing accusations he brings, the more he exposes his ignorance 
by blaspheming the mysteries of religion—the more he will 
verify the words of prophecy, that there should be mockers 
in the last days, who should walk after their own Justs, But 
ye, beloved ! edifying yourselves on the foundation of your most 
sanctifying faith, for once and all delivered as the ground and 
pillar of the faith, hold fast that which you have received from 
the mouth of Christ, from the testimony of the apostles, from 
the primitive church, which conquered by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony; and lastly, from the 
fathers of the English church,—the gold tried in the refiner’s fire 
at the Reformation,—receive the testimony and type of Enoch, 
unless you choose to come under the condemnation of those 
who take from the words of the book of life. An inspired 
apostle hath testified (and who shall annul his word ?) that Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied for your edification. 

To do justice to the evidence of St. Jude, for the authenti- 
city of the Book of Enoch, we should carefully compare all 
that St. Jude reveals concerning the antediluvian world with 
the entire Book of Enoch, and then compare both with every 
part of Scripture whichrelates to the same times, and particularly . 
with those places which compare the judgments coming on the 
earth with that flood of water by which the earth and heavens 
that were of old perished. 

I feel assured that if such an examination were instituted, the 
authenticity of the Book of Enoch would be demonstrated to 
every impartial and attentive examiner; and perhaps it would 
appear that too much of our prejudice against the contents 
of the book arises from either not considering that the world 
of which Enoch speaks, may, and probably was, subjected to 
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angels ; (Hebrews it. 5.) or from neglect to compare every 
passage in Enoch which’ coincides with Scripture’ with the 
place with which it coincides, in order to’ judge: respect- 
ing ‘the priority, the ‘agreement, the references, the confirma- 
tion of both: Compare, for instance, Genesis v. 29. with Enoch 
x. 23, &e. and Rev. xii. 4. with Enoch xxi: 3. and Luke 
xvi, 26. with Enoch xxi. 10. and Matt. v. 8. with Enoch xxxviii. 
4, and Rev.iv. 6. with Enoch xl, 9: or it may arise from 
pure scepticism, and determination to decide, a priori, that no 
evidence can be admitted in proof that the history of the fallen 
angels, as recorded in the Book of Enoch, can be either true or 
consistent with a belief of the divine wisdom. | 

Such a mode of reasoning, a priori, concerning what reve 
lation ought to teach, will unquestionably condemn the Book of 
Enoch as severely as the Book of Enoch condemns those who 
reason after this manner. 

Whether I may add the testimony of Adschylus to that of 
Enoch respecting the antediluvian world, I must. leave to better 
judges to decide. If this be permitted, [ would observe that 
our Lord himself plainly alludes to the flood by the same word 
which Afschylus uses for it—Compare Luke xxi. 26, with 
Aéschylus 1116. 

Et ratio potius quam res persuadeat ipsa 
Concidere horrisono posse omnia victa fragore. 

To sum up all, I assert that the Book of Enoch has not been 
fairly and fully examined; and that there is, to say the least, 
sufficient reason to examine its claims with fairness and fulness. 
Our law condemneth no one unheard. | 


P.S. For evidence for the fulfilling of the prophecies in the 
present age of contempt of authority, see Fleming on the Fourth 
Vial on the Sun, or Titan; Dr. Samuel Johnson on the Pro- 
phecies, particularly on the Church of Laodicea, the age of the 
usurpation of the Laity; and Professor Robison on Secret 


Societies, 
J. M, B. 


NOTICE OF Sie 

TAXATIO PAPALIS'; being an Account. of the 
Tar-Books of the. United. Church. and Court of 
Modern Rome ; or, of the Tare Cancellarie Apo- 
stolice, and Tare Sacre Penitentiarie Apostolicae. 
By Emancipatus, 1825. Rivingtons, 2s. 6d. 


Tx literary researches, provided the subject possess intrinsic im- 
portance,—in proportion to that importance, hardly any effort 
is more useful and acceptable, if successful, than that of rectifying 
the mistakes, and of unravelling the embarrassments, into which 
writers, especially if they be writers of eminence, have fallen. 
Scarcely any work exists, in which this is more palpably and un- 
accountably the fact, than in that which is indicated’ above, and 
of which the existing accounts, previously to the appearance of 
this pamphlet, were distinguished, hardly more by the information 
they conveyed, than by their deficiency and tendency to mislead. 
Even the acute and accurate Bayle, whose critical discrimination 
has seldom found an equal, in his account of these extraordinary 
and interesting productions, under the names of those who gave 
re-impressions of them, Du Pinet, Banek, and Tuppius,—has in- 
troduced such a chaos of contradiction and confusion into hisc on- 
jectures, that no consistent notion can be collected even of his 
own opinion on the subject. . Something to this amount is observed 
in the work proposed for examination; but the charge is confirmed 
ex abundanti by reference to the articles. This giant'in literature 
of this class, has, as might be expected, misled most, or indeed all, 
of his followers. These are principally the successive editors of 
one form of the Taxe. It does not appear that the author was 
acquainted with the discussion on the subject, which occupies the 
whole of one of the Lettres (the xxvith) Historiqgues et Dogma- 
tiques sur les Jubilés, &c. par Charles Chais: and which, for the 
state of knowlege at the time, 1751, is respectably correct. But 
the writer who threw a blaze of light at once on the darkness 
enveloping the mysterious volumes under consideration, is the 
minute and laborious Marchand, in his Dict, Hist.. under the 
word Tave, in.1759. He had the means, and he took the right 
method, of elucidating the subject by a particular,enumeration, 
and some occasional description of all the then known copies of 
the Taxz. His list was pretty extended, and his criticisms gene- 
rally accurate: but he suffered himself to be. bewildered by the 
notion of an entire and an abridged edition of this document, and 
‘on this hypothesis attempted to account for the variations ob- 
servable in the contents of different copies. The present work 
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appears to have settled this. point, in ‘the only legitimate way, by a 
particular examination and comparison of the “actual contents of 
the Taxz ; and to-have shown, if not to demonstration, which the 
subject will hardly admit ; yet to reasonable satisfaction,—that the 
whole of the printed’ editions belong to two classes, one of which 
is. derived \from: the copy: appended to the Centum Gravamina, 
presented at the dietof Nuretiburg in 1522, and-copied by Mus- 
culus into his Loct Communes, and from him by the French editors : 
_ the other class’ is by far'the most authentic and valuable, and is 
divided into four distinct parts, which by their title-pages purport 
to have been priated' at Rome, by the printer of the Apostolic 
Chamber, from the year 1471, the date of the first known edition ; 
separately for the most’part, as it should appear, ‘and perhaps 
not collectively until the celebrated edition at Paris in 1520. 

. A slight inspection of this work, accompanied by a comparison 
with any other on the same subject, will discover, that there 
is no where else extant so complete an enumeration and descrip- 
tion of the volumes inquired into.’ And -it may be observed in 
recommendation of their rarity and consequent value (although 
their rarity certainly does not constitute their only or chief value), 
that most of the early editions are known only by copies, actually, 
or nearly, unique. The author might (and possibly with benefit to 
his general argument, at least to its more perfect elucidation) have 
made more copious extracts from the documents to which he has 
in general very. briefly adverted. There might have been added 
from Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. Med. divi, forks v. col. 741. the fol- 
lowing very liberal remark, as proceeding from an undoubted 
Roman Catholic :—‘‘ Quare, ex quo Canones Poenitentiales in Occi- 
dente prodierunt,et invecta fuit forma ejusmodi Redemptionis,— 
multis, ne dicam plerisque, e clero via lata aperta est ad suum sibi 
commodum procurandum, non minus quam alienum.” Indeed, the 
more devout individuals of that communion have as deeply de- 
plored the abuses which have insinuated into their church by such 
méans, and have as strongly reprobated the books which seem‘to 
countenance them, as many Protestants would feel and express of 
either affection. Marchand himself has adduced from the answer 
of Dom Gabriel Gerberon to Jurieu, the following passage : ‘Que 
ces vieilles Tuxes du vieux Livre de la Chancellerie de Rome, non 
seulement ne sont de nulle autorité dans l’Eglise, mais quelle lesa 
toujours eu en horreur,”’ &c. The late Vicar Apostolic of the Mid- 
Jand District, the well-known and learned bishop of Castabala, Dr. 
Milner ; and Mr. C. Butler, almost equally well known ,—have at- 
tempted an explanation of the Taxe, from which the. books con- 
sidered in the Taxatio Papatis derive their name, by representing 
them as fees of office: and certainly any explanation coming 
from such’ quarters, whether ultimately satisfactory or not, is 
deserving of attention, 
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Had the author thought proper to enter into the subject of the 
Court, from whence the books which he inquires: into originated, 
he might have obtained some light and assistance from a work, De 
S. R. Ecclesia Vicecancellario, illiusque munere, 5c. Peculiaris 
Enarratio Joannis Ciampini, &ce. Rome, 1697, in 4to. + The 
most important. part of the information contained in it is derived 
from an earlier work on the same subject by Gomesius, who in- 
forms the reader, that the first dignity after the Pope is the Vice- 
chancellor; the next, the President of the Apostolic Chamber ; the 
third, the Chief Penitentiary. 

In the body of the work is contained a rather copious extract 
from a very curious manuscript, comprehending several forms of 
the Taxe, in the British Museum. It consists of two volumes 
written on vellum, with every appearance, as the author affirms, of 
genuineness and “coeval antiquity—that is, of the former part of 
the sixteenth century. There is likewise an Appendix, containing 
an entire section, being the first of two, into which the Fourth 
Part is divided of the Parisian edition of 1520: it exhibits about 
four folios of the original; and they are marked in the margin. 


e 


Nov. 23, 1826. PHILO. 


= 


CONFESSION OF FAITH OF CYRILLUS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

SiR, 
T raxe the liberty of sending you some information relative 
to. the valuable Confession of Faith of Cyrillus, which you have 
placed at the head of your last number. 1 have an edition, the 
first with the Greek: the first part of the title is in Greek; 
the translation of which is subjoined:—Cyrilh Patriarcha 
Constantinopolitani Confessio Christiane Fidei. Geneve: Ex- 
cudebat Johannes de Tournes, anno M. DCXXAILL, in 4to. 
In a Latin preface by the Editors, the reader is informed, that 
a Latin copy was obtained by the Dutch ambassador at the 
Porte from the Patriarch, and printed three years before ; that 
much calumny and persecution was the consequence to all 
parties, but that the dignified Confessor stood firm; that a 
Greek translation was made and furnished by. him, fortified by 
Scriptural authorities, and enriched with the addition of certain 
‘ questions, which the ambassador desired to be made public, 
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sending the autograph ‘of the author, as a monument of the 
honorable act, to be inspected by all whose interest in the true 
faith should incline them so to do. Dated Geneve, Kal. April. 
M.DC.X XXILL'This edition contains both the Greek and 
the Latin, article by article, and in the Greek accurately cor- 
responds with your reprint. 


Nov. 23, 1826. PHILO. 


NOTICE OF 


GREEK EXERCISES ; or, an Introduction to 
GREEK COMPOSITION; so arranged as to lead 

_ the. Student from the ELEMENTS or GRAMMAR 
to the higher paris of Syntax... In this. work 
the Greek of the words is not appended to the 
tert, but referred to an Index at the end. By 
the Rev. F. Vaupy, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., and 
one of the Under Masters of Reading School. 


"Tue following extract from the Preface of this useful work 
UH put our readers in full possession of the design of the au- 
thor : 

“The Reader may be inclined to ask two questions : What 
is the use of Greek Composition? and, What is the use of a 
new work introductory to it? | ! ; 

“¢ It is granted that many of the apologies for Latin compo- 
sition are not applicable to Greek composition. But whoever 
considers how much Latin composition familiarises the student 
with the Latin language; how it insensibly gives him a com- 
mand over the signification of Latin words, and over the struc- 
ture of Latin phrasevlogy; how it enables him to read the 
Roman writers with more ease, accuracy, and pleasure ; will be 
satisfied that the same results with respect to the Greek lan- 
guage may be expected to follow from composing in Greek. 
So that the question of the propriety of Greek composition ‘in 
general, almost rests on another, whether the Greek language is 
worth learning at all. 

‘“‘ Then, as to the present work in particular, its leading fea- 
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ture, in which it varies from),all,others which. the author has, 
seen, is that the Greek renderings of the English words are, not. 
placed by the side of or under them, but are transferred to an, 
Index at the end of the work. "The‘disadvantage ‘to thie memory 
and progress of the student in the commonsystem/is too;obvious 
to need exposure,“ It is singular that: a»method, ‘which as'so, 
rarely found in works on Latin composition, should ‘have ‘been 
so generally adopted in those on Greek.’ It has, however;*been 
found necessary to put down in the text the Greek of particular 
words or constructions ; which is a liberty taken and’ granted in 
all works of a like description on Latin composition ; and. is 
more necessary in those on Greek, on account of the varieties 
of forms under which it often happens | that the same Greek 
word exhibits itself; as well as on account of the variety of 
Greek words which often express one English WORK. 10.9 on 

“* But thisis not the only point in which this work makes pre- 
tensions to superiority. Great pains have been taken-to dis- 
cover the radical meanings of the Prepositions, and, to deduce 
from them those various and \ sometimes» opposite. significations 
which are usually set down without order or:connexion ;) to the 
disgrace of a language which of all others is the most connected 
and harmonious. 

“The Syntax also has been carefully attended to: “It will be 
no slight recommendation to this work that its rules and ex- 
amples on Syntax have been for the most part taken from the 
admirable Grammars of Matthiz and Valpy. Care has been 
taken throughout the Syntax to explain, where it was necessary, 
the reasons of the deviations from the plain and proper usages 
of speech. The writer flatters himself that, amongst other 
constructions, those of ¢4avw, Aaviévw, and tuyxavw, are satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

“The government of the Conjunctions has not been here 
directly treated of. ‘To have done justice to this part of Syntax, 
it would have been necessary to have abridged what is already an 
abridgment of the work of Hoogeveen on this subject. As 
the writer could not promise himself to accomplish this in a 
satisfactory manner, he refers the reader to the Abridgment of 
Hoogeveen’s work. As the passages adduced in it are trans- 
lated, it will be easy for him to re-translate them into the ori- 
ginal. Nevertheless, the reader will meet in the course of the 
present work with numerous sentences involving the conjunc- 
tions; and he will find them sufficient to make him pretty well 
acquainted with their construction.” 

The examples on éx0 will enable our readers to judge how 
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far the aeithor" 8 expectations in’ ebichcas to soa ‘prepositions are 
| iar let Senn Sas 20 
oy DS Tisidas Sree Joa Ad; bye ry 

1OMsh “Radical meaning; From, soas to proceed fro oni; 

»Genitives An ox from Pierias: 

»Hedeapt’’” 7“ from: his horses doit hoe irabinit Seceanibevies 

Forty, stadias from the seas”. . (In this passage ‘‘ from’ is to 
be placed, not before ‘‘ sea,’ but before “ stadia.”) 

-Wo-fght on-horse-back (Say, from horses). 

To have done dinner. (Say, l'evéoOac from dinner). 

The third day” after the sea-fight. | 
How have I received? *™ (eiodéxopar, Zouac) you differently from 

my hopes. 

You will be more pemoved from my (Say, to me) good will (Bupds). 

(That is, you will be more an object of dislike to me. aX 

Far from the mark. 

To drink beginning-with (azo) the day. 

The'Stoies. (Say, The? from the porch.) 

On the mother’s side. (Say, Ta from the mother.) 

Heikilled (xégvev) them by a silver bow (Gs). 

Round as by a turner’s-wheel. 

I admired’? Hermogenes*” on-account-of his (Say, the) philo- 

sophy. 

To live (Caw) on plunder. 

Your opinion. (Say, The’ from you.) 
Envy proceeding from the chief men, 
From a love of justice, f 
From no crafty intention. 

Openly. (Say, ‘* From the open,” in the neuter). 

Having-their-own-laws according-to the alliance. 

To be appointed archons“@ by-means-of (470) beans. 

A constitution in which the governors are chosen according-to 

their circumstances. 

The fear caused by the enemy (wodéptor, wy). 

They say (pnpi) that these 2vomen were stoned‘ Giinnkedles ow) 

by the men-of-the-adverse-party.. (Omit ‘* that ;° &c.) 


We think the following illustrations and ‘examples on a‘diffi- 
cult construction ‘in Syntax will present no bad J ih of ey 
part of the work which relates to Syntax in general: 


Eivac is fi equently y used, where it is thought to be redundant ; 
especially with éev. Thus in Thucydides: Tov 6¢ ayava,ovn eév 
rm Kddry exov, EINAT TO TOMAL. Here ws, ®ore,, may be under- 
stood: “I shall not engage in the bay, (so at least as) to be will- 
ing (to do so).” 

They will not do this, so at least as to be willing. 

From-whence (é0er) the spirit (vy) does not retire (dodeizo- 
pat) so as at least to be willing to do so, 


—_ 
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They would undergo (opt. of dropévw with dv) the-whole (Say, 
whole the) danger, and so too as to be willing. : 

This-Cadmus (Say, The Cadmus this) went*? (otxopac) to (és) 
Sicily of-his-own-accord (ékay re eivar: i. e., under the circum- 
stances that he was willing) and no-danger- having-come- -upon-him 
(Secvod éxcdyros ovdévos), but solely from- a-feeling-of (amo) justice. 

Eivat is thought redundant in other cases: But that eivae 
should be put in merely ‘ eleganti@ causa is not to be supposed. 
At all events, there must have been an original reason for tts inser- 
tion, which might afterwards have not been always adverted to by 
the writer: 

They advised-them-not (ov« éwy) to prepare a naval-battle, but 
that the-whole-matter (ro dor) was this,’ not-even to raise-against 
them their hands, but, having left** (écheérw) the Attic” bidet 
to colonise (oiki@w) some other. 

As-far-at-least-as- -regarded - him (76 ve éx’ éxetyw elvat), you were 
saved**. (That is, wepi ro eivar én’ éxeivy. ) 

As- far-as- these-were-concerned (76 él rovrois eivar), you?’ were 
placed” in the most terrible dangers. (Reiske, says Reize, here 
improperly supplies xara or dud. Yet something of the kind must 
be supplied.) 

To-day-at-least. (To pév rhpepov eivat.) 

With-respect-to-this. (Kara roto eva. ) 

With-respect-to-you-at-least. (2é y’ eivat.) 


The plan of placing the Greek at the end is so anedaly useful, 
that that alone in our judgment would be sufficient to recom- 
mend this little volume to the peculiar attention and encourage- 
ment of the public. But the care which Mr. Valpy has paid 
to the prepositions and the Syntax, the effect with which he has 
unravelled many difficult constructions, and the important assist- 
ance he has derived from the learned Grammarians he has so 
justly praised in the Preface, entitle this book to the decided 
patronage of those who are in the habit of instructing youth in 
Greek. All that we have to add is an humble piece of advice 
to the author, which, if followed, would:render his work almost . 
perfect—that he would incorporate in a second edition some 


few peculiar constructions which he seems to have overlooked in. 
the pages of Matthie. 


1 Schweighzeuser translates it: ‘ Qui, apparatum navalis pugne dis- 
suadentes, summam rei in eo verti contendebant, ut ne,’ &c. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO THE EUNUCH OF TERENCE, 


PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, Dic. 18 


Soenni quum festo absit studiisque suorum 
Quem colit ante alios nostra Thalia ducem ; 

Nullisne auspiciis, pietatem preter et blr 
Scena ideo cuiquam hac nocte videtur agi? 

Immo absens, nostrum presens tutela laborem, 
Et noto solitum spectat amore locum. 

Esto ingens desiderium—at nil lugubre, nostra 
Levo aut contristans omine, corda quatit. 

lilo dum grates urbs leta superstite reddat, 

» Salvo atque incolumi nos caruisse parum est. 

Nostisxenim ut trepidi nuper communia cives, 
Tanquam in precipiti tempore, vota darent. 

Par nobis studium ac patrie est : unaque dolere, 
Una, quicquid erit, dicimus usque pati. 

Quin proprium id fidos' tetigit magis : Ilius unquam 
Nos esse immemores mater Eliza sinat, 

Quo pridem domus hee consueto lata superbit. 
Hospite—per quem nos publica cura sumus ; 

Quem facilem potuit toties repetita morarl, 
Hic nihil ornatus scena vel artis habens ? 

Omnibus ille adeo facilis prodesse, benignam 

_ Seria res, sive haec ludicra poscat, opem, 

Quin instat jam nunc operi, et sibi parcere nescit, 
(Dum festinanti vix bene firma salus) 

Quod felix faustumque ! diu hoe custode feratur 
Bello clara foris Anglia, clara domi. 

Macte esto! meliorque-huc olim sepe reducat, 
Incolumem ad nostros, que vacat, hora Laras. 


EPILOGUE. 
(Gnatho from Thais’s house, solus). 


Mirum illud forsan, coenam liquisse receptum 
Me modo, amicorum et deseruisse gregem. 
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Haud. ita consueram sed fretusinomine vestroa. . 4; 54) 5 
Atque patrocinio dicere pauca-—(Cha. within) Gnath ! 
Heus Gnatho! anevasit ?. certe non hine,procul, atque 
Hercle illum (coming rout with Phas). luveniam mox ubieun- 
que siet. th orig! 
Hei bone vir! quenam bec nova fabula? tene> salaldge 
Istos et lautas liiquere posse dapes ? 
G. Desine—non sumvqualis eram, Parasitus ; hoteslina 
Conditio inventa est)aucupiumque novum..6 oy yc 
C. Credo—si ventri possis indicere bellum? + 95 sjormms 
Sed qualis:tandem. witafutura: tibivest ? rT 
P. Confidens linguz sane ut consueveris..—G, Immo, 
Confidens lingtis—ars Polyglottiaca est, ign GgWuRaS 
Et Polyglottus ego:avigdmos peporecon Professor. , 
C. Unus tot lingua as tam variasque tenes? 
Ventriloquum at certe credo-comprendere tantum 
Isto pars alia in:corpore nulla potest. 
G. Crede, viam invenl; qua viginti prope linguas 
Mensas intra bis quinque docere queam. 
C. An non hic sapientiim-octavus?—G. Grammatice omnes 
Jam valeant!) valeat-Lexicon omne! J, Papz! 
G. Stultus eras, Busbei! testis tua Musa laborans 
Quo tandem evadat tardum hominum ingemium ! 
P. Tardum hominum ingenium! non si tu:ruperis, ili 
Par eris.. (C. At, queso, qua ratione potes., 
‘Tam mira?—G. Argentum in primispumeretur, et inde 
Quis prudens dubitet quin cito proficiat? 
C. ** Es in presenti perfectumy format”—an istec , 
Regula grammatice, dic, tibidispliceat ? 
G. Ah rogitare!mihi removere incommoda cure: est, 
Nostro et tironi quicquid obesse solet : 
C. Et prodesse—G. Etenim studios versio im usum 
Nostra juventutis—P. Versio! an illa palam? 
Inque manus tradis, quam omnes odere magistri, 
Et pro flagitio et crimine semper habent ? 
Ludis me.—G. Quidni?.:nam verbum reddere. verbo 
Curavi; reschuc denique tota redit :, 
Cujusque apparet vocis socialiter infra. 
Vis scripta;iatque oculos indubitata ferit. 
Vix tibi credibile est, quot momento:unius hore 
Percurrat versus, atque etiam capita. 
Fit doctus, nil tale putans : cedo, discere linguam 
Qui tandem possis»planius aut citias ? | 


qj 


and Epilogue for 1826. 


C. Aut levius—G, Quot sunt lingue tot denique claves, 
C. Monstrum Grammaticum claviger inde domas? 

G. Nec'vocum latebras; graveolentia Lexica, noster 
Hac, illac, porro’ versasretroque, terit. 

Quin digitis tandem et foliis simul otia feci: 
Presto sum Gradus et Lexicon ipse meis! 

C. Quam sane hic dignus scapulas qui perdat! at, oro, 
Grammaticam omnino sic abolere cupis? 

G. Primum verba tene—sese mox abdita menti 
Grammatices vis ac spiritus insinuant 

Hoc melius—Vite quid habent compendia in usum ? 
Dic, verbi medii quid Paradigma juvat? | 

Litera vel callere characteristica que sit? 
Syllabicum augmentum, ‘Tempo-que-rale sequi ? 

“Miles siquis erit recto instruat ille cohortes 
Ordine—Syntaxis convenit! ista magis. 

Vectus equo, agrorum hoc melius tu scandere claustrum, 
Sive sit Hexametrum Pentametrumve, potes? 

-Vocis et ipse sue rationem rite Senator 
Reddiderit, cum jam septimus annus eat. 

Hec fiunt sine’ Grammatica—tandem ista relicta 
Barbaries Clero sit Criticisque meris. 

-Jam satis—ars oculis subjecta fidelibus ipsa est. 
P. Pace tua hec contra dicere pauca velim. 

“Crede mihi, haud multi est ratio hac angusta docendi, 
Nec statuissé mere lingua elementa satis: 

Usque fugax partum minimo quodcunque labore, 
Festinatum adeo mens vaga fallit opus. 

Ne docto ztatem pigeat tribuisse Maroni, 
Quodgque annum usque terat Mzonides decimum ; 

Inter discendum fuerit modo queque facultas 
Rite intenta animi, neu resoluta ruat. 

Qui preceptoris summo vult munere fungi, 
Indolis excipiat spes vigil ingenue, 

Erudiat mentem, foveat virtutis amorem, 
Ut puer ipse sui possit habere modum. 

Vos testor! si quos unquam—vos testor! Eliza 
Quos fama illustres nutriit alma sinu. 

FLoREAT ergo antiqua domus ! pia-corda, vovete! 
FLoregat, et reddant atria‘ leta sonum. b> 
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ROSE’S ANCIENT GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. IL.—[-Concluded from No, LXVII.] 


In our last Number we finished our remarks on the. first 
class of Mr. Rose’s Inscriptions; and although we could not 
exhibit them in that satisfactory and antique costume which the 
fac-simile presents, yet we trust that enough was done to give 
our readers some idea of these very interesting monuments, It 
was our intention to have proceeded regularly forward, in. this 
present number, to the second class: but we are induced to 
alter this arrangement, and to pass over the intermediate classes, 
for the purposé of rescuing at least two inscriptions, which are 
written in the Boverpodpydoy style, from the last class, which con- 
tains those documents that are considered by Mr. R. as spuri- 
ous or doubtful. 

The most curious of these appeared, for the first time, edited 
in Mr. Hughes’s ‘Travels. It was given to him by Mr. Gropius, 
Prussian consul at Athens, who had copied it from an ancient 
marble in the vicinity of Orissanear Delphi. The very barbarous 
and unusual form of many of its characters, and the circum- 
stance of Mr. Hughes having been unable to discover the mo- 
nument at Orissa, induced Mr. R. to throw it into his spurious 
class. ‘he characters, however, do not appear to us more bar- 
barous than many others in this collection; and with regard to 
Mr. Hughes’s researches, on referring to his work, and finding 
that he arrived at Orissa late'in the evening, 10 bad health, and 
after a very fatiguing day at Delphi, where he discovered the 
actual site of the Pythian temple,—we do not lay much stress on 
his failure in this instance. Moreover, be it observed, that Sir 
William Gell was in company with Gropius at the time he made 
the copy, which was brought to him on the spot by Gell; al- 
though, being busily engaged in drawing, he did. not think it 
necessary to inspect the marble. Mr. W.J. Bankes also in- 
formed the late Professor Dobree that he saw a stone at Aghio 
Sarandiresembling that of Gropius, although, it being then dusk, 
he could not see to copy the letters. Besides this, from all we 
can learn concerning the excellent consul, whose name, like that 
of our friend Grulbisichius, seems principally to have impelled 
him towards antiquarian researches,—he does not know one 
thousandth part of the Greek which would have enabled him to 
forge such a document. 

This inscription is honored with the first place in Professor 
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Boekh’s splendid. work, who has the following: note on. it: 
“ Primus edidit Hughes, Itin. t. 1. p. 369. neminem doctorum 
qui in hac. inscriptione occupati erant, vel minimam partem ex- 
plicare narrans.. Nobis spero melius cessisse.” Whether this 
illustrious scholar has succeeded in his expectations we. shall 
leave. our readers to judge by laying before them his interpreta- 
tion: at any rate we, pronounce it to be one full of boldness and 
ingenuity. ‘he letters included in brackets are those which he 
inserts to make the sense complete, and which he supposes 
were erased or broken off from the marble. [ A]yrois vid 65 &¢Os- 
Toc ciel et. [Apllooray o° eyxe nal te Bolx xal K[aaAaimacia] xad 
"Ayaciben bdyarpes ws Piro[s]. Lt is almost needless to observe, 
that Professor Boekh defends his interpretations, emendations, 
and insertions. with great acumen. Weconsider him quite right 
in rejecting the digamma from the whole inscription, as well as 
in adopting the form & for the aspirate. Moreover, the place 
where the marble was discovered, the vicinity of Delphi, gives 
great probability to his primary conjecture. ‘The following is 
the more cautious, but far less ingenious explication given to 
this curious inscription by the late Professor Dobree :-— 

"Eyo piv (or puny) trop’ xpoiroy' Aichuwyords mw’ Uyxe . . . (xpet- 
Type)... .. + xa Kraoidec duyaryp noudy. or, trou” &gdirov, aiel- 
pounorove "Avedyxe.. sees. 


The next inscription is thrown by Mr. Rose into this class, 
from the judgment of the late Mr. R. P. Knight, although he 
does not coincide in the opinion which that learned gentleman 
expressed. It is taken from a votive offering in the shape of a 
beautiful bronze hare in the possession of Mr. Cockerell, 
who purchased it at Samos. Its side'is pierced with a small 
round aperture, into which, no doubt, an arrow was introduced, 
and it was probably dedicated to the god of the silver bow, by 
an archer who had exhibited some extraordinary specimen of his 
skill. From the beauty of the image, and the form of the letters, 
it is probable that this inscription, though written in the Povc- 
tpodydov method, was formed long after that style had gone out 
of use, with an affectation of antiquity. ‘The beginning and the 
end are very easily decyphered; the middle appears almost to be 
despaired of. We will, however, hazard a conjecture, founded on 
the place where the image was discovered, and its probable de- 
dication :— 


TAL ANOAAQNI TQ!) ZAMI[Q1] H AHIZ. ANEOH- 
KEN H®AIZAQN. 


It will be seen here that we attribute the square and circula 
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forms to the sigma, which agree with the age when we suppose the 

image to have been cast, a little before the Christian era, ‘T’o the 
word ZAMI we have attached the concluding $2, because nothing 
is more common than the omission. of letters both by engravers 
and painters in the case of inscriptions. In just now casually 
casting our eyes over Mr, Millingen’s beautiful work on antique 
vases, we observe the word IMHNOZ, which ought to have been 
1(Z)MHNOZ. (Plate xxvii.) Inthe word AMIOAAQNIL the N 
on the original bronze is formed from two As: perhaps these 
may have been two Ns, with one of the lines erased by time, 
and may have been so written in imitation of those words in 
which the ancient writers doubled: a consonant. Mr. R. has 
cited several instances of this reduplication, but they are all 
confined to the letter sigma, on which he remarks, “ Nescio an 
in ulla litera preter Z fiat.” (Prolegom. p. xlvi.) In proof that 
this license,was extended to other letters, we may again cite the 
beautiful work of Mr. Millingen, before referred to, Plate 
XXXVI, Hh we find the word HEPAKAAEZ painted ona 
vase, 

The genuineness of the next inscription in this class of Mr. 
R. is in our opinion well defended by Professor Boekh, As 
we have not space for his ingenious observations, we shall merely 
give his reading of the inscription itself, which is cut in: the 
luting of a marble column brought from the Isle of Melos :— 


IIa Avds, Expavry dake T00 awspdpes ckryeehwuce 
gol yao Emsuydmevos TOUT eTereooe ypoduy. 


The last word, as the Professor rightly observes, is a Melian 
Doricism for yeapuv. “ (doles enim et Dores a mutant in o 
non modo in derivatis compositisque vocibus, sed etiam in sim- 
plicibus, ut pardyy poroxyy.’ Whether the word alluded to a 
statue placed on the column, or to the column itself; whether it 
is to be restricted to the finishing ‘of the same in sculpture, or to 
the painting of it,—is not easy to determine, We must, however, 
observe in this inscription, first, the extraordinary form of the 
letter [ota 4 derived from the East, and which is found on the 
Petilian tablet, as well as on the coin of several cities in Magna 
Grecia ; secondly, the usage of the letters K2 for =, instead of 
XZ, that of MH for ®, and KH for X. 

‘The genuineness of the next inscription of tine class is also 
vindicated by Professor Boékh against the authority of Maffei 
and Villoison, Itis from one of the marbles at ities and 
runs thus: 

J Mdvbeos. Aibod ebyupiores Asi emi vine mevrabarou said 1, €, 
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Mantheus Athi f. grati ificatur Jovi: pro’ victoria quinquertio- 
nis puert. It is to be remarked, that the most ancient form of 
the iota 7 is in this mscription ised! for lambda, and the rho is 
thus formed & as in the Roman alphabet. ' 

We now proceed’ to’Mr. Rose’s second class, the first in 
whichis the far-famed treaty, which Sir W- Gell discovered in 
an excavation inthe territory of Elis. As a fac-simile of this in- 
teresting doctiment has already appeared in our journal, as well 
as the late Mr. R. P. Knight’s remarks on it, we shall be ex- 
cused: from reinserting them | here. We must, however, observe, 
that it has called forth in no’ ordinary degree the talents of 
Mr. Rose, and of his friend Professor Boékh, whose version in 
most respects is highly satisfactory. We shall here give it for the 
information of our readers :— 


A Focerpa T0Io FaAslowe xa ToIs "HgF Asiors. Tuyen, bee x 2a exa- 
Toy Férec* aps 82 xc z0F ai be deo, aite Féwos airs Fapyov, ou- 
yay x’ AANAAOE, Ta T adr xa} mop TOAE cD" ai b& pa cuveny, 
TaNaVTOY x aoyipo amor ivorny TO Ai "Orvyti Tp ardnrm seven Aa- 

TQEIOMEvOY" ai os Tg Ta pape Tas xotbadéorre, aire Fares aire Te- 
Aorta aite Sauds evr’, emidpw x’ _fuexorro TH “yTauT eypappevor. 
Pactum Eleis et Herzensibus. Societas sit centum anuos ; eam 
autem incipiat hic ipse: siquid vero opus sit vel dicto vel facto, 
conjuncti sint inter se et cetera et de bello: sin non conjuncti 
sint, talentum argenti pendant Jovi Olympio violate donandum. 
At si quis literas hasce ledat, sive civis socialis sive magistratus 
sive pagus est, multa sacra tenetor hic scripta. 


_ It will at once be seen that this interpretation differs in many 
respects frorn that given by Mr. R. P. Knight, and in most of 
these, we think, justly... He considers the dialect as /Molic, re- 
ferring to Senby lib. vil. ad init. All before him have made 
it Doric. On this pomt we do_ not venture to lay down any 
thing very positively ; for, as time went on, the A%olic and Doric 
dialects made near approaches to each other, and we cannot 
satisfactorily assign a date to the inscription, although we have 
no doubt but that a date was somewhere visible, from the ex- 
pression pyor 02 xx Toh. The last word in this difficult passage, 
which was rendered doyo dexatw, by Mr. Knight, is considered 
by Professor Boekh as an ABolisa for 75, just as tourot is an 
Atticism for rodro; and he confirms this by a similar idiom in 
this same inscription, ra ypadent tai, where tat seems evidently 
used for rade, and not for tairy, as Mr. Rose suggests. ‘This 
latter gentleman (with whose opinion Professor Herman agrees) 
would explain the phrase by apes 8 dv todrw (sc. ?rei): the 


- 
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article ra being. used for roura. That the article may be so used 
for the demonstrative pronoun we have no doubt. In fact, origi- 
L nally, it was written 706, 74, 70, being merely a shortened form 
. / of odros. ‘The difficulty, however, lies in ascribing a neuter sense 
to the verb dpyw, for which the middle form Gpxowes is used ; 
ey col wiv Ayewoeo 8 aptouas, Il. I. 97. Perhaps, however, we 
must not be too strict in limiting the signification of words in 
the very early ages of Greece, especially amongst rude and bar- 
barous tribes, as these were. Indeed, if the reading be correct, 
as it appears to be, we have an instance in this very class of 
Mr. R.’s inscriptions (No. xvii.) where the verb dé. is used for 
dexona1: apyw, signifying dominion, was certainly used in an 
intransitive sense, as is seen in many inscriptions; thus NY@A- 
PA TO HPXEN ; i.e. &pxwy jv. See Spon, v. i. p. 399. ed. 
Amsterd. A still more difficult point than this is the meaning 
ascribed to the word Aarpespevov, religiose dicatum, a meaning 
which it obtained amongst the ecclesiastical writers, but which, 
we believe, is not to be found in the classic authors, and which 
even seems to. militate against the antiquity of the inscription 
itself, It is, however, impossible forus to say that certain words 
were not used in certain sigmifications in a dead language, espe- 
cially when so many compositions in that language have perished. 
We ought to have observed, that in the very beginning of this 
inscription Professor Boekh adopts an emendation, made by 
Sir W. Gell, ofa p for anv, in the 7th word, and reads EF cososs 
for EvFaoiois, making the treaty to have existed between the 
people of Elis and Heraa, not of Eva; in which probably he 
is right. ‘Though ‘Hpaieds is the nomen gentile of the Herzans, 
yet anciently from “Hpaia might have been formed ‘“Hpaicios, as 
Onpaio: from Oypa: see Herod. lib. iv. § 156. The changes 
of the first as into « and of the last into os, may be considered 
as /Eolisms. Did we not perceive signs of this inscription 
having been carefully looked over and its errors corrected, we 
should have supposed the word to have been intended for EvFaosc, 
the engraver having inserted one os too much by mistake. 

We now arrive at the celebrated Delian inscription, the cha- 
racters of which, those sapient travellers, Wheeler and Spon, 
who first discovered it, took for the modern Romaic: nor did 
Hardouin and Montfaucon, to whom it was first shown, exhi- 
bit much less ignorance in the interpretation of it. It was first 
published by Tournefort, and exercised the ingenuity of those 
wo luminaries of literature, Bentley and Dawes, by the latter of 
whom it was much misunderstood, but by the former restored, 
‘with his usual acumen, to its primitive signification, through the 
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addition of an initial T) which had been erased either by acci- 


dent or design. \ The inscription therefore, in its restored state, 
will stand thus : 7 


(THOAFYTOAIGOEMIANAPIAZKAITOZOEAAS 
i. €. TOV avdrov Aibou eins aydpias xak TO operas? 
of which the reader may form a Lyrico-lambic Senarius, with 
Professor Boekh, tadrod Alou eip’ avdpids xal Td operas, Or Con- 
sider it, with Mr. Rose and ourselves, as accidentally falling 
into the lambic rhythm, of which we might produce numberless 
instances, particularly from the writings of Demosthenes: one 
at this instant occurs to us in the first’ Olynthiac, § 6. d0Flay 
ath rod iv aopardc yonuevoc, ‘Thus also we meet with an Hex- 


ameter verse where we little expect it, in St. James, ch. i. 17. 


Ree ea 


mara doris cyady xob mav SHonua TEAciOV. 

e emendation of Bentley will appear satisfactory to any 
one who considers, that if the statue and block had not been one 
piece of marble, there would have been no necessity or pro- 
priety in recording it ; but if very few were so, as was the case, 
then the circumstance was worthy of being mentioned, With re- 
gard to the omission of the article before dy8pids, which has been 
made the subject of much discussion, we conceive that it is 
omitted with propriety, inasmuch as the statue itself is intro- 
duced as speaking, and therefore no article is required to desig- 
nate it, “I, a statue, am formed of the same block with the 
base of that statue.’ The word es, which Dawes mistook for 
the AXolic form nus, made him consider the whole as an AXolic 
inscription ; but neither is this an A®olism (see the Burgonian in- 
scription) any more than dvdpids for 6 dv8psas. For the insertion 
of the digamma, in the word adrov, Professor Boekh thus ac- 
counts, The ancient Greeks probably pronounced the word 
broad like the moderns afftos ; and so to mark this, they put a 
strong breathing before the Y, as they often double a sigma to 
produce a stronger sibilant sound. ‘This is a better solution of 
the difficulty than that proposed by Porson and P. Knight, who 
thought that the engraver, being in doubt whether he should 
write the word &Fro after the more ancient, or avdro after the more 
modern pronunciation, inserted both an F and av, and wrote 
aFuro. ‘The word EPEAIOIOI® in the Elean inscription, tends 
very strongly to confirm Professor Boékh’s opinion. . On the 
other side of this marble base appear the words NA=IOI 
ANOAAQNI in characters of a much later date, which favors 
the idea that the statue which originally stood on it, was the 
identical colossus which was broken by the accidental fall .of 
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the bronze palm-tree erected ‘by Nicias the Athenian. (See 
Plutarch. Nic. c. 3.) This seems to have been restored and dedi- 
cated by the Naxians to the god. We cannot conclude our 
remarks on this inscription without making two observations : 
first, to the credit of our ingenious countryman, Stuart, be it 
said, that in subjoining his own interpretation to the copy which 
he made of the i inscription, he translates’ it'with the initial T ; 
secondly, the celebrated Montfaucon, who® complains that’ he 
never saw a digamma on any ancient monument, actually edited 
this very inscription, turning the F into a T, the preceding Y into 
a N, and considering ‘the Oas indicating the dative case, a 
it never did, uuless it had the iota as ‘an’ ‘adjunct, 

The thie next inscriptions which we shall notice, iii, iv. ‘aia Vi. 
are taken from votive helmets, all found in the plain of Olympia: 
and in doing this we cannot help remarking what ‘great aids to 
archaic literature have lately sprung up from that fertile spot, 
which we heartily hope may soon be open to more general inves 
tigation. Great treasures, we are are well convinced, still remain 
buried there : nay, we are credibly informed,’ that i in‘the year 
1820, noted for the first breaking out of the Greek insurrection, 
a complete suit of votive armor, covered with inscriptions, ‘was 
dug up near Olympia, and came’ into the possession’ of Mr. 
Green, British consul at Patras. Whether it still remains in 
that gentleman’s possession, or has passed into other hands, we 
know not; but we should; feel very happy if this notice of the © 
circumstance should fortunately bring such curious and import- 
ant relics before the eyes of the literary public. In the first 
of these three inscriptions there is nothing remarkable, except 
the very archaic forms of the letters AIOE OAYNMIOY. ‘The 
second we have already quoted No. UXVII.p. 149. We have 
nothing further to remark on it, except that we agree with Mr. 
Rose, that the word dvebev is for dvebecav, and that AFI 
comes from AEF or AIFZ, an old form for AEYZ (Deus), 
which was for ZAEYZ or ZEYZ. The next of these votive 
inscriptions is also froma helmet found at Olympia by Mr, 
Cartwright, and presented by him to Sir P, Ross: it very re- 
markably illustrates and confirms an historical fact related by 
Diodorus Siculus, relating to the assistance given by Hiero, king 
of Syracuse, to the people of Cuma, when besieged by the Tyr- 
rhenians. His victory was commemorated by the dedication of 
a portion of the Tyrrhenian spoils to the Olympian Jupiter, 
and the helmet in question seems to have belonged to them. 
The inscription is as follows : HIAPON O AEINOMENEOS © 
KAL TOt ZYPAKOZION TO! Al TYPAN ANO ‘KyY- 
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MAZ.. With respect to the words TOI Al TYPAN, we 
_ think there.can be no doubt. .,The notion of Brondstedt and 
Niebuhr, that & rugay means Sia Govgiay, through the Thurti, 
or through Thurium, is treated by. Mr. Rose with merited con- 
tempt. Os da, @ovgias would be very curious Greek indeed, for 
*‘ they who had passed through. Thuria!” And what, we would 
ask, should carry them through the Thurii at all?. We. rather 
think: that Mr. .R.has mistaken.a passage in a letter from his 
friend Professor Boékh, who, he thinks, applies the epithet 
tugay to Al. We do not draw such an inference from the pas- 
sage ; and certainly that very learned acute person, in his pub- 
lished work, maintains the contrary, giving this accurate transla- 
tion of the legend: ‘* Hiero Dinomenis filius et Syracusii Jovi 
Tyrrhena hec arma a Cumis dedicarunt.” 1t may be observed, 
that this inscription ends with a versus parcemiacus. ; 

The eighth inscription is from a painted vase in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Dodwell, very curious from the singular form of 
certain of its letters ; for instance, the gamma in the word Aga- 
memnon is written.like aC, as it appears on some. of. the 
medals. of Gela and Agrigentum, according to which form we 
find such words as LECIONES MACIZTPATY2£ on ancient 
Roman monuments: the epsilon is twice given under the form 
of a Roman B, with. angular points thus B, whilst the iota is 
formed asa sigma &. ‘The next inscription is also taken from 
a vase in the possession of Mr. Hope. TAAEIAE2 ENOIUE- 
ZEN, on which Mr, R. remarks, rarissimo usu Pictor nomen 
suum in vase effinzit. We are not quite sure whether the 
painter is here designated, or the potter; especially as we find 
on one of Mr. Millingen’s vases Agoreas eygage: perhaps 
the word exoiyoe implied both the potter and painter in_ the 
same person. One of our friends copied an inscription of this 
kind at Seville, from a Roman vase found in: the ruins of the 
ancient city of Italica, EX OFFICINA CAIL.« Two other of 
Mr. Millingen’s vases thus rescue the names of their makers 
from oblivion, 

The tenth of these inscriptions is that celebrated. crux of tra- 
vellers, taken from a very ancient mutilated monument, inserted 
in the Larisszan citadel of Argos. It merely commemorates 
the names of some ancient heroes, amongst whom we find those 
of Hippomedon, Adrastus, Sthenelaus, and Arcesilaus, Con- 
cerning inscriptions 1] and 12 we have nothing to remark ; but 
we cannot refuse to give the late Professor Dobree’s ingenious 
explanation of the celebrated Petilian tablet, which, after all the 
mistakes of Villoison and others, turns out to have been a 
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last will and testament, by which a certain Saotis bequeaths his 
(or her) house and property to one Sicenias’ (or Sicamia). 
The form runs thus: @e0g tuya"  Rawris dideri Dincsvice row 
Fosmsay xaos THAAG mavTa’ . dapsougryos Tlupayopas. II pokevor ‘Miy= 
xwv, Aouokidapos, Ayabapryos, Ovaras, Eminovgos. Professor 

oékh agrees with this, and gives the following interpretation : 
“© Deus, Fortuna adsint. Saotis dat Sicenie domum ‘suam et 
reliqua omnia, Demiurgus Paragoras; Proxeni Mincon, Ar- 
moxidamus, Agatharchus, Onatas, Epicurus.” The form. of 
the letters in this inscription is in general very antique: the chi 
is in shape of an arrow-head “ ; the xz is represented thus, +5 
the iota, + ; the gamma is an iota I, and the sigma.a mu M.- 

With regard to the legend on the Vasculum Locrense KAAE- 
AOKEs, we strongly incline to think Villoison’s interpretation 
right; i.e. KAAH AOKEIZ, pulchra videris. The letters 
appear over a damsel playing on the harp. Probably it was a 
present made to some beautiful girl, as we have seen on another 
vase H MAIZ KAAH. We differ, toto célo, from Mr. Chris= 
tie, who fancies that all inscriptions ’ where “arog and xaAe Occur 
have a reference to the Eleusinian mysteries. We are not to 
be so mystified. ‘There is nothing more in this class worthy of 
particular observation ; we will however take this opportunity, 
in case we should be prevented from resuming our labors on 
the work itself, of presenting our readers with a copy of that 
most interesting inscription, commemorating those who fell at 
Potidea, found near the Athenian Ceramicus, the lacuna of 
which have been so ingeniously filled up: by Thierschius. a. 
Phil. Monae. ii. p. 398.) 


Abdvaroy xréos olde ObAny meph marplo e€evro 
Snporivey be waxy Suopevecros Binv: 

Kai mporydvay Toy Obupoy é evi orbeoos Pepovres 
Nixyy evmoAE|L0v pavewevor xadeAroy. 

Ailip pev pues dredegaro, TeoperreL 88 x Gay 
Tavde Horsibaics Y anol modes ence ey. 

Ex fady Ook prev Exougs Tapou Epos, of 83 Guyovres 
Tei os mie TOTaT HY Arid edevro Biov. 

"AvOpas pev ToAIs Hoe moder nal Simos "Epexiews, 
T1pecbe Toreiaias oF Ocvov ev Toomey’ O15, 

Tlaides "Adnvechooys buxas & cave lbpome Oevres 
"HAdakavr’ dperny xal maroid evxrcioay. 


The supplement of the ninth line, djno¢ ’Epenbzus, is due to 
the ingenuity of the late Professor Dobree : perhaps dim05’AQnvay 
. would be still better, as there is authority for it. See Mr. Rose, 
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p. 14, note 3. The celebrated Visconti contributed the con- 
cluding marpi® edxadioav. If we here take our leave of Mr. 
Rose, we do it with unfeigned thanks for the pleasure we have 
received from his ingenious and learned work, and we congra- 
tulate him on being the first Englishman who has turned toa 
proper account the interesting monuments of that country, the 
name of which isso dear to every scholar. Our only reason for 
not exhorting him to pursue the course which he had so auspi- 
ciously begun, is the appearance of two fasciculi of Pro- 
fessor Boeckh’s magnificent volumes, which carry the subject of 
archaiological research far nearer to perfection than we had 
thought within the range of human talent. We heartily wish 
him health and length of years, to finish this stupendous work, 
which will probably contain fac-similes of near seven thousand 
Greek inscriptions, arranged with consummate judgment, and 
illustrated with incomparable sagacity and learning,—mozu- 
mentum @re perennits. 
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Horne, M.A. Tllustrated with Maps and other 

Engravings: being an Analysis of “‘ An Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the Holy 
Scriptures,” by the same Author. 12mo. 
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Mr. Horne offers this volume as a manual for the use of 
students at the Universities and other seminaries of theolo- 
gical instruction, who, being possessed of his larger work in 
four thick volumes, 8vo. (containing nearly 3000 pages), may 
yet wish for such an auxiliary to their studies, At the same 
time it is so arranged, as to form a comprehensive guide to the 
study of the Bible for general readers, who may not be able to 
purchase his larger Introduction. Those bibliographical, cri- 
tical, and other details only have been passed by, which would 
not admit of abridgment. An Appendix is subjoined, com- 
prising a select list of the most valuable books for students 
of the Sacred Scriptures, including notices of some philological 
works, British and foreign, which have appeared since the 
_publication of the fifth edition of Mr, Horne’s « Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the Holy Scriptures.’ 
VOL. XXXIV. Cl. Ji. NO. LXVIILI. Y 
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Verses of Professor BorrticEr on a Subscription bemg 
made in Saxony for the support of the wives and | fit 
_milies of the Greeks. 


“Ln Saxonia undique symbole collate sunt ad opem preesen- 
taneam ferendam Grecorum infantibus et viduis, ut mercede 
hac collatitia e servitute redemti educari possint impensis benigne 
a nostratibus suppeditatis. Plus quam sexaginta patresfamilias 
in Saxonia nostra degentes ab iis qui Dresdz hae admuinistrant, 
precibus contenderunt, ut pueros Grecos Massilia arcessitos 
sibi adoptandos traderent. Viginti jam iter huc ingressi sunt, 
Carmina complura hoc consilio divulgata sunt et sparsa ubique, 
ut incenderetur animus piorum hominum. Boettigerus, Dres- 
densis archeologus, hos versiculos ephemeridibus 1 inser jussit : 

FH ‘EAAa&s mpos Tovs véous ey Ti maidelee Ty ‘EAAnvixy TET OIE LEVOUS. 


Tlacay opndixiny, Mouc dy barepods bepcmovrers 
“EAAaS amairetras bpemr pot Tpodns dying’ 

“¢ Sparres moibees @ eunobs "Eumove’. amararste AdByy. 
Dolere tous Aovovs TOUS imoxormidions.” 

Tatra Bod oruyspiis Toupréiy xumtour um acy icy 
Sacoovias grees} veorAaia Body. 


Dresde, Id.-Octobr. Mpccexxvi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Epitor,—A constant peruser of the Classical Journal 
ventures to appeal to the extensive circle of its erudite readers 
for the solution of a difficulty, which appears to exist in the 
principle by which the Romans were directed in their syntax of 
proper names. 

If Grammar is founded on philosophical principles, which 
seems a fact beyond controversy, why is the genitive employed 
in proper names of the Ist and 2nd declension in the sing. as 
Corinthi, &c. and the ablat.in the 3rd decl. and plural number 
only, as " Athenis, &c. The old ellipse of urbe established by 
Perizonius and Sanctus, with all due deference to such high au- 
thorities, appears vague and unsatisfactory. ‘The absurd ellipses 
of the Slap hebbet have been sufficiently refuted by Hermann ; 
and custom, ‘quem penes est et jus et norma loquendi,’ will not 
‘set the inquiring mind at rest. Grammarians may, like histo- 
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rians, be distributed into two classes: it is the province of the 
- one to compile, digest, and systematise; but of the other to 
explore and examine the principles and the grand ressorts of the 
human heart, “ Speech,” remarks Harris, ‘is the joint energy of 
our noblest faculties, of our reason and social affections ;” and 
it is a matter of surprise, that this branch of philosophical in- 
quiry, which opens so vast an arena for the speculative mind, 
should have been comparatively neglected. 

If any one of the literati who peruses your valuable Journal 
would elucidate the point in question through the Classical 
Journal, the favor would meet with gratitude. 

Nov. 3. | : PHILOLOGISTA. 


&. ®. is still under consideration. It is an ingenious article ; 
but if we do not insert it, we shall return it to the author before 
the publication of our next Number. 

Professor Gail’s Papers arrived too late for our present 
Number. 

_ Natale Solum, by J. C. is not within our plan. We insert 
only Prize Poems. 

We are much indebted to H. for favoring us with Antrum 
Vocitanum, which having valuable notes will suit our Journal. 
it will appear in the next Number. 

. We are obliged to Mr.. Montgomery, but we do not insert 
translations. | i A 
_ We are obliged to ‘ W.’ and shall thank him for a colla- 
tion of the Ars Amandi of Ovid ; as also for any other matter 
connected with our Work. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The Delphin and. Variorum Classics, Nos. 93 to 96, 
containing Plinius (Senior). Pr. id. 1s. per No.—Large paper, 
double. Present Subscription, 983. | 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
Ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
—Stepuens’ Greex Tuesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

_. Che Greck Testament, with English Notes; contaming co- 
pious Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes in English 
from the most eminent Critics and Interpreters: with parallel 
passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus for 
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Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. Griesbach’s and othérs’ various 
Readings are recorded under the Text. Greek and English In- 
dexes are added. By the Rev. E, Vatpy, B.D. ‘This Work 
is intended for the Use of Students in Divinity, as well as the 
Library. Second Edition, 3 Vols. Svo, Pr. 2/. 5s, 


~The Hecuba of Euripides; From the Text, and with a 
Translation of the Notes, Preface, and Supplement of Porson; 
critical and explanatory Remarks, partly original, partly selected 
from other Commentators; illustrations of [dioms from Matthie, 
Dawes, Viger, &c. &c.; a Synopsis of Metrical Systems; Ex- 
amination Questions; and copious Indexes, For the Use of 
Schools and Students. i2mo. Pr. 5s. bds. 


Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to Greek Composi- 
tion; so arranged as to lead the Student from the elements of 
Grammar to the higher parts of Syntax. In this work the 
Greek of the Words is not appended to the ‘Text, but referred 
to an Index at the end. By the Rev. F. Vatey, M.A. ‘Trin. 
Coli., Camb., and one of the Under Masters of Reading 
School. Pr. 5s. 6d. bound. 12mo. A Key will speedily be pub- 
lished for the use of Masters. Pr. 2s. 6d. © : 

Origines ; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States, and Cities. _By the Right Hon. Sir W. DRUMMOND. 
3 Vols. 8vo. Pr. 1d. 16s. ? She 5 7g 

The Gospel of St. Luke; (in Greek) with English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. Masor, A.M. Trin. Coll., Camb., Head 
Master of Wisbech Grammar School. For the Use of Stu- 
dents. Pr. 12s. 8vo. 

Tlapabderypata “Pwyaixys Tomrixys—Specimens of Romaic 
Lyric Poetry, with a Translation in English. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed a concise Treatise on Music. By P. M. L. Joss. 8vo. 


IN THE PRESS. 

A Greek Gradus, ora Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial 
Lexicon. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B.D. late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll., Camb. For Schools, in one Octavo Volume. 

On the first of February 1827, will be published, 

Robinson’s Antiquities of Greece; chiefly designed to illus- 
trate the Greek Classics; the second edition, considerably en- 
larged and improved, and illustrated with Plates. 8vo. Pr. 15s. 

The Index No. of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus will, it is ex- 

pected, be published early in March. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Contents of the Journal des Savans for July, 1826. 


1. Mémoires d’Agriculture, d’économie rurale et domestique, 
publiés par la Société Royale et Centrale d'Agriculture de France, 
tomes XII et x111. [Article de M. de Tessier.] 388 pages. - 

2. Joseph et Zouleikba, Roman Historique en vers, traduit du 
Persan de Abd’rahaman Djami, par M. V. de Rosenzweig. [2d 
article du Baron S. de Sacy.] 394 pages. 

3. Annales du moyen Age comprenant I’histoire des temps qui 
se sont écoulés depuis la décadence de |’Empire Roman, jusqu’a 
la mort de Charlemagne. [2d article de M. Daunou.] 405 pages. 

4, Essaisur le Pali, ou langue sacrée de la presquw’ ile au-dela du 
Gange, par MM. E. Burnouf et Chr. Lassen. [M. Abel-Re- 
musat.| 415 pages. 

5. Principes de la Chimie par les expériences, par Th. Thomson. 
[M. Chevreul.] 425 pages. 

6, Giuvres Posthumes deJ. Fr. Ducis, précédées d’une notice sur 
sa vie, par M. Champignon. [M. Raynouard.] 429 pages. 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 440 pages. 


August. 
_ 1. Traité pratique sur les chemins de fer, par Nicholas Wood. 
[2d art. de M. Edouard Biot fils.] 451 pages. 
_ 2. Histoire Romaine, depuis la fondation de Rome jusqu’a 
Vétablissement de l’Empire, par M. Aug. Poirson, tomes I et II. | 
{M. Daunou.] 461 pages. 

3. Le. Pantcha-tantra, ou les cinq Ruses, fables du Brahme 
Vichnou-Sarma ; aventures de Paramarta et autres contes, le tout 
traduit par M. l’Abbé J. A. Dubois. [M. le Baron S. de Sacy.] 
468 pages. | 

A. Les Chants de Tyrtée, traduiten vers Francais, par M. Firm. 
Didot. [M. Raynouard.] 479 pages. 

5. De numeris carminum Arabicorum libri duo, cum Appen- 

dice emendationum in varios poétas; auctore Geo. Henr. Aug. 
Ewald. [M. le Baron S. de Sacy.] 486 pages. 
: 6. Mémoire sur la mortalité en France dans Ia classe aisée, et 
dans la classe indigente, par L. B. Villermé. [M. Tessier.] 
497 pages. 

Nouvelles Littéraires. 500 pages. 


September. 

sd Voyage d’Orenbourg 4 Boukhara fait en 1820, a travers les 
steppes qui s étendent al’est de la mer d’Arab, et au-dela de l’an- 
cien Jaxartes; rédigé par M. le Baron G. de Meyendorff, et revu 
par M. le Chevalier Amédée Jaubert. [M. Abel-Rémusat.] 515 


pages. 
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2. Lettre A. l’Académie Royale des Sciences de Lisbonne sur les 
textes des Lusiades. [M. Raynouard.] 528 pages. 

3. Histoire du. Bas-Empire, par Cha, Lebeau, corrigée et aug- 
mentée d’aprés les historiens orientaux, par M. Saint Martin. [M. 
Daunou.| 532 pages. 

4. Aunalecta) Arabica, edidit, Latine  vertit, et illustravit Em. 
Fred. Car. Rosenmiiller. [Le Baron S, de Sacy, ].545. pages. 

5, Histoire des Croisades, premiére, seconde, et troisieme par- 
ties, contenant I’histoire des six premieres .croisades, » par M. 
Michaud. [Raoul-Rochette.] 554 pages. ihaitdy 

6. Nouvelles Littéraires. 564 pages. aula tet 


_SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. De Imitatione Christi, libri quatuor, ad pervetustum exemplar 
internarum consolationum dictum, necnon ad codices couplures 
ex diversa regione, ac editiones zevo et nota insigniores, variis nunc 
primum lectionibus subjunctis, recensiti, et indicibus locupletati ; 
studio J. B. M. Gence, hujus editionis Gallici interpretis, charto- 
phylacio regio archivist olim addicti. Parisiis; e typographia 
Herhaniana: Lutetiz, Argentorati, et Londini, apud Treuttel et 
Wirtz, 1826, in 8vo. Ixxxvi. et 410 pag. cum sex tabulis, pr. 7 fr. 
50 cent.—M. Gence has collected the various readings of thirty 
manuscripts and of the most ancient editions of *this celebrated 
work. ‘The preliminaries contain observations on the principal 
editions and various readings, as well as on the method followed 
in the edition now published ; an historical and critical descrip- 
tion of the manuscript and ancient editions of Germany and Flan- 
ders, France and Italy. A specimen in six plates of the manu- 
script of Aronaise, and a table, at the bottom of the pages of 
the four books of the Imitation, of the abbreviations employed in 
the notes of M. Gence, to which are added four tables :—1. of the 
chapters ; 2. of the ascetic expressions; 3. of the matter and of 
the authors; 4. of the words and locutions. 


Bibliographie Russe.—We extract from the learned oS of M. 
Balbi, just published under the title of Atlas Ethnographique du 
Globe, a statement of literary works printed in Russia, in 1822; 
220 original works and 113 translatiens; in 1823, 135 original, 
81 translations ; in 1824, 183 original works and 81 translations. 
Among the translations are 122 from the French, 56 German, 
18 English, 11 Greek, 9 Latin, and 7 Italian. 


The Fair of Leipsic. Autumn, 1826.-— 328 Booksellers have 
furnished for this great literary market 2088 works ; aréong which 
there are 113 romances; 42 dramatic works; 352 ‘foreign works. 
Written by ladies 38; on theology 325; on jurisprudence 109; 
on medicine 137; on education 276; historical works 206; 
belles-lettres 284; books of amusement 209; on music 29; on 
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philosophy’ 32; on. the military art 10; on commerce ti 
gazettes and journals 145; almanacks 66. | 


Mappemonde des Langues, a Universal Map of Languages, ‘t 
M. Jarry de Manoy. In this work is represented the result of a 
system which will be developed in a work not yet published; but 
now in the press, by M. A. Balbi, which has had, it is said, the ap- 
probation and even the co-operation of learned men of the most 
distinguished class, such as MM. Hase, de Humboldt, Abel. 
Rémusat, Saint Martin, &c. &c.—This mappe-monde of languages 
divides them into two grand classes, European and extra-Euro- 
pean; the Ist class comprehends the Iberian language—the 
Celtic, German, Greco-Latin, Sclavonian, Ouralian; and the 
2d, the Asiatic languages—the Oceanic, African and American: 
every one of these great families is subdivided into several groups, 
in which are found the positive idioms of all the ancient and 
modern nations, with distinction between the living and dead lan- 
guages, dialects, and subdialects. 


Essai sur Vorigine unique et hiéroglyphique des chiffres et dhs 
lettres de tous les peuples: An Essay on the remarkable and hiero- 
glyphic origin of arithmetical figures, or ciphers and letters of all 
peoples. A work accompanied with copious plates, and preceded 
by a view of the history of the world, between the epoch of the crea- 
tion and the era of Nabonassar; and by some reflections on the for- 
mation of the first of all writings, which existed before the deluge, 
and which writing was hieroglyphic, by M. de Paravey, one of the 

founders of the Asiatic Society of France. Paris, 8vo. with a 

lithographic frontispiece, viz. Taaut, the Phenician, imitating 
Heaven,' made the portrait of the Gods and the sacred characters 
of letters.—Sanchoniaton. The work contains 136 pages; after 
which are seven plates. 1st, Péle or gnomon, solar dial, compass 
brought from Babylon. ad, The relation which the two cycles 
have to that of animals, seasons, elements, &c. 3rd and 4th, First 
and second part of the cycles of the twelve hours. 5th and 6th, 
First and second part of the cycle of the ten days. 7th, The cycle 
of the first two numbers, &c. 

Les mille et un jours: The thousand and one days. Oriental 
tales, translated from the Turkish, Persian, Arabic. 5 vols. in 8vo. 
Paris. . 

Restitution du tombeau de Porsenna, or a dissertation to ex- 
plain and to justify the description of this monument ‘by Varro, 
and reported in Pliny, accompanied with a oS by Quatremére 
de Quincy. Paris, 4to. 

De Vutilité de Vétude de la poésie Arabe: Of the utility of the 
study of Arabian poetry, by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Paris, 
1826. 23 pages, 8vo. 


The late Mr. Jefferson, who was President of the United States, 


oa 
“ 
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was one of theeight foreign associate members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-lettres of Paris. : 


The French Academy at its annual meeting on the 25th August 
last, was occupied on the prize for Eloquence, the subject of which 
was the praise of Bossuet, which is postponed till 1827: the prin- 
cipal objection made by the Academy to the aspirants was, 
that of too- many quotations from Bossuet himself.—L’affran- 
chissement des Grecs is’ the subject of the prize’ for Poetry for 
next year. The candidates for this prize, as well as for that left 
open, should send their works and letters, free of expense, to the 
Secretary of the Institute before the 16th May, 1827. Each work 
is to be preceded by an Epigraph, which is to be repeated ina 
sealed note, containing also the name of the author, who is not to 
make known WHO he is. The prize for each of these works is’a 
gold medal of 1500 francs. oy 


The Academy announces its intention to propose as a subject 
for prose composition, to be decreed in 1828,—-A Discourse on the 
state and progress of French Literature, from the beginning of the 
16th century till- 1610. 


Biographie universelle classique ; containing in alphabetical 
order, an epitome of the history of celebrated persons in all ages 
and in all countries; containing also, articles consecrated to the. 
general history of nations and peoples, to religious orders and 
sects, to memorable battles, &c. a work entirely new, by Ge- 
neral. Beauvais and a Society of Literati; in one vol. 8vo. contain- 
ing about 2500 pages, in minion character, intwo columns, on fine 
paper. This work will be published in eight numbers, (the first 
of which has been published,) at 6 francs each, by Gosselin. The 
prospectus presents a list of the principal authors, 


Voyage dans la. Marmarique et la Cyrénaique, and in several 
Oakes south of those countries, performed in the years 1824 and 
1825, by J. R. Paché, member of the Asiatic Society of France, 
&c. with geographical and topographical maps, plates representing 
the monuments of those countries, an account of the natural 
history of those countries, &c. The Atlas willbe published in 10 
numbers, of 10 plates each number: the‘price of each number, 
including 10 plates, is 10 francs. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis de Republica libri ; editio nova, cura G. 
H. Moseri, cum notis Creuzeri, Francofurti, 1826, Svo. 

Legum XII. Tabularum Fragmenta, cum variarum lectionum 
delectu, paraphrasi, et indicatis singulorum fragmentorum fontibus, 


Prelectionum in usum edidit C. Zell, Friburgi-Brisgovie, Waguer, 
1825, 4to. 


END OF NO. LXVIII, 
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